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PEAVEY DULUTH TERMINAL. placnd by the fireproof structure, shown in the | height of 170 feet. The foundations and first story 
picture, which was completed in February last. [t |] are of reinforced concrete, making it the second 

The large Peavey (Globe) Elevator at Duluth,} rests on the old foundation, and has dimensions | elevator of this style built in this country. The 
Minn., which was burned last year, has been re-| of 71x196 feet; track shed, 48x196 feet; and a] house contains in all 122 bins, and has capacity 
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THE REBUILT GLOBE ELEVATOR (PV.” SYSTEM), AT DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Barnett & Record Company, Architects and Builders, Minneapolis. 


of 665,000 bushels. The bin walls are constructed 
of fireproof block tiles, which are reinforced 
with steel bands. The cupola, which is a steel 
structure covered with two thicknesses of fire- 
‘roof tile, has floors and roof of book tiles. The 
floors of the elevator have cement finish through- 
out and all windows have metal frames, besides 
ing glazed with one-fourth-inch wire glass, The 
doors are of pressed metal panel style, while 
steel] rolling doors are used for the car shed. This 
hed has a book-tile roof, as has the elevator. 
machinery equipment is very complete, 
tine of four 2,000-bushel Fairbanks Hopper 
Scales and seven 1,600-bushel scales. Over the 
re garners with capacities equivalent in 
ill cases There are twelve Monitor Separators 
he fir floor, six double sets of Monitor Flax 
fills in the cupola, and one screenings separator. 
lhe five marine loading spouts have a capacity 
000 bushels per hour, and there are also 
iding spouts to cars. 
n is received from cars on three tracks, 
th our receiving pits to each track, from 
( conveyor belts lead to the receiving ele- 
ators 4 special feature is that all the elevator 
s casings and spoutings are of sheet steel, as 
he receiving and scale hoppers. The 
cleaners are of steel construction; and an 


fireproof elevator is the result 


absolutel 


ic lights throughout and sliding 


ling from the cupola. 
and builders of the elevator were 
of Minneapolis, Minn. 


Barnett & Record Co. 


STILL HARPING ON SUPERIOR. 


The Wisconsin Railroad Commission a few days 
1go again thrashed over the old complaint of 
some North Dakota farmers and the Superior 
bucket-shop, misnamed Board of Trade, the most 
important witness being W. C. McFadden, repre- 
senting the North Dakota Bankers’ Association, 
who among other things said the North Dakota 


T 


would meet at Grand Forks 
to raise the necessary capital to build 
capable of handling the 
manner.” 

investigation was brought about by the fil- 


sankers’ Association 
to arrange 
n elevator at Superior, 


“in a fair 


ing of a complaint against the Omaha and Great 
Northern Railroads before the Railroad Commis- 
sion, charging the railroads with keeping grain 


levators at Superior closed as public warehouses 
that the order the rail- 
open the grain elevators as 
provide terminal facilities 
ain shippers of North Dakota and the North- 
st Che after taking testimony, 

rttorneys for both sides file briefs 
lay 2, upon three stated phases of 
follows: 


and asking Commission 


road companies to 


warehouses to 


Commission, 


matte! 
la Ls 


iether a railroad company having no terminal 
i could be compelled to furnish such fa- 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
h no terminal facilities at Superior for handling 
2Taln 

Whether any railroad company having terminal 

ilitic which had for a period of years been 

n to the public as public warehouses and had 

n closed, could be compelled to again open the 
varehouses to the public. 

Whether, after warehouses which had been 

en to the public for years and had later been 

ased private parties, the latter could be 
ompelled to open the warehouses for use as 
publie warehouses. 

Later, at a meeting of a joint committee of the 
North Dakota Bankers’ Association and the North 
Dakota Branch of the American Society of 
Equity, at Fargo on April 26, it was decided to 
build a terminal elevator at Superior “in order to 

tter the grain conditions at Duluth and Min- 

apolis.”’ 

The joint committee will meet in Grand Forks 
June 25 to prepare a further report to be made 

the convention of the American Society of 
Equity in Devils Lake on June 26. The meeting 
was “harmonious” but the members believed it 
advisable to keep some of the facts from the 
publie for a time. 


The following were the committee representing 
the Bankers’ Association: W. F. MacFadden, presi- 
dent of the North Dakota Bankers’ Association; 
Senator J. L. Cashell of Grafton, F. W. Cathro 
of Bottineau and M. F. Murphy of Grand Forks. 
The Society of Equity was represented by Theo- 
dore G. Nelson of Mayville, state organizer of the 
order; J. W. Scott of Gilby, George N. Smith of 
Amenia and M. S. Blair of Ojata. The joint com- 
mittee organized by the election of Mr. Scott as 
president and W. C. MacFadden as secretary. 


ALFRED ANDERSON. 


The members of the Buffalo Corn Exchange are 
congratujating themselves on securing as head 
of the Exchange’s grain inspection and weighing 
departments to succeed John D, Shanahan, Alfred 
Anderson, late of Peoria. Mr. Anderson, as many 


readers of this paper know, has been employed 


ALFRED 


ANDERSON. 


as a grain inspector for the Peoria Board of Trade 
for the past fourteen years, the last five years 
of which time he was chief inspector; and in re- 
signing his position, the Peoria Board has ex- 
pressed its reluctance in losing his services and 
association and tendered Mr, Anderson the high- 
est recommendations as to his ability. 

In entering then upon the duties of his office 
at Buffalo Mr. Anderson brings to his work the 
wisdom of’a long experience; while for its part 
Buffalo turns over to him a thoroughly equipped 
inspection and weighing department, which has 
the further advantage of a recently established 
moisture testing apparatus for the purpose of 
determining the percentage of moisture in grain, 
which will tend toward advancing a more uni- 
form standard of establishing grades, particularly 
with reference to corn. Mr. Anderson will be 
supported in his work by an efficient corps of 
assistants, and enjoys from the outset the good- 
will and earnest support of the Buffalo trade; and 
the grain interests throughout the country may 
feel assured that the Exchange in making its 
selection has secured an inspector of broad ex- 
perience and one who will endeavor to serve the 
interests of the market and the trade generally. 


Mr, Groves, secretary of the Texas Rice Grow- 
ers’ Association, has been busy gathering data 
as to the condition surrounding the establishment 
of a chain of elevators throughout the rice-grow- 
ing district. It is the purpose of the rice farm- 
ers to do away with the,present expensive method 
of handling rice in sacks. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


[For the Ohio Millers’ State Association.] 
REASONS WHY THE UNIFORM 
GRAIN CONGRESS RULES 
SHOULD BE ADOPTED 
BY THE GRAIN 
EXCHANGES. 


BY J. F. COURCIER, 
Secretary of the ‘Grain Dealers’ National Association. 

One of the most serious difficulties with which 
we have been confronted in bringing about the 
adoption of the recommendations of the Uniform 
Grades Congress has been the disposition of some 
exchanges to cling to their old methods and to dis- 
regard the fact that if we were to wait until all 
could be satisfied, the passing of generations 
would not see the end, 

The immortal Lincoln once said: “I do not say 
that all who would avoid serving in the war are 
unpatriotic, but I do think every patriot should 
willingly take his chance under a law made with 
great care, in order to secure entire fairness. This 
law was considered, discussed, modified and 
amended by Congress at great length, and with 
much labor; and was finally passed by both branches, 
with a near approach to unanimity. At last, it may 
not be exactly such as any one man out of Con- 
gress, or even in Congress, would have made it. 
It has been said, and I believe truly, that the 
Constitution itself is not altogether such as any 
one of its framers would have preferred. It was 
the joint work of all, and certainly the better that 
it was so.” 

If representatives of the grain trade of the 
United States and of the world were able to come 
together in conference and without a dissenting 
thought or word should unanimously agree upon 
a code of rules, the rest of the world would, I 
think, with one accord ascribe to them the powers 
of a Creator and credit them with having put to 
route all traditions bearing upon human laws of 
average. It has not been claimed that, with the 
adoption of the recommendations of the Uniform 
Grades Congress, the structure would be complete 
and that no further deliberations, additions, 
changes, alterations, or modifications would have 
to be made. From the beginning, I have held that 
the work of the Uniform Grades Congress was but 
the laying of a foundation. From the beginning, I 
have seen in this proposition to establish uni- 
formity three essential or principal elements, 
namely: First, uniform phraseology; secondly, uni- 
form standards, and thirdly, uniform application. 

Before we can hope to line up standards and 
application it is necessary to establish uniform 
phraseology. After the phraseology has been 
agreed upon, the next step will be to establish uni- 
form standards. When this sécond element has 
been instituted in a practical manner we will be in 
a position to take up the question of application in 
an intelligent way. The principal cause of the 
difficulty in analyzing standards and application in 
the past has been the elasticity of the phraseology. 
All endeavors in that direction were defeated by a 
wide variation in the opinion of those in authority 
as to their respective constructions of indefinite 
terms. You can see how this objection will be 
overcome when the phraseology shall have been 
firmly established on a percentage basis. 

It is not our intention to enter into a discussion 
of the detail merits of the recommendations of the 
Uniform Grades Congress. I have religiously held 
that the province of the officers of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association in the matter of uniform 
grades is not to anticipate the will of the grain 
trade with respect to what the rules of grade shall 
finally be; it being their duty, for the present, at 
least, to vary neither to the right nor to the left, 
but to urge upon the various exchanges the ex- 
pediency of promptly adopting the recommenda- 
tions of the Uniform Grades Congress without 
reservation. It is generally agreed that unless we 
adhere to the policy of absolute neutrality, we can- 
not hope to enjoy the full confidence and support 
of the different exchanges, all of which have dis- 
tinct preferences which they would be very glad 
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to have adopted. It would seem that we are es- 
pecially justified in taking this position, because of 
the exceedingly few objections that have been of- 
fered tothe work of the Uniform Grades Congress. 

There may be, and I have no doubt there is, 
some secret opposition to uniformity; but since, in 
my judgment, it cannot possibly be based on any- 
thing short of a desire to mislead, we do not an- 
ticipate defeat from that quarter. Do not misun- 
derstand me; there is a vast difference between 
opposition to uniformity and opposition to the 
adoption of the grades of grain recommended by 
the Uniform Grades Congress, Any individual of 
any market may not consider these grades to be 
equitable, and be honest in his opinion; but we can 
conceive of no honest purpose that would permit 
opposition to uniformity. The difference of 
opinion, if such there must be, should be as to 
what the rules shall be and not as to whether 
there shall be uniformity in any form. 

A great deal has been said upon the question of 
federal inspection. The proverbial relation of fire 
to smoke cannot be disregarded in this connec- 
tion. In the first place, there must be some cause 
for the almost universal complaint of existing con- 
ditions; and, secondly, the grain trade is deceiv- 
ing itself when it regards too lightly the agitation 
for so-called Government inspection. I do not think 
the Government will be disposed to take over in- 
spection of grain, unless the grain trade shall prove 
its inability to take care of it. 

I have read a great deal of the history of the 
United States, and, in view of the consummate 
skill with which far greater obstacles have been 
surmounted, we have an abiding faith in the ability 
of the American people to apply the principles of 
equity to the inspection of grain; but, why re- 
organize this vast force under a new head, so 
long as the old can prove its capabilities to 
minister with equity and justice? We believe, that 
if the organized inspection departments, as they 
now exist, whether under state or local exchange 
control, will adopt a system of uniform grades 
and avail themselves of the moisture testing and 
other devices, such as have been, and shall be, 
demonstrated by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, to be practical, the producer, handler, 
and consumer of grain can best be served under 
the present system of supervision. We especially 
think that the work of establishing laboratories, 
such as are now in operation at Baltimore, and 
New Orleans, should be continued until at least 
every important grain center has been equipped, 
and the advantages thereof available to all sur- 
plus grain states. 

As shown by the resolution adopted by the Uni- 
form Grades Congress, it is our honest desire to 
work in the closest possible harmony with the 
United States Department of Agriculture to the 
end that grain inspection may be placed upon a 
basis that shall be equitable, not only to the pro- 
ducers, grain dealers and consumers of the United 
States, but also to the foreign buyers who come 
to our shores for grain. 

This brings us to the consideration of the foreign 
situation, and the action of the European Interna- 
tional Committee on American Certificates, the 
resolutions adopted by a conference held in Lon- 
don on the 8th of November last, composed of dele- 
gates representing all the principal grain centers 
of Europe, and correspondence in relation thereto 
which will be found in the March issue of the 
paper on pages 467, 468. 

Mr. Patterson’s committee met at Antwerp on 
March the 22d, and on the 28th, Mr. Patterson ad- 
dressed a letter to me, in which he said, in part: 

I am now requested to write you that after ful] 
consideration of your suggestion as to time being 
somewhat short for the various bodies interested 
to send a thoroughly: representative delegation 
here, it was resolved that time for such a meeting 
be deferred till a date to be arranged not later 
than July 1, and I yesterday cabled this to Mr. E. J. 
Power, of Power, Son & Co., New York, who is at 
present in New York, and who is a member of our 
committee. I have no doubt he will communicate 


with you. While we have done this in order to do 
all we can to meet our American friends, I would 


point out to you that the feeling is strong on this 
side of the Atlantic that the present state of affairs 
cannot be longer endured, and if Europe generally 
is to continue buying on the certificate basis that 
alterations on lines we suggest are least that can 
possibly be acceptable. 

Further may I point out that while we have 
read with great interest your pamphlet we think 
you should not definitely adopt such until your 
delegation has met our committee, as if you wish 
us to accept certificates on such rules, we surely 
should have an opportunity of considering them 
with you before final adoption. 

We recognize with great pleasure your attitude 
on this certificate question, and as we are evi- 
dently all desirous of treating this important sub- 
ject in a thoroughly friendly as well as business 
like manner, I feel very hopeful that result of our 
joint labors will be to put U. S. export grain trade 
on a much more satisfactory basis. We, of course, 
understand that after adoption of rules for grading, 
there will be only one grade for export and do- 
mestic trade.” 


That we 
tention and 
Committee 


have succeeded in attracting the at- 
interest of the European International 
should be a matter of self-gratulation 


TROLLEY BRINGS RELIEF. 


The accompanying picture of a car of hay in 
the progress of loading on an electric road, for 
which we are indebted to Thos, P. Riddle of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., may suggest a possible relief 
in the near future to hay and grain shippers 
who have been heretofore at the mercy of steam 
roads for car equipment. An order for a car for 
this particular shipment of hay was originally 
placed with the L. BE. & W. at Sheldon, Ind., 
early in November; and the order being unfilled 
after waiting five months, an appeal for trans- 
portation equipment was addressed to the Fort 
Wayne & Wabash Valley Traction Co. with the 
above result. 

This is the, first recorded shipment of a car- 
load of baled hay by trolley, although local trac- 
tion express trains have been carrying hay, grain 
and flour in less than carload lots for severai 
months, ‘Traction lines generally are ordering 
cars of capacity about the same as steam road 


TROLLEY FREIGHT 


to the American trade, and it is to be hoped that 
future efforts may be devoted to the completion of 
the work which has been thus far so well advanced. 
While we have never expressed an opinion as to 
the reasonableness of the purposes set forth in the 
resolutions adopted by the European International 
Committee, believing the working out of the de- 
tails and the fixing of the policy to be a pre- 
rogative of the grain trade, yet, I take the liberty 
of predicting that our exporters will not be willing 


}to assume all commercial hazards incident to the 


delivery of grain to foreign points of destination 
without exacting an additional charge commensur- 
ate with the risk. 

All things considered, what could be more strik- 
ingly apropos to the proposition to institute uni- 
formity in the grading of grain, than Victor Hugo’s 
preface to one of his great works, which reads: 
“This work is more than opportune; it is impera- 
tive. I publish it.” Paraphrased, we would have 
it to read: The institution of uniformity in the 
grading of grain is more than opportune; it is im- 
perative. We do Jit. 


The first sale at Chicago of wheat not yet 
formed in the berry, much less harvested, was 
made on May 2—new No. 2 red winter, at % cent 
above July, for July shipment. 

He’s a bad tenant; an obstinate, recalcitrant, 
all-round mean tenant—he is! His lease expired 
May 1; there is no “pay” in him—has had no- 
tice to decamp—vamose—get out; but he refuses 
to move. Ejectment writs, petitions and cursory 
remarks have no effect. The agents of the new 
lessee, Old Sol Ray, have promised to dislodge 
the offender, but they’re slow. Wonder if Teddy 
—‘The Battle Him of the Republic’—wouldn’t 
be willing to tackle this saucy laggard—Mr. John 
Frost!—Pope & Hckhardt Co., May 3. 


CAR LOADING HAY. 


cars; and it looks as if it were merely a ques- 
tion of time until the electric lines shall become 
prominent factors in the transportation world. 
This shipment of hay was made by Thos. P. 
Riddle of Fort Wayne, Ind., to Cooper & Oddy 
of Indianapolis. The car was loaded at Sheldon, 
Ind., on the afternoon of April 5, and was de- 
livered at Indianapolis, a distance of 140 miles, at 


2 p. m, the following day. The car contained 
189 bales, with an aggregate weight of 24,205 
pounds, 


FLASH IN THE PAN. 


On April 26 suit was begun at Kansas City by 
Goffe & Carkener against the Santa Fe R. R. Co., 
which had refused to deliver to the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad several cars of grain which were 
held in the yards of the former road. 

The apparent object of the suit was to establish 
the right of shippers to have cars loaded with 
goods of which they are the owners, or in which 
they are interested, disposed of in compliance 
with their orders. It has been the custom of 
the railroads the past two years to decline to 
deliver cars to certain other roads, giving as an 
excuse that they were short of cars and that the 
other roads mentioned are in the habit of refus- 
ing to return the cars when unloaded or exchang- 
ing empties for loaded cars. It was hoped that 
in case a decision favorable to the complainant 
in this instance should be rendered it would 
be possible for shippers to completely overturn 
this practice on the part of the railroads, 

On April 30 arguments were begun in the case; 
but on May 2 the case was suddenly dismissed, 
the attorney for Goffe & Carkener explaining that 
his clients did not feel disposed to push the suit 
without the co-operation of other grain dealers 
who would share the benefit of a favorable court 
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decision. Goffe &. Carkener 
lease of the sale contract made to their customer 
on the Missouri Pacific for the five cars of grain 
and sold the grain to a concern on the Santa Fe 
tracks, 


OBJECTION TO CERTIFICATES 
FINAL. 

On March 22 last, the International Committee 
appointed by the International Conference, held on 
Nov. 8, 1906, at the London Corn Trade Associa- 
tion’s offices, London, E. C., held a special meeting 
in Antwerp, in the Chambre Arbitrale. This com- 
mittee consists of fourteen members, and.a fair 
attendance was anticipated. Mr. R. A. Patterson, 
president of the London Corn Trade Association, 
who is ex-officio chairman of this committee, was 


in the chair. 
The meeting was to consider the several com- 
munications which have been received from 


America in reply to the letters sent out to Ameri- 
can boards of trade and all recognized certificate- 
issuing bodies in that country. 

It will be remembered that at the Conference in 
question, a resolution, proposed by Lieut.-Col. Mont- 
gomery, and seconded by Herr Friedeberg of Ham- 
burg, was carried in these words: 

That this Conference, representing the.most im- 
portant grain centers in Europe, desires to record 
its opinion that the present system of certificating 
erain in America for export is unsatisfactory, and 
pledges itself to use every effort to obtain such 
alterations in the present method as will secure 
proper protection for European buyers. 

A second resolution, passed at the instance of 
Messrs. W. P. Wood and John Procter, bound Huro- 
pean buyers to require of all bodies issuing certifi- 
cates in either America or Canada particulars re- 
specting the appointment and remuneration of in- 
A third resolution, passed at the  in- 
stance of A. E. Humphries and J. Th. 
Cramer (Ryswyck), denounced the finality of cer- 


spectors. 


Messrs. 


tificates in so far as they related to the export 


trade. 
The International Committee, to consist of seven 


United Kingdom and seven Continental members 
was appointed at the joint instance of Messrs. 
Humphries and Neill. The committee was thus 


given what Liverpool “Milling” calls “the rather 
order of reforming the present certificate 
final if its finality could not be altogether re- 
moved,” which latter was adopted as a desirable 
end if practicable. “It is not surprising,’ continues 
Milling, “to hear that the responses from the other 
side of the Atlantic to the overtures of the com- 


large 


” 


mittee are of a decidedly non-committal order.” 
But such as they were they were considered at 
Antwerp, and the decisions of the committee is 


embodied in the following note by Mr. Robert A. 
Patterson to Mr. John F. Courcier, secretary of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association: 

I am much obliged by your friendly letters of 
the first of February addressed to London Corn 
Trade Association, and of the 25th February to the 
chairman of the European International Committee, 
to which I could not reply before, as I had to sub- 
mit them to my committee which only met at 
Antwerp on the 22nd inst. 

I am now requested to write you that after full 
consideration of your suggestion as to the time be- 
ing somewhat short for the various bodies inter- 
ested to send a thoroughly representative dele- 
gation here, it was resolved that time for such a 
meeting be deferred till a date to be arranged 
not later than July 1st; and I yesterday cabled this 
to Mr. E. J. Power of Power,Son & Co., New York, 
who is at present in New York, and who is a mem- 
ber of our committee. I have no doubt he will 
communicate with you. While we have done this 
in order to do all we can to meet our American 
friends, I would point out to you that the feeling 
is strong on this side of the Atlantic that the pres- 
ent state of affairs cannot be longer endured; and 
if Europe generally is to continue buying on the 
certificate basis that alterations on lines we sug- 
gest are the least that can possibly be acceptable. 

Further, may I point out that while we have 
read with great interest your pamphlet, we think 
you should not definitely adopt such until your 
delegation has met our committee; as if you wish 
us to accept certificates on such rules, we surely 


also secured a re- | 


should have an opportunity of considering them 
with you before final adoption. 

I do not propose now to enter into details, but 
my committee suggest that on two points at least 
there might with advantage be amendments, viz., 
that No. 2 wheat should be sweet, and that no 
wheat which has been brushed or scoured should 
be given a grade. 

Doubtless there are other 
mention above to show 
currence might be useful. 

We recognize with great pleasure your attitude 
on this certificate question, and as we are evidently 
all desirous of treating this important subject in 
a thoroughly friendly as well as business-like man- 
ner, I feel very hopeful that the result of our joint 
labours will be to put U. S. A. export grain trade 
on a much more satisfactory basis. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rosert A, PATTERSON. 


points, but I just 
that we think our con- 


London, March 28, 1907. 

P. S.—We, of course, understand that after 
adoption of rules for grading there will be only 
one grade for export and domestic trade. 


J. J. FITZGERALD. 


In opening a campaign to interest the grain 
dealers and elevator owners of the Southwest in 
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the Grain Dealers’ N. M. Fire Insurance Company 
of Indianapolis, the management of that most 
excellent and successful company has sent to 
Kansas City, to be Southwestern manager, J, J. 
Fitzgerald, from the Indianapolis office, a gentle- 
man who has been with the company since its 
organization in 1902. 

Mr. Fitzgerald has been connected with mutual 
fire insurance companies since 1893, when at 
fifteen years of age he became a _ stenographer 
in the office of the Saginaw Valley Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. at Saginaw, Mich., where he was 
born in January, 1878. 

He was connected with this company and with 
the Saginaw Valley Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 
until 1902, when he assisted in the organization 
of the Grain Dealers’ Fire Insurance Co. 

Although young in years Mr. Fitzgerald is an 
accomplished insurance man, and will undoubtedly 
put the Grain Dealers’ Fire Insurance Company in 
the front rank of insurers in the Southwest—a 
place to which it is justly entitled in those lines 
whose business it solicits, 


Something like “old times’ was seen on the 
Chicago Board of Trade on May 2, when the 
“rampant bulls” got possession of the market, 
when wheat was crowded up 3 cents under the 
boost of bad weather. 

The Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative 
Union of America is another farmers’ combinatiou 
engineered by W. W. Wayman of Centralia, IIl., 
who has been pushing the Union on the Pacific 
Coast. The plan is to “hold your wheat.” 


RECONSIGNMENT AT KANSAS 
OITry: 


The Kansas City Board of Trade on April 12 
submitted to Commissioner Clark of the Com- 
merce Commission a complaint touching the re- 
consignment charge of $2 made at that terminal. 
The Board of Trade contended that the rate of $2 
a car charged for reconsignment over different 
railways tends to divert grain elsewhere. This 
charge, it was alleged, is made without regard to 
regular switching and weighing charges and is 
assessed, also, without regard to the time the 
grain is held here. 

F. E. Ransom, a member of the Board, who 
conducts a chop mill and buys his supplies on 
the floor of the exchange, testified that he buys 
fifty or sixty cars of grain a month, on two- 
thirds of which he is required to pay the recon- 
signment charge, though the grain is not taken 
out of the city, 


Frank J. Delaney, a member and director of 


the Board, said that the charge acted as a detri- . 


ment to the Kansas City grain market, as ship- 
pers would rather consign grain to markets where 
they were certain of not encountering the recon- 
signment charge, 

H. G. Wilson, the manager of the transporta- 
tion department of the Board, testified that a dis- 
crimination was made by railways in Kansas City 
against grain as compared with some other com- 
modities. He cited coal as an example, saying 
that unless it was a very recent order, no recon- 
signment charges are made if coal is brought into 
the city over one road and delivered to the ware- 
house over the tracks of another railway. He 
produced figures prepared by the Board of Trade 
showing that 59,210 cars of grain and bran were 
shipped into Kansas City in 1906 and that 51,385 
ears of grain and grain products were sent out of 
Kansas City. Of the total number of cars shipped 
in, 47,866 were hauled over the tracks of the four 
defendant railway companies, the Burlington, 
Rock Island, Missouri Pacific and Santa Fe. 

On cross-examination and in the testimony for 
the defense, it would appear that the Board’s 
case was not very well prepared to make an im- 
pression on the Commissioner, who has been a 
railroad man himself. Among other witnesses 
was H. M. Hopkins, from Minneapolis, who said 
there is no reconsignment charge there, but that 
there is a “run through” charge of $1 per car; 
so that, with a “run through” (elevation) charge 
at Minneapolis and no such charge at Kansas 
City, the latter market would be better off on 
the whole. 

Geo. S. Carkener, of Goffe & Carkener, said 
that, as grain is brought to Kansas City on an 
open order, the consignment charge of $2 re- 
sults in the consignment of grain elsewhere. The 
demurrage charge is $1 per day. “So that, if you 
keep a car loaded for ten days before you finally 
give it its destination, the only charge against 
you is this $2 reconsignment charge and the $1 
per day demurrage, and even that does not 20 
into effect till twenty-four hours after 7 o’clock 
on the morning following the arrival of the car— 
is that right?’ he was-asked. The answer was 
in the affirmative, the witness adding that “very 
often grain arrives in time for a market that is 
not good enough to sell it in, for which reasou 
it is held in the cars.” This unfavorably im- 
pressed the Commissioner, who had something to 
say about using cars for warehouse purposes 
while waiting for the market to turn, 

Mr. Carkener further testified that the railroads 
made no charge whatever for elevating grain to 
get it weighed and for afterward transferring it 
into cars owned by the railway which was ta 
earry the grain on to its final destination, 

When Traffic Manager W. J. Mann, of the J. 
Rosenbaum Grain Company, Chicago and Kansas 
City, took the stand, the Commissioner asked: 
“This reconsignment charge—are you compelled 
to have your grain inspected and weighed?” 
“Yes,” answered the witness. “How do you ar- 
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rive at the weights and grade?” “The railroads 
send the grain through the elevators for us.” 
‘Ts not that worth something? You have the 
work done, it costs you nothing now, so you say. 
But it must cost something. Suppose the rail- 
roads refused to do it for you and you had to 
have it done, What would you expect to have to 
pay for it?” 

It was roughly guessed that it was worth 114 
cents per bushel, or $7.50 per car. Another wit- 
ness‘trimmed this down, but he could get it no 
lower than $3 to $3.25. “Even granting that this 
$2 charge is onerous,’ submitted Attorney Holden 
of the Burlington, “with this transfer and eleva- 
tion work amounting to as little as you say it 
is, even then you are $1 to $1.25 ahead on each 
car handled here.” 

At this point the Commissioner again became 
‘the interrogator. “Suppose,” he asked Mann, 
“vou bring two cars in from the same point in 
Kansas, oyer the same road, and send them both 
on to Chicago. One goes through without stop- 
ping here, The other is stopped to feel this mar- 
ket, or for other purpose, and the railway is put 
to the trouble of weighing and elevating the 
grain. Is any more paid for the car that was 
put on the Kansas City market than on the one 
that went through without stopping?’ The wit- 
ness answered that there was not, the reconsign- 
ment charge not being enforced there. “As a 
matter of fact, if it went through our elevator 
the railway would pay us % cent per bushel for 
elevating the grain.” : 

“If you shipped it out over the Alton,” interpo- 
lated Traffic Manager Crosby of the Burlington, 
“they would make your rate % cent below what 
the Burlington is compelled to charge, and there 
would be discrimination against us, would there 
not?” The witness had to admit that it would 
amount to a cut of % cent per bushel. 

“Then with elevating done for nothing and % 
cent paid for your service, and only $2 ever 
charged for reconsigning, you would be doing 
very well,’ submitted Attorney Morrow of the 
Santa Fe. 

“And the Alton, I suppose, would have to ab- 
sorb the $2 switching charge,’ added the Com- 
missioner. And Mr. Mann added sharply: “Yes; 
and if you want to get it all in, there would be 
what we would make on the clipping and mixing.” 

Commissioner Clark has a way of going straight 
at a point. Mr. Sharp, superintendent of the 
Santa Fe terminals, was on the stand, the interro- 
gator attempting to show by him that, while the 
railways actually do collect $2 from the grain 
shippers, they do work themselves and pay con- 
necting lines for switching that amounts actually 
to $13, so that, even granting that the $2 is an 
arbitrary, still the shippers are $11 ahead of the 
railway companies. But the Board on _  cross- 
examination undertook to show that the railways 
do precisely the same amount of work for other 
classes of merchandise, for ‘which they do not 
even get this $2 reconsignment. A number of at- 
tempts were made to get a certain point by the 
attorney for the grain men, which were parried 
by the witness, till at last the Commissioner be- 
came exasperated; and, knowing what the attor- 
ney was driving at, he knew also that the witness 
knew, but was dodging. Taking the cross-exami- 
nation out of the hands of the attorney, Commis- 
sioner Clark demanded sharply: “Is it not a fact 
that you have a designated place where you 
make all these transfer deliveries?” ‘“That’s it, 
exactly,” promptly answered the witness. “Then, 
don’t haggle about it,’ was the order of the Com- 
missioner. “Let us get at the facts in the case.” 
‘There was no more haggling after that, answers 
being given direct, even when the legal phrase- 
ology used offered the witness a chance to evade. 

Superintendent Sharp made a showing to the 
effect that the switching cost the railways con- 
siderably more than the $2 charged for reconsign- 
ment. After spending half an hour telling what 
work was necessary to get a car of grain from 
a connection, and what switching charges had 


to be paid, in some instances to two or thre2 
roads, the witness was interrupted by the Com- 
missioner saying: “You have told here about 
sealing, and weighing, and inspecting, and re- 
sealing. Is it not a fact that even if you did not 
receive this $2 reconsignment fee you would have 
to go through all that?” “I think so,” answereil 
the witness. “I thought so,’ was the rejoinder, 
whereupon it was elicited from the witness that 
the inspection and weighing were done by order 
of the state boards, and consequently were a 
legal imposition and not a rule or mere require- 
ment of the grain men. 


R. EARL COX. 


There is one advantage the country-bred boy 
enjoys over his city-bred fellow—he is not driven 
ab initio into specializing or nothing. The boy of 
the country has chance to expand—to feel his way 
—to acquire more than one craft or insight into 
more than one line of business, and do this, too, 
without necessarily becoming a “jack of all 
trades” if he has the stuff in him that would 
make him a success in town where opportunity, 


R. EARL COX. 


or, perhaps, need, for developing more than one 
talent, does not exist. 

This thought is suggested by the short career 
of R. Earl Cox, of W. D. Cox & Son, of Elsmore, 
Kansas. Born on a farm located four miles south 
of Humboldt, Kansas, on April 2, 1882, his father 
in 1887 moved to a point on the M., K. & TT. 
Ry. and established the present town of Elsmore, 
embarking in the general merchandise, grain and 
coal business. The subject of this sketch was 
broken into the harness of business at the age of 
eight, when he began clerking in the store morn- 
ings and evenings and Saturdays, attending school 
during the day. At fifteen years of age he grad- 
uated from the high school with its highest hon- 
ors and the following fall he began a business 


| course in Spalding’s College, finishing on March 


1, 1898, completing the course in three months 
under the usual time. 

During the same month he succeeded Charles 
Freeberg as partner in the firm of W. D. Cox 
& Co., the firm being then changed to W. D. 
Cox & Son. They handled hardware, implements, 
grain and coal, the junior member taking charge 
of the grain business. In 1900 the firm discon- 
tinued the implement business and added furni- 
ture and undertaking, by purchase of a local 
stock. Being a new line, the junior partner took 
up the study of embalming, and now holds three 
diplomas and a state license in this line of work. 
At time of receiving his state license, he was 
noted as being the youngest licensed embalmer 
in the United States. 


The firm built a modern grain elevator last 
fall and are now enjoying a nice and profitable 
local and transient grain business. Mr. Cox has 
occupied the president’s chair for four terms 
in the Southeastern Kansas Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, and in January last was elected a _ vice- 
president of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, no doubt being the youngest officer that 
Association has ever had, being then only twenty- 
four years of age. 

Mr. Cox has not been 
but has always been a leader in 
party in his town and county. 
progression, and is always found aoing his part 
for the upbuilding of the town and community 
in general. Mr. Cox is quite a student of litera- 
ture, always finding some time reading and 
mind building. He has also devoted much time 
to music in the past, but the duties of business 
have caused him to give less time to this ac- 
complishment, 


only active in business, 
the republican 


He believes in 


for 


RAILROAD CLAIMS IN IOWA. 


In regard to making claims before the lowa 
Board of Railroad Commissioners, Secretary Wells 


addressed the Commissioners to the following 
effect: 
“Under Sections 2134-35-36 of the Code, would 


it be proper to present to you a claim against a 
railroad company for damages because of 
crimination in furnishing cars; and does 
statute thus provide that the Board of 
Commissioners make an investigation and a re- 
port of the facts involved in the complaint and 
to order the railroad company to make settlement 
of such damages in accordance with the finding 
of the Commission? Kindly give me your con- 
struction of the statutes along these lines.” 

He received the following reply by Dwight N. 
Lewis, Secretary: 

“It is the opinion of this Commission that it 
would be perfectly proper for your association to 
make complaint to the Board of Railroad 
missioners under Sections 2134-35-36 of the 
We also call your attention to Section 
which is’ the section that defines the 
common carrier in this state. This 
might relate to transportation between 
individuals, or it might simply relate to the fail- 
ure of a railroad company to furnish cars for 
transporting freight, based upon the general duty 
of a common carrier and upon 


dis- 
the 
Railroad 


not 


Com- 
Code. 
2116, 
duty of a 
complainc 
towns or 


the section last 


quoted. The Commissioners have some doubt as 
to whether the burden of proof lies upon the 
question of the “power” of a railway company, 


as mentioned in Section 2116. It is quite likely 
that the court would say that the burden of proof 
rested upon the railway company to show that it 
was beyond its ability to furnish ears. In either 
event, the Board of Railroad Commissioners would 
be required to give notice to the railway company 
and fix the time of hearing and require the rail- 
way company to answer the complaint. It would 
then be the duty of the Commissioners to make 
an exhaustive investigation of the subject. 


“You may be sure that any complaint which 
you may file with the Commissioners will be 
promptly attended to. It is suggested that you 


confer with your attorneys upon the subject of 
damages sustained by your association on 
count of the failure of the railroad company, as a 
common carrier, to transport your freight within 
a reasonable time after demand is made by you.” 


ac- 


Grain handlers at the Canadian Pacific Railroad 


elevators at Ft. William struck on May 1, with 
300 cars of grain arriving daily to be handled. 
A demand for an increase of 3 cents an hour 
caused the walkout. 

Seattle grain men say that the bulk of the 
1906 wheat crop has now passed out of the 


hands of the growers and is owned at the water 
terminals. It is now simply a question of get- 
ting the wheat to the Sound. Local needs, at 
least, are now well supplied. 
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DIREOT HEAT ROTARY DRYER. 


The accompanying illustration shows a special 
dryer manufactured by the C. O. Bartlett & Snow 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, for the purpose of 
drying grain and grain products. It is known as 
the Style “M” Direct Heat Rotary Cylinder Dryer, 
and is especially adapted for use in small plants, 
as well as medium and large ones, 

This dryer has an outside cylinder 36 inches in 
diameter and 16 feet, 20 feet or 25 feet long. To 
this outside cylinder are fastened iron rings re- 
volving on rolls, or trunnions. There is also an 
inner cylinder. There are fire front and grate 
bars, 

The fire products pass directly into the inner 
cylinder, which extends the whole length of the 
dryer, and out at the stack or fan, whichever is 
desired. The grain or meal to be dried passes into 
the space between the inner and outer cylinder. 
inter-elevators fastened to the outside 
cylinder for continually elevating and cascading 
the material through the hot currents of air, and 
continually dropping it onto the inner hot 
There is also a current of air passing 
through the grain while it is being dried, taking 
up the moisture as fast as it is released. The 
dryer is very simple in construction. 

The capacity of the dryer depends upon the 
amount of firing done. It is reasonable in price 
The ob- 


There are 


also 
cylinder. 


and requires very little power to run it. 


STYLE ‘‘M” 


in placing this dryer on the market is to 
enable the small elevator man or miller to dry all 
his grain before shipping or storing, thus insuring 
safety. It is believed that this is a necessity, and 
something that will be thoroughly appreciated by 
the grain and milling trade. 


ject 


A NEW ENGLISH DEVICE. 


Any mechanical appliance which will facilitate 


and cheapen the handling of grain cargoes will 


be welcomed by those interested in the grain 
trade, says the Liverpool Courier. It must be 
admitted that in this direction there is consider- 


able room for improvement, although in connec- 
tion with the Liverpool docks especially much has 
been done within recent years to introduce labor- 
saving appliances in the shape of elevators and 
transhippers, so as to enable traders to meet the 
keen competition which has now to be contended 
with. There was on exhibition on March 28, in the 
board room at Coionial House, a working model 
of Brown’s patent combination floating grain ele- 
vator and transhipper, an invention which has al- 
ready claimed much attention from those associ- 
ated with the corn trade of the port. It has been 
designed by J. T. Brown of Rudgrave Square, Hegre- 
mont, an employe of the Mersey Docks and Harbar 
Board, who has been closely connected with the 
handling of grain cargoes at the Liverpool and 
Birkenhead Docks for many years. Mr. Brown 
claims that his invention is a distinct advance on 
present-mechanical appliances and will reduce the 
cost of handling grain in bulk or in sacks by 
from 25 to 30 per cent. His object in designing 
this combined grain elevator and transhipper is 
the great economy of labor in the several opera- 
tions that can be performed, in discharging vessels, 
handling grain, weighing and delivering to ware- 


houses, transhipping to vessels, delivering to rail- 
way wagons, carts, etc., and screening and blow- 
ing the grain (if required) in its passage from the 
vessel being discharged. 

No ship’s gear or assistance is required from 
the vessel to be discharged, to ship and unship 
the elevator, as the entire handling of elevator in 
putting in and taking out of the vessel is manipu- 
lated by the machinery on the elevator barge. In 
addition to bulk grain ships, provision is made for 
dealing with bag grain cargoes that can be dis- 
charged, weighed in draughts of 3 and 5 bags, 
skipped into bulk, reweighed and delivered either 
in sacks or bulk. The floating apparatus can pro- 
ceed to any vessels in dock or in the river, and 
perform the various operations required, such as 
elevating grain, weighing and transhipping to 
steamers, sailing vessels or barges, and if in dock 
where railway lines are laid down, deliver to 
railway wagons, carts, double story shed, ware- 
house or quay. The various operations can be 
performed at a very considerable reduction on the 
present charges, and provision is made on the 
apparatus to guard against any spillage or loss of 
grain in carrying out the different operations. 

The grain is elevated from the hold of the vessel 
to be discharged by means of a chain of buckets, 
which carry it to a receiver, along which it travels 
and is discharged into a hopper, from which in 
turn it is raised by a similar process to the top of 
the elevator, and then conveyed by means of shoots 
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into the warehouse or barge, or, if required, into 
sacks, which are automatically weighed, counted 
and landed on a platform ready for transhipping. 
If the grain has to be screened this is carried out 
on board the barge, and the dust, a marketable 
commodity, is collected by means of a cyclone, so 
that there is no wastage of any kind. One or more 
discharging plants can be arranged on the same 
pontoon or barge, and the bulk handling capacity 
of each may be from 50 to 100 tons per hour. Bulk 
transit, sacking, discharge, and loading can be car- 
ried on with one plant, and with four such elevator 
pontoons the largest grain cargoes can in a day 
or little over be transferred simultaneously to 
either barge, quay, or warehouse in bulk or in 
sacks, as required. The model, which was shown 
by Mr. Brown, was inspected by various members 
of the Dock Board, and other gentlemen connected 
with the grain and milling trades, who were greatly 
impressed with the utility of the invention and the 
ingenuity of its designer. 


Where is the oat crop raised? Speculator asks 
how many oats do Texas and Oklahoma raise? 
Last year they raised 43,000,000 bushels, against 
38,000,000 two years ago. They raise only a 
little more than they did ten years ago. Iowa 
and Illinois are the big states. They had 249,- 
000,000 in 1906, against 265,000,000 in 1905, or 
over a quarter of the total crop. They are the 
only states to raise over a hundred millions. 
Northwest has increased its oat production. 
Wiseonsin raises nearly a hundred millions. Min- 
nesota and Nebraska each raise seventy-odd mill- 
ions. Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, North and South 
Dakota and New York each average forty-oda 


millions. 1906 total crop was 964,000,000 bushels. 
Largest was 987,000,000 in 1902—King & Co., 
Toledo. 


[For the ‘‘American Elevator and Grain Trade,’’] 
THE NEWS OF THE TRADE IN 
TOLEDO. 


BY HOWARD L. SPOHN. 


Charles Park, owner of an elevator at Thorn- 
ville, near Newark, O., suffered $12,000 loss when 
his mill was destroyed by fire the middle of 
April. 

On Tuesday, May 9, Raymond P. Lipe, one of 
the largest and most prominent hay dealers in 
this section of the country, left New York on 
board the White Star Liner Celtic for a trip 
through Europe. He expects to be gone about 
three months. He is accompanied by his family. 

The Raymond P. Lipe Company of Toledo has 
recently purchased five sections of the M, E. 
Church sheds at Fayette, Ohio, for the purpose 
of establishing a permanent branch and ware- 
house. The sheds will be moved to the Toledo 
& Western Railroad yards, put on piers, fitted 
up with floors and sliding doors, and will be un- 
der the direction and management of Mr. S. A. 
Jones, the representative of the Lipe Company in 
that section. F 

For a time, at least, the negotiations which 
were expected to mean a new steel elevator for 
Toledo have been broken off. The deal, which 
was reported last month, was between the local 
owners of the old Union Elevator and some promi- 
nent New York capitalists. The price was prac- 
tically agreed upon, but some unexpected minor 
details brought the deal to a sudden termination. 
It is reported here, however, that the project is 
not necessarily abandoned and that negotiations 
may be opened again in a short time. 

The elevator at Metcalf, Ill, owned by Harry 
Epps of Delphos, Ohio, was totally destroyed by 
fire on Thursday night, April 18, entailing a loss 
of $45,000. There were 86,000 bushels of corn in 
storage. Insurance was heavy. It is thought the 
fire started from a spark from a Clover Leaf 
locomotive, while there is also a report that it 
may have been of incendiary origin. William 
Marquand, who is in charge of the elevator, was 
recently elected to an office in the village on an 
unpopular ticket, and it is said that. out of re- 
venge the deed may have been done. 

Clover seed shows an exceptional activity in 
the new crop options. Speculations are much 
more active than usual at this time of the year. 
and this fact is accounted for largely by the 
shortness of the crop during the past two sea- 
sons and the prospects for a similar condition 
next year. The weather so far has been deci- 
dedly against a large crop and already dealers are 
worrying about the next year’s supply. Since the 
miserable failure of the foreign shipments to 
stand grading, the question of what will be done 
for the shortage is becoming a momentous one. 
Summing it up the condition at this time is told 
in four words—bad reports, good buying. 

Although there seems to be more hay moying 
than has been apparent in the 30 days, the pre- 
vailing high prices still hold firm. It seems to 
be the general impression, however, that the top 
has been reached and that a fall would not be en- 
tirely unexpected. The new crop looks very 
good, and conditions are not exceptionally bad for 
a big production. Cheaper and lower grades 
seem to have the call, owing to the extreme high 
price of top grades, but there is no lack of buy- 
ing straight through. Carlots of No. 1 timothy 
are bringing about $19, with lower grades down in 
proportion. Clover brings $15. Wheat and oat 
straw are quoted at $7 with rye a shade higher 
selling freely at $8 and in some cases as high as 
$8.50. 

RAILROAD SITUATION. 

Grain shippers along the line of the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton Railroad have at last succeeded 
in making an arrangement whereby they will have 
better service in the way of box cars for ship- 
ment of grain, etc. The D., T. & I. has hereto- 
fore refused to allow its box cars to leave its 
line, and as a result the shippers have been 


an 
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greatly handicapped in their shipments to other 
markets. At a conference between the railroad 
officials and state officials at Columbus, Frank 
Durbin, general counsel for the D., T. & I, agreed 
that the road would allow one-half its box cars 
to be used for grain shipments, all such cars to 
be permitted to leave the line. Should the rail- 
road fail to keep this agreement, the attorney- 
general will’ be requested to bring suit and com- 
pel the road to live up to its charter granted by 
the state, as a common carrier. 

Another important point to shippers was the 
decision last month of the Ohio State Railroad 
Commission in regard to the complaints against 
the car service rules. By the ruling of the Com- 
mission the old 48-hour ruling on cars of 60,000 
pounds or less holds, but on cars of greater ca- 
pacity 72 hours are given for the unloading. 
Weather conditions also shall enter into the ques- 
tion of unloading, and when it is such as to 
prevent work on the cars the time is not to be 
eharged against the receiver. Holidays and Sun- 
days are also to be taken into consideration. The 
receivers will be given credit also on consign- 
ments, up to seven days, for time saved in unload- 
ing; that is, if a car on which the law gives two 
days to unload be unloaded in one day the other 
day can be used to apply on a delay on another 
car. The rulings were all very beneficial to the 
shippers and they are correspondingly pleased. 

Because of the fact that Chicago shippers are 
able to move their grain to the seaboard at a less 
rate than are the members of the Toledo Produce 
Exchange, a vigorous fight has been started by 
the Toledo Produce Exchange for a re-adjustment 
of rate conditions. The railway companies are ac- 
cused of discriminating in favor of Chicago ship- 
pers, in that while the freight rates in the states 
of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan have been ad- 
vanced to a basis of 19% cents on the hundred, 
the Chicago shippers still have the advantage of 
the old rate of 15 cents, thus making it cheaper 
to ship grain from Chicago to the seaboard than 
from any point east of Chicago. The fight has 
been started by the local Exchange by the send- 
ing out of a letter of protest, asking the co-opera- 
tion of all the grain dealers of the Central Freight 
Association territory, covering the three states 
mentioned. Until responses are received to the 
letter nothing definite will be done by the Pro- 
duce Exchange. If the grain dealers in the vari- 
ous cities involved will give their support to the 
movement, the Hxchange will begin the fight at 
onee to have a more just rate established. But 
whatever the outsiders do, it is practically assured 
that the Toledo grain men will take up the fight 
and carry it to the finish. : 

The action is taken as much for the protection 
of the producer as for the benefit of the Ex- 
change, because the brunt of the discrimination 
will be borne by the producer in the territory 
affected, and that he will be forced to receive 
less for his grain that the extra amount of the 
freight rate may be met by the shipper. 

CAR SHORTAGE INVESTIGATION. 

The most interesting development in the local 
grain and produce situation during the past 
month was the investigation of the car shortage 
situation by Special Agent Ralph M. Mackenzie 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Follow- 
ing the investigation there was a general relief; 
and now the latest development is the report that 
as a result of his investigation the federal grand 
jury which sits in June will do a little probing 
into the facts in the case. 

It seems that the Produce Exchange secured 
some evidence that Mansfield, Pittsburg and other 
points were being handled better, so far as cars 
are concerned, than the local market. When the 
facts were secured, the matter was taken up by 
the Exchange, with the result that the following 
message was sent out on April 12 to the Commis- 
sion, to President Newman of the New York Cen- 
tral, and to President McCrea of the Pennsyl- 
vania: 


Toledo industries have been paralyzed beyond 
description during the past 90 days by railroads 


neglecting to provide sufficient facilities for mov- 
ing freight. We, as a representative body, voice 
the sentiment of the entire community, 

And we have evidence that competing markets 
are being and have been much better supplied 
with cars, as they are offering grain for imme- 
diate shipment. Grain and grain products have 
been filed for shipment here for over two months, 
and no relief in sight. 

We earnestly protest against such discrimina- 
tion and respectfully request those in authority 
to immediately take steps to give Toledo ship- 
pers their due proportion of cars. 


In reply the New York Central transmitted the 
following: 


Extremely short of equipment at every point 
on our line, but are endeavoring to 
available equipment absolutely without discrimin® 
tion. Will make special effort to relieve the 
situation at Toledo, 


On April 17, in reply to another telegram from 
the Toledo Produce Exchange, Mr. Brown of the 
New York Central wired: 


I am advised by the Lake Shore people that 50 
cars were furnished Toledo shippers on Monday 
and Tuesday, and that 50 more are now en route 
to be distributed among your shippers. We are 
furnishing you more than your proportion of the 
total number of cars available, and submission of 
all facts to the Interstate Commerce Commission 


distribute | 


AN OHIO PLANT. 


The premises at Agosta, O., owned and operated 
by C. O. Barnthouse, successor to C, F. & C. O, 
Barnthouse, was originally built for a flour mill, 
as its appearance indicates, and was operated as 
a mill. In 1908, however, it was dismantled and 
converted into a grain elevator, with 28,000 bush- 
els’ capacity. The present equipment includes a 
25-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse Gasoline Engine, 
Eureka Separator, Clipper and Seed Cleaner, Ohio 


Corn Cleaner, U. S. Sheller,’; Monarch Burr Feed 
Mill, Standard Track Scales, American Grain- 
meter, Fairbanks Wagon Scale, overhead corm 
dump. 

The building is a heavy frame construction and 
is ceiled inside. The bins are all hoppered. Cars 
are loaded by gravity from the elevator head. 
The elevator has one stand with- 6x11 buckets 


and two stands with 5x9 buckets. 

Mr. Barnthouse deals in seeds, salt, coal, flour, 
etc., as well as grain, and does a nice, comforta- 
ble business, 


GATES & CO. QUIT. 


The famous house of C. G. Gates & Co. of 


ELEVATOR OF C. 0, BARNTHOUSE, AGOSTA, OHIO. 


would undoubtedly result in an order from them 
reducing your car supply. 

The Pennsylvania wired in return that they 
were furnishing all the cars they could get and 
that Toledo was no worse off than any other city. 
They attributed their difficulty to the fact that 
they were unable to get their cars back from 
other lines. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, however, 
did not waste any time, but immediately sent on 
Mr. Mackenzie. He arrived on Monday, April 15, 
and on the following Friday the situation com- 
menced to clear up materially and cars were regu- 
lar arrivals. He continued his work in secret 
for a week, and then, after announcing that he 
had made an examination, he remained over still 
another week before he went to Washington. 

Shortly after he returned to Washington Dis- 
trict Attorney Sullivan came over from Cleve 
land, and the information leaked out that he was 
doing a little missionary work which would bring 
the grand jury and the railroads into communion 
in June. Mr. Sullivan refused to go into any 
discussion of his work, simply stating that he 
was looking after “routine.” It is known, how- 
ever, that he will surely get after some of the 
roads on complaints from small coal shippers; 
and it is altogether likely that Mr. Mackenzie’s 
report will figure materially in the developments 
in the case. 

But, in so far as the grain and feed shippers 
are concerned, their point has been obtained in 
a great measure. That is, they have had material 
relief; and while some of the kinder-hearted ship- 
pers are willing to attribute it to natural causes, 
it is nevertheless strangely significant that the 
“natural causes” came into effect right after the 
Commission got busy on the job. 


New York and Chicago has quit, or will on June 
1, owing, it is said, to the desire of the other ten 
partners to be relieved of the operations of the 
Gateses, pere et fils. 

The house was more famous latterly for its 
plunges, or those of Gates pere, in Wall Street: 
and there was a rumor that during the heavy 
stock market slump in January the Gates inter- 


ests had lost heavily; but this story was not 
borne out by the information obtainable in the 
loan market, which showed that the firm were 


smaller borrowers of money than was their usual 
custom, a fact which indicated on its face a 
leaning toward the bear side, Those who held 
the belief that the Gates crowd had been heavy 
losers went so far as to fix the amount of their 
losses at $6,000,000. However, the operations of 
J. W. Gates and his son and their followers have 
been of the first magnitude, and it has not been 
unusual for the house at times 
$100,000,000 of stocks. 


to carry over 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN GOVERN- 
MENT CERTIFICATES. 


At the request of a number of grain merchants, 
the South Australian government last year entered 
upon a new departure, in connection with the pro-: 
duce depot, by allowing an expert to certify the 
weight and quality of a dozen shipments of wheat 
sent across sea; and in every instance, says the 
official reporter, the experiment turned out very 
well, 

The advantage derived by merchants by reason 
of this action of the government, says the Aus- 
tralian Miller, was that they were able to sell their 
wheat and get immediate settlement on production 
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of the government certificate as to quality. The 
buyer was quite willing to accept the guarantee of 
the government without any demur, and the mer- 
chant received his check. Some thousands of tons 
of wheat were represented by these shipmenis. 
The merchants who made the arrangement with 
the government urged that with the official certifi- 
eates of the state they could find markets for their 
cereals which would not otherwise be open to them. 

The work was done without any cost to govern- 
ment, as the shipper met all the cost of weighing 
and inspection. 


SACK PROBLEM ON THE COAST. 


The high price of grain sacks has made the 
consumers on the Pacific slope very sensitive to 
manipulations of the market; and intense interest 
is felt in the management of the state prison 
factories of Washington and California. In the 
former state a new law has been enacted, from 
which, however, Walla Walla farmers anticipate 
One of the 
large wheat growers of that district is quoted as 


little advantage over past conditions. 


saying: 

The result of the law governing the price and 
distribution of prison grain bags just enacted 
will probably be that the penitentiary will have 
their sacks on hand at the end of the season. 
Farmers up in Spokane and Whitman counties 
cannot afford to buy pen.-sacks at 9 cents with 
the local freight added and without any assur- 
ance that they can secure all they need at the 
same figure of the Calcutta sack dealers in Port- 
land. 

Instead of the penitentiary jute mill acting as 
lator of the price of grain sacks, its use- 
fulness has been destroyed in that capacity, be- 
cause some of the farmers who were unable to 
procure prison-made sacks at the reduced price 
could not see that because of the penitentiary 
product they were getting their products at a 
much lower figure than they otherwise would. 

This gentleman believes that a mistake was 
made in the state attempting to make a profit 
on the grain bags manufactured at the peniten- 
tiary, which, in view of the present high price 
of jute, brings tt:e price close to that asked for 
the Calcuttas. 


The Washington State Board of Control for the 
penitentiary had fixed the price of grain sacks 
for the coming season at 9 cents, and announced 
the following allotment of bags for'1907:- Asotin 


County, credited with 600,000 bushels, will get 


13,240 sacks; Franklin, 2,000,000 bushels, 44,150 
sacks; Lincoln, 5,000,000 bushels, 110,000 sacks; 
Walla Walla, 3,000,000 bushels, 66,240 sacks: 
Adams, 5,000,000 bushels, 110,400 sacks; Garfield, 
2,000,000 bushels, 44,160 sacks; Spokane, 2,000,- 
000 bushels, 14.160 sacks; Columbia,  3,000,- 


000 bushels, 66,240 sacks; Benton, 2,000,000 bush- 
els, 44,160 Whitman, 5,500,000 bushels. 
121,440 sacks. It will be seen by this allotment 
that there is a pretty general distribution of the 


sacks; 


bags instead of concentrating them in the Walla 
Walla district, as in the past. 

It appears that a few years ago, when the penit- 
tentiary grain bags were first put on the market, 
there was no demand for them, and the farmers 
would not buy them at any price. It was then 
that a few of the large wheat producers in the 
Walla Walla Valley came to the front and agreed 
to take the entire output of the penitentiary at 
the price fixed by the state board of control. 
When farmers in other districts began to take an 
interest in the “pen.” bags, Walla Walla had prac- 
Then came a demand 
that there must be some sort of apportionment 
among applicants so that a more equitable dis- 
tribution among consumers could be made, but 
after one year’s trial that system was abandoned 
and the one embodied in the new law was 
adopted, by which the sale of bags is apportioned 
among the counties according to crop estimates 
made by the state grain commissioner, The prison 
product is only about one-fifth the total consump- 

In California, also, a few years ago, it was a 
difficult matter to sell pen. bags for which now 
farmers are scrambling, and on the distribution 
of which to consumers they charge bad faith on 


tically absorbed them all. 


the part of the penitentiary commissioners. By 
the middle of April there had been about 1,600 
applications for bags filed, of which 443 were for 
upward of 5,000 bags each, and the rest for 200 
bags and upward. This season the special com- 
plaint is the sale by the Board to the So. Pacific 
Milling Co. of a very large number of bags. 

But at best the pen. makes only a small portion 
of the whole number of bags needed; and at a 
meeting of the Inland Empire Wheat Raisers’ As- 
sociation at Pendleton, in April, it was voted to 
accept the bid of a Portland firm for supplying 
250,000 bags. The price, while not officially made 
public, is understood to have been 9% cents, 
with a condition that it be lowered in the event 
of a decline. During the meeting sufficient orders 
for bags were received from farmers to bring 
the total number up to 268,000. Consequently, it 
will -be necessary for the association’ to make 
another purchase in the near future, - 


COBURN ON CROP REPORTING. 


In forwarding to the trade on April 29 a report 
of even date on the condition of winter wheat in 
Kansas, Secretary Coburn says: 

“It should be stated that this is not a report of 
probabilities of what may happen, or what the 
situation may be next week or next month, but of 
conditions as they were in Kansas in the last half 
of the fourth week in April. It is not an expres- 
sion of opinion by the secretary of the State Board 
of Agriculture; it does not deal with conditions 
past or present in Oklahoma or other outside ter- 
ritory. It is not the wail of some unfortunate and 
dejected Jones or Brown whose wheat field or neigh- 
borhood has suffered mishap; nor on the one hand 
the weird word-painting of an emissary sent out 
in a Pullman car by speculators to spy the land 

»through bullseyes and smoked glasses; nor, on 
the other, of an artificially inspired land broker 
whose early expiring options prompt his painting 


NEW ELEVATOR FOR McCRAY, the landscape in rose tints, but the sober consensus 


MORRISON & CO. 


The frame iron-clad elevator shown in the a> 
designed for 


companying picture was McCray. 


McCRAY, MORRISON & CO.’S 


Morrison & Co. of Kentland, Ind., and erected at 
Ade, Ind., by Fred Friedline, architect and engi 
neer. The house is a substantial cribbed design 
with momolithie conerete foundations and is coy- 
ered with galvanized corrugated iron and galvan- 
ized iron roofing. 

The machinery equipment consists of two stands 
of elevator legs, each equipped with 14x7 buckets; 
one Marseilles Combined Sheller and Cleaner ant 
Buffalo Hopper Seale located over bins; one New 
Era Manlift; rope drive from line shaft to coun- 
tershaft and chain and sprocket drives with fric- 
tion clutches to elevator heads. There are two 
wagon dumps of large capacity, one of them be- 
ing equipped with a Chief Har Corn Feeder. 

The power house is in a detached building of 
brick. A brick fire wall divides the large cob 
and fuel room from the engine and boiler room. 
The roof and second story of cob house are of 
galvanized corrugated iron. The engine is a 
30-horsepower self-contained, made by the Chand- 
ler & Taylor Co. The boiler is a tubular boiler 
of 40-horsepower capacity. The iron frame wagon 
seales and office are placed close to the engine 
room, as shown in photograph. 

The elevator has a capacity of 28,000 bushels, 
and in design and equipment is the model country 
elevator of Indiana, It is located on the Chicago, 
Indiana & Southern Railway in the new town of 
Ade. The eatire plant was designed by Fred 
Friedline, Chicago, and erected on a general con- 
tract. 


of what the men on the ground, neither bought nor 
sold, buying nor selling, see and say. 

“Every day statements are published of what 
may occur and the various disasters that will fol- 


ELEVATOR AT ADE, IND. 


low unless there is a change of weather within a 
given time, or that if misfortune, reported in the 
next county, should come and destroy the wheat, 
the yield would be greatly diminished. All of this 
when analyzed amounts to no more than a re- 
statement of the accepted fact that unless it rains 
a long dry spell is probable. Anxiety and actual 
damage are by no means identical; green lice do 
not of necessity spell great loss, and April bugs 
do not avouch a breadless year.” 


RICE ELEVATOR SCHEME. 


C. W. Hoyt of Kansas City, and who has in 
charge the interests of Chicago capitalists, is ne- 
gotiating with the Texas Rice Farmers’ Associa- 
tion for a chain of rice elevators and warehouses 
through the Texas rice belt. It is contemplated 
to sell stock to the extent of $500,000 for the 
construction of these buildings, including a large 
central plant at Houston. An exchange says: 

“It is estimated that the crop this year will be 
2,000,000 bags. 
and bags can be done away with when the ele- 
vator is installed. Then there is a waste in han- 
dling in the bags. It is estimated that the waste 
and the cost of the bags combined will amount 
to 25 cents per bag. This amounts to $500,000 
on a crop of 2,000,000 bags.” 


Navigation opened at Ft. William with every 
elevator loaded to the roof and the railway yards 
crowded to the limit. 


The bags cost about 12 cents, ~ 
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REPORT ON CHICAGO ELE- 
VATORS. 


The special committee on elevators, appointed 
by Walter Fitch shortly before his term as _ presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade expired, and 
consisting of Jas. H., Milne, chairman, John B. 
Adams, Geo, R. Nichols, Wm. N. Eckhardt, J. H. 
Ware, Frank B. Rice and Edwin S, Skillen, on 
May 7 submitted a report, recommending as fol- 
lows: : 

Your committee recommends that the board of 
directors take the matter up with the railway com 
panies and in conjunction with the legal advice of 
the attorney of the board, in view of the recent 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under the Hepburn act of the Peavey case, en 
deavor to obtain the necessary relief as to storage 
facilities, if possible, and, in any event, to pro- 
eure for the Chicago market every facility now 
and heretofore granted to our competitors by the 
railway companies, together with whatever’ facili- 
ties they may be required to grant under the 
Peavey decision in the matter of transfer facilities. 


Thereupon the following committee was ap 
pointed to carry on the work suggested by the 
above report: H. Nr Sager, chairman; Edward 
Andrew, J. A. Bunnell, James Bradley and E. B. 
Boyd. All of the members of the committee are 
on the board of directors except Mr. Boyd, who 
is at the head of the transportation department. 


The question at issue, the relations of the “ele- 
vator interests’ to the Board—that is, the public 
—has been a’.delicate one for a long time, and 
every attempt hitherto to modify existing condi- 
tions in order to broaden the public’s interest 
has created friction. The committee, then, as the 
report says, “appreciating the magnitude and deli- 
cacy of this question,’ resolved at the outset to 
set aside all “personal grievances and _ private 
quarrels,’ and try “to improve the elevator sys- 
tem as it relates to members and to different 
businesses on the Board of Trade,’ and, there- 
fore, to proceed solely upon constructive lines, 
fair and equitable alike to all the interests in- 
volved.” , 


The first question was the obligation of the rail-~ 


ways, under the Hepburn act, to furnish elevator 
facilities, The LEoard’s attorney is of opinicn 
that they are not obliged to furnish “such facil- 
ities, so far, at least, as storage is concerned,” 
although he “conceded that so far as transfer of 
grain in transit is concerned, the act probably 
would: require them to furnish facilities.” 

In accordance with this opinion, the committee, 
through Traffic Manager Boyd, opened  corre- 
spondence with the Western roads requesting 
their consideration of the following proposition: 


First: That there shall be operated on each of 
the grain-receiving roads into Chicago an elevator 
in which grain may be stored by the public at a 
nominal charge. 

Second: That there shall be operated in con- 
nection with public elevators, or separately, facili- 
ties for handling of grain, such as cleaning, mix- 
ing, clipping,-ete., for which a nominal sum shall 
be charged. 

Third: That the control and operation of said 
elevators shall be by the carrier, or some sourc2 
other than those engaged in merchandising, trad- 
ing or dealing in grain. 

Fourth: That on all grain received into such 
elevators for transfer purposes, there shall be paic 
by each railroad bringing grain into Chicago, to 
all elevators or industries located thereon—public 
or private—a fixed allowance for prompt unloading 
of the grain and release of cars. 

The following plan to carry out ideas of Board 
of Trade was suggested by the committee: 


First: That there shall be organized by the rail- 
roads bringing grain into Chicago an operating 
company which shall lease or acquire, on each of 
said roads, elevator facilities that will be capable 
of “handling” and storing for public account grain 
which may arrive via the several roads. Grain 
for storage in any of the elevators controlled by 
said operating company not to leave the initial 
line. 

Second: That each railroad bringing grain into 
Chicago shall pay a specific amount per bushel 
.to any elevator, public or private, located on its 
tracks for the service of unloading and release of 
its equipment, and such amount shall compensate 
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the elevator for the loading of the outbound cars, 
and the storage of the grain for a period of ten 
(10) days from date such grain is unloaded 
therein. Orders for disposition of inbound grain 
to any elevator covered by this section to be given 
within days of inspection. 

Third: That grain purchased on arrival at Chi- 
cago ordered to other railways may be delivered 
free to such other railway as may be designated. 
No transfer or other allowance to be made by the 
initial carrier. 

Fourth: That all grain ordered out from ele- 
vators upon initial line which has received the 
benefit of transfer allowance shall be subject to 
a switching charge to connecting lines of an 
amount which is reasonable, as at present time, 
plus average cost of transfer; such charge to be 

ll outbound terminal expense forwarding lin: 
should absorb, When grain is ordered direct to 
connecting line for transfer, such transfer allow- 
ance to be performed at expense of said connect- 
ing line through elevators located thereon, public 
or private, 


And in support of these suggestions Chairman 
Milne filed a letter with the roads containing 
among others the following statements: 

We are satisfied the plan proposed will very 
greatly improve the car situation—more so, in fact, 
than I believe you realize; because, by having such 
elevator facilities provided for the public, thor- 
oughly divorced from the management of parties 
engaged in the grain trade, and operated in the 
same manner in which the Santa Fe Ry. Co. 
elevator is proposed to be operated and managed, 
owners of grain would promptly unload their prop: 
erty into such a house, knowing that it was not 
operated by-a competitor, to whom they must pay 
tribute, and their business operations subjected to 
the knowledge and supervision of such competi- 
tors, to say nothing of the other serious disad- 
vantages the present method carries with it. Your 
cars would thus be released days, and possibly in 
some cases weeks, quicker than is the case now. 
Such a system would entirely avoid, if not rende. 
impossible, a situation such as now (Jan. 7) pre- 
vails upon the Illinois Central, where an embargo 
has been placed upon its cars, very detrimental to 
general business, and which operates practically 
to create a monopoly in the grain coming in on 
that road in the hands of the one firm operating 
the Illinois Central elevators. 

Furthermore, on the question of expense, allow 
me to remind you that the Board of Trade does 
not ask “something for nothing.” We think that 
the elevators should at least clear their expenses; 
and to be relieved of the onerous conditions under 
which we are compelled to do business because 
of the relations and conditions now existing be- 
tween the railways and those operating the ele- 
vators of the railway companies, we are willing 
to pay a reasonable price for the work, sufficient 
to reimburse the railway companies for such ex 
pense. 

I think I may safely say that our Board has 
always shown a disposition to be fair and just to- 
ward the railways; and we would like to feel 
that the railways maintain a similar attitude 
towards us, and are willing to manifest a dispo- 
sition to protect this city in its natural rights, 
against the aggressions of other competitive mar- 
kets. 

We seek no undue advantages over competi- 
tors, but we do insist upon equable treatment 
with any and all of them. 

The reply of the roads to these suggestions 
showed that they had been in prior communica- 
tion with the elevator men, and their reply was 
substantially, “See the roads individually.” This 
was done, Traffic Manager Boyd reporting as fol- 
lows: 


The “Burlington” expressed its willingness to 
make a trial, if they could get an elevator. They 
did not seem to think there would be much diffi- 
culty in that. 

The “Milwaukee” said that while they had no ele- 


-vator of their own, they would be found “in line” 


when the time came, but they did not want to 
express themselves definitely. I need not waste 
time with them; they would be found in front. 

The “Alton” told me practically the same thing; 
they did not care to invest any money, but it 
would be possible for them to hook up with the 
Milwaukee and get an elevator acceptable to both 

The “Great Western’’—I had a talk with their 
representative. He concurred in the views in 2 
general way. Stated he would report to the vice- 
president, who would be down the following week 
and would let me know. I have received no defi- 
nite advice yet. 

The “Rock Island” has expressed itself at differ- 
ent times as being favorable, but did not care to 
commit itself because of the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. That seems to be 
the specter confronting the railroads today, as to 


' 


what the Commission is going to decide in the 
Peavey case and as to what attitude they will 
assume toward railroads owning elevators. They 
don’t want to invest any money until they know 
the decision of the Commission. That decision has 
been arrived at and one member of the Commis- 
sion has been delegated to write it, but they do 
not indicate one way or the other, but I have been 
told a decision has been reached. 

I had an interview with D. Miller of the “Q,” 
and I understand they were all ready. He said he 
would try the experiment for a year. 

It is apparent the roads do not care to go 
into the storage business unless compelled to do 
so; hence the committee made the recommenda 
tion above quoted, and await the action of the 
roads on the requirements of the Hepburn act 
as influenced by the decision quoted elsewhere in 
the “Peavey” case, adding, however, the follow- 
ing: 

In view of the fact that some of the railways 
do not own any elevators in Chicago, and that 
time will be required to obtain them, either by 
building or lease, and in view of the near approach 
of July 1, your committee feel that they ought 
no longer to delay in making their report, and 
that any further action in this direction will carry 
greater weight and be more likely of accomplish- 
ment through the officers and governing body of 
the association than through a subordinate com- 
mittee. 

Your committee desire to state that in 
opinion the ideal system of grain transfer and 
storage facilities is that now furnished by the 
Santa Fe road, through its new elevator on the 
south branch of the Chicago River, and _ that 
the efforts of the Board should be exerted to 
the utmost to obtain similar facilities from all 
of the other railroads. When such facilities are 
provided under any approved management that 
is not in any way interested in grain, elevators 
equipped as this one is should be given prefer- 
ence in being declared regular under our rules, 
and should have the unqualified support of our 
members in insuring their success. 

The committee also communicated with the 
Commerce Commission, but owing to the then 
status of the Peavey case no result was accom- 


plished by the companies. 


their 


also in reference to the 
existing public elevators that when the committee 
opened negotiations with the present managers 
and proprietors of regular warehouses with a 
view of reaching an agreement with them they 
were informed by the Armour Grain Co., Peavey 
Grain Co., and Bartlett, Frazier & Carrington, the 
owners of public elevators, that— 


The committee say 


it was their desire and intention to retire per- 
manently from the business of public ware- 
houses; but that unless forced to cancel their 


would not again apply to the board of directors 
for their elevators to be made regular ware- 
houses; but that unless forced to cancel their 
licenses by an adverse decision of the courts in 
the Schaffer case, now being prosecuted before 
a master, these licenses would be allowed to 
run until the close of the present year, when 
all of those elevators now operated by them 
as public warehouses of Class “A,” would, from 


and after January 1, 1908, be operated as 
“private” elevators. By resolution of your com- 
mittee, its present chairman was requested to 


wait upon the other managers of public ele- 
vators and ascertain if they maintained a simi- 
lar attitude on this important question. He did 
so and found that at that time J. Rosenbauyn 
“would not go out of the business of public 
warehousemen unless legislated out’; that Wal- 
ter Keith said “his warehouse was for sale and 
whenever a purchaser was found it was his in- 
tention to retire from the business’; so that 
practically all of them were likely to assume 
this attitude. And your committee find that 
they act as-.a unit in all their responses to our 
various overtures and have been assured that in 
all matters of this kind they will act together. 

The committee here report a letter from Mr. 
Marcy, of the Armour Grain Co., giving his rea- 
sons why that company decided to retire from the 
public elevator business, in which, among other 
things, he says: 

I feel that the temper of the Board of Trade 
members is such that a change in the system of 
operation of the public elevators in this city is 
an absolute necessity. Apparently a majority 
of the members feel that it is detrimental to 
their interests to have public elevators con- 
ducted along the lines that they are now being 
handled; therefore, I feel that for the good of 
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the trade as well as the public warehousemen 
the system should be completely changed. .I am 
of the opinion that practically all of the pres- 
ent public elevator men feel that they are ready 
to retire from the public elevator business just 
as quick as the Board of Trade can provide 
ample facilities in the way of public elevators 
to handle the Chicago Board of Trade business; 
that 


but, although the present proprietors feel 

they would like to retire from the public ware- 
house business, they do not desire to do any- 
thing in a hasty manner so as to embarrass the 


situation, but feel quite positive that as soon as 


possible they should retire from this class of 
business. 
{ feel that your committee or the Board of 


Trade should, just as soon as possible, work out 
some plan whereby public elevators may be pro- 
vided and such elevators as are provided be 
operated entirely by people or concerns who are 
not interested in any way in the handling of 
grain. 

I will give you reasons why I do not 
think that any of the present warehousemen can 
continue to operate public warehouses. In the 
first place, no one can be expected to operate 
an elevator, either public or private, without 
making something out of it. At the present 
rates of storage it is practically impossible for 
a moderate-sized public elevator to make both 
even in favorable years, unless they 
secure a large amount of grain, which is 
impossible even under present sys- 
proprietor of a public warehouse Se- 
wherever he can and sells it to a 
party to go to his public elevator, thus 

him to earn some storage. This prac- 
now being attacked; and while a number 
warehousemen and their attorneys do 

the system will be found to be agains: 
some of the other Board of Trade peo- 
think that will be the case. We 
granted, for the sake of argu- 
courts should decide that a pub- 
lic warehouseman has no right to sell his grain 
to another party to go to the warehouseman’s 
own public house for account of the other party. 
in that case, there would be no possible way for 
a public warehouseman to get grain for his ele- 
except at very rare intervals, and these 
only at times when there was a corner in a cCer- 
tain month. Between those times no one would 
have any interest in putting anything into the 
public elevators, which would make them help- 
less in taking care of themselves if not allowed 
to buy any grain orin any manner toinfluence it 
into their houses. The grain would not'go there 
naturally for the reason that there are so mary 
concerns operdting private elevators. Every 
grain which shows itself on the Board 
jumped for by these different priv- 
and this in itself would prevent 
or owner of the grain from put- 
into the public houses, as the private 
would pay him better than he could ob- 
by putting it into the public houses, In 
idition to that all of the other competing mar- 
are bidding and straining every point in 
order to obtain the grain; therefore, anyone can, 
easily see how impossible it is for a public 
warehouseman to obtain any grain unless he 
manner influence it. 

why I feel quite positive that the 

operators cannot continue to operate 
warehouses is that there is quite an in- 
the Board which feels that the ele- 
should at all times and under all cir- 
guarantee the integrity of the grain 
This is something which 
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no sane warehouseman could afford to do. Grain 
is a peculiar article. It will very often get out 
of condition in spite of the very best care and 
attention; and in such cases the warehouseman 
would have the privilege of posting the grain 


the holder of the receipts standing the loss. 

Another point is the difference between the in 
and the out inspection. As you are aware, there 
are a large number of inspectors inspecting the 
grain on track. The grade which is put on 
the grain by these inspectors is the grade which 
is used when the grain is unloaded into the ele- 
vator and the receipts issued. There are three 
supervising inspectors who at times overrule 
the inspectors. In addition to this, there is the 
appeal committee of three members. These dif- 
ferent inspectors are changed and the appeai 
committee is changed from time to time; and 
in addition.to that, all this inspection is done 
largely by opinion, or sense of judgment, accord- 
ing to the individual inspector, the supervising 
inspector or the appeal committee’s opinion as 
to what constitutes the grade or what does not. 
This grain is inspected .and put into the ele- 
vator by one set of inspectors or supervising in- 
spectors. Later on—several months, perhaps— 
when the grain is shipped out, possibly the ap- 


and 


peal committee has been changed, or the in- 
spectors have been changed; and, if they see 
fit, they can refuse the grain, which originally 
went in for a certain grade. 

Some members of the Board seem to feel that 
the elevator men must assume all the responsi- 
bility. This they cannot afford to do; and the 
time might come some day when a very serious 
state of affairs might be brought about by hav- 
ing a large amount of a certain kind of grain in 
store and some party manipulating the market 
eall for the grain and the appeal committee re- 
fuse to take it, and the party owning the re- 
ceipts making a demand on the elevator com- 
pany to provide grain which the appeal com- 
mittee would take, which would be impossible 
on account of it being unavailable, and immense 
losses might be assessed against the proprietor 
of the elevator on account of the inspection de 
partment changing its ideas on the grade between 
the time the grain went into the elevator and the 
time of shipment. Having this in mind, about a 
year and a half ago the public warehousemen 
wrote a letter to the board of directors and the 
public in general and advertised it in the news- 
papers in effect that they would not be responsi- 
ble for any grain getting out of condition or for 
any change in opinion of the inspection de- 
partment; and I feel that the board will not be 
satisfied with any arrangement except that the 
elevators guarantee this grain, and that, of 
course, they cannot do. 


Apropos the Marcy letter the committee have 
the following to say, among other things: 


The objection urged in the matter of the 
inequality of “in” and “out” inspection and the 
risks thereby involved, we think is well taken; 
but if the recommendations of your committee in 
their two preliminary reports of December 21, 
1906, and January 7, 1907, are faithfully and 
persistently carried out, this objection will largely 
disappear, except in isolated cases. In that con- 
nection, however, it is proper to state that the 
cause of this inequality of “in” and “out’’ inspec- 
tion probably is traceable to the fact that, as 
stated by Mr, James Patten from the rostrum a 
one of the public meetings in the visitors’ room, 
to-wit: “Ninety-eight per cent of the contract 
grain put into public elevators is put there by 
the warehousemen themselves,” and as also stated 
from the same rostrum at that same meeting by 
Mr. Stream, representing Shaffer & Co.’s elevat- 
ors, that they make the grain no higher than is 
necessary to pass into the grade. Natural dete- 
rioration, therefore, is probably more than any- 
thing else responsible for this difference of opin- 
ion between the inspector who inspects the grain 
“into” the elevator and of the one who inspects 
it “out,’ the margin between the quality of the 
grain itself and the minimum requirements of the 
grade given it being so slight as to leave no room 
for deterioration or for reasonable difference of 
opinion between inspectors. This is less likely 
to be the case in the future under the proposed 
new order of things, especially if one of the con- 
ditions proposed by your committee and agreed 
to by the elevator people is faithfully and intel- 
ligently carried out, viz.: that “all grain going 
into and coming out of regular’ warehouses shall 
be under the supervision of competent grain 
samplers appointed by the Board of Trade, under 
the direction of the grain committee, and working 
in conjunction with the state Grain Inspection 
Department, 

In justice to warehousemen of Class ‘A,’ how- 
ever, your committee are of the opinion that any 
grain passed into their warehouses as fully en- 
titled to a given grade, unless it shall have been 
out of condition or from some other cause shall 
have materially deteriorated, should be inspected 
out as of a similar grade, and in no case should 
a mere technicality be permitted to condemn the 
property to a lower grade, since such grain can 
not lawfully be posted, unless it is ‘out of con- 
dition” to an extent that it cannot be maintained 
at its original grade by the warehousemen. On 
the other hand, grain mixed and graded down to 
a line just sufficient to pass it into a given grade 
and put there by the warehousemen themselves 
and kept in store for a length of time to earn 
storage. is a risk it would be unjust to impose 
upon the public, and is one that the warehouse- 
men under such circumstances should themselves 
assume. 


It was also proposed to form a holding company 
for the purpose of operating all the public ele- 
vators made so under the rule of the Board; 
but this has come to nothing. Nor has the com- 
mittee been able to get a proposition from the 
elevator owners under which they would be will- 
ing to operate regular houses after January 1 next; 
therefore, concluded the committee, “it seems 
necessary to make immediately some provision 


for the issuance and protection of regular ware- 
house receipts; therefore, we would offer as a 


suggestion to your honorable body the feasibility 
of taking over the warehouse business so far as it 
relates to the issuance and protection of receipts 
that are deliverable on regular contracts. 

“Several of the elevator proprietors have offered 
to lease, or turn over, to the Board of Trade As- 
sociation sufficient warehouse capacity to meet its 
requirements. Would it not be possible for the 
association to conduct the warehouse business in 
the same efficient: manner that the weighing de- 
partment is now operated and without meeting 
any more serious problems than have been suc- 
cessfully solved there? In some of its features 
the handling of the warehouse business in con- 
junction with the weighing department would be 
a benefit to the trade. 

“The object sought to be accomplished by this 
plan is the security and integrity of our warehouse 
recipts, and not the conduct of the business for 
profit; and if there are no serious legal objec- 
tions in the way, it may possibly be a solution of 
the question.” 


FOREIGN COMPLAINTS OF AMER™ 
ICAN GRAIN INSPECTION 
REVIVED—THE REMEDY. 


The complaints of the condition on arrival of 
American grain which have’ been so _ insistent 
during the past few years have been revived; and 
in addition to the correspondence on the subject 
between Messrs. Patterson of the International 
Committee and Mr. Courcier of the National As- 
sociation, the consular reports of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor have been loaded with 
reports to the same effect. From these last, the 
notations below are taken as indicative of local 
feeling at points of arrival: 

Consul Hamm, at Hull, England, noting an ar- 
rival from New Orleans in bad order, says: 


It is not often that a ship arrives with so 
much spoiled corn aboard as the Cynthia had, but 
a corn-laden vessel rarely arrives without a 
smaller or larger fraction of its cargo damaged 
from bad loading or defective ventilation, or from 
the corn being too green to ship, or from all these 
causes together. Corn importers complain that 
in this way they are subjected to much loss, and 
their willingness to purchase corn from America 
has been consequently lessened. 


Consul Hamm then proceeds to discourse with 
apparent wisdom on the assumed fact that the 
“arrival of damaged corn at Hull, and probably 
in England, has’ been especially noticeable since 
the practice of shipping from the Gulf port has 
come into use.” This is, of course, a mere as- 
sumption; and the consul’s notion that “corn 
shipped from the Gulf ports is more apt to be- 
come heated than if shipped from the North At- 
lantic ports,” is not justified by the record. 

According, again, to the report of Consul Hamm, 
published on April 15— 


Another cause which hurts the reputation of 
American corn in the English market, it is as- 
serted, is the inferior grade of corn which, very 
often, is certificated at a higher or. better grade 
than what it really is, and the receiver is com- 
pelied to pay for the corn according to the grade 
stated on the certificate. Still another is the 
practice of mixing different kinds of grain, as 
oats with corn, and the certificate stating that it 
is oats pure and simple, and the receiver being 
compelled to pay for oats, although there is maize 
mixed with it. The present price of corn in Hull 
delivered is, wholesale, about $5.16; retail, about 
$5.40 per 480 pounds—that is, 8 bushels of 60 
pounds each. The American bushel is 56 pounds. 
The present rate of freight from New Orleans 
and Galveston is 6 cents to 64% cents per Ameri- 
can bushel of 56 pounds. This is the freight 
only, and to this should be added the cost of 
insurance and working ex ship before the corn 
can be delivered to buyers. The cost of insurance 
is trifling per quarter; the cost of working is 
about 4 cents per quarter. 

Maize is chiefly used for feeding cattle, both 
as corn and as cake, but corn that comes from 
the Black Sea and the Plate is largely used for 
poultry as well as for feeding purposes. It is 
generally split before being sold and distributed 
to different parts of the country. 

The imports of corn from the United States 
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into England have fluctuated greatly, as the fo!- 
lowing table will show: 


1901. 1908. 1905. 1906. 
Weight, cwts..... 25,564,900 18,676,011 18,310,200 18,617,700 
Wales. Sc = sss $29,724,525 $23,423,585 $23,183,380 $22,404,233 


On the contrary, it will be seen from the table 
that follows that the imports of corn from Ar-' 
gentina into England have largely increased. In 
1905 the imports were nearly double what they 
were in 1901, while a still further large increase 
was recorded last year: 


1901. 1903. 1905. 1906. 
Weight, cwts..... 10,443,800 18,719,463 18,954,600 24,524,200 
Value..........---$13,082,620 22,529,105 $25,454,310 $29,024,457 


It is plain from these facts that exporters of 
corn from the United States to England must 
change the manner of shipment so as to remove 
or at least lessen the liability of damage during 
the voyage if they are to recover or even retain 
a market in England. Exporters from Argentina 
are making strenuous efforts to get full control 
of the corn market in this country. They have 
already had much encouragement. One plan 
adopted by them is for the shippers to agree to 
recoup the buyer for all loss from injury to the 
corn while in transit, howsoever caused. This 
makes the shippers more keen in protecting the 
corn, and consequently themselves, from any care- 
lessness on the part of the shipping companies 
in loading and in transit. It would doubtless 
facilitate business with America if corn were 
sold there by the shippers on exactly the same 
terms as that which comes from the River Plate. 


At a somewhat later date Consul Mason at 
Paris reported: 


It seems necessary to revert to the somewhat 
threadbare subject of American maize, the large 
and growing export of which is menaced by com- 
plaints that come from France, Germany, and 
other European countries against the damaged 
condition in which it frequently arrives at Euro- 
pean ports. The dimensions of the traffic invest 
the subject with special importance. France im- 
ported from the United States in 1904 180,000 
metric tons and in 1905 240,000 tons of corn. 
The exact figures for 1906 are not yet accessible, 
but it is unofficially stated that on account of 
the drouth and reduced forage supply of last 
summer this branch of import is still increasing. 
Of the 240,000 tons imported in 1905, 70,000 tons 
were distilled or manufactured into starch and 
glucose. The remaining 170,000 tons were used 
as feed for cattle, hogs, horses and poultry—that 
is, as an auxiliary to agriculture. 

In close proportion to the increased import of 
corn are the complaints of French importers, 
distillers and agriculturists that an undue per- 
centage of the American cereal becomes heated 
in transit and arrives in a musty, damaged condi- 
tion, which greatly impairs its value or even ren- 
ders it dangerous for certain purposes. Cases 
are reported in the agricultural papers where a 
large part of a cargo is found to be musty, the 
point of each kernel greenish in color, and cov- 
ered with mold, or even showing evidence of ger- 
mination. 

Still later, Consul John L, Griffiths of Liverpocl 
made the following additional report on the com- 
plaints in Europe concerning the methods now 
in force in the United States for the grading and 
inspection of grain: 

This subject is very important in view of the 
increased importations of grain from Russia, In- 
dia and Argentina. The complaint of the English 
corn trade associations, which is the complaint 
also of the continental associations, is that the 
certificate of the American inspector of grain 
has to be accepted as final in England and else- 
where, while no opportunity is afforded of chal- 
lenging the correctness of the inspector’s grad- 
ing, which is often said to be improperly done. 
I have been told again and again by members 
of the local corn trade association that the Ameri- 
can inspection in many instances cannot be de- 
pended upon by reason of the carelessness or 
inefficiency of the inspectors, and that serious 
differences have arisen between the English im- 
porters and their customers because of the dis- 
satisfaction of the latter with the grain fur- 
nished to them on the basis of the American 
certificate. It is felt here and on the Continent 
that the foreign corn tradé associations should 
have some voice in the appointment of the 
American inspectors, at least to the extent of 
determining their qualifications, and proper re- 
dress if their grading should be erroneous. 

I understand that a conference has been had 
between some of the representatives of the Eng- 
lish and Continental corn trade associations and 
the representatives of similar bodies in America, 
and it is hoped that a solution of the difficulty 
may be reached. Any delay in the matter jeop- 
ardizes more or less our grain exportations, be- 
cause of the increasing ability of other countries, 


especially of Argentina, to meet in great meas 
ure English and Continental requirements. The 
burden of the English complaint is not that there 
is any conscious or deliberate purpose to commit 
a fraud upon foreign buyers, but that under the 
prevailing system incompetent inspectors are 
sometimes appointed and that there is no relief 
against their incompetency. 

In view of these complaints, which doubtless 
have some foundation in fact, though not so well 
justified as the concern of the consuls would 
seem to warrant, the Board of Trade of New Or- 
leans has inaugurated a movement to bring about 
concerted action at the out-ports of this country 
to effect uniformity in the rules for the grading 
and inspection of grain. It is proposed that a 
mass meeting of representatives from the inter- 
ested exchanges be called for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a body to be known as the Export Grain 
Exchange International Association, which shall 
establish: First—Uniform rules for the grading 
of export grain; second—a time for the adoptiou 
of a standard sample, not to be changed during 
the crop year; third—measures for the enforce- 
ment of the rules and standard by the various 
ports. In order to make its regulations effective 
it is proposed that the association appoint a su- 
pervising committee, composed of three grain 
experts, who shall receive $5,000 a year and 
expenses. This committee, it is proposed, shail 
examine samples of all grain exported and shall 
have authority to visit the various ports and 
notify the foreign trade in case any port shall 
fail to live up to the regulations adopted by the 
Association. 

In order to bring this plan, which is the crea- 
tion of the grain committee of the Board of Trade 
to the direct attention of the grain trade, the 
Board has sent the following letter to the ex- 
changes at Philadelphia, New York, Galveston, 
Baltimore, Boston, Port Arthur, Texas, Mobile, 
Norfolk, Pensacola, Fla., Newport News, -Savan- 
nah, Ga., Portland, Me., and Charleston, S. C.: 


In presenting this plan to you, we ask your 
hearty co-operation. We desire very much to 
have the proposed convention or meeting held in 
New Orleans, and will be pleased to have the 
various exchanges express themselves to this 
effect. However, we are not wedded to this idea, 
and will be glad to have the meeting at any 
centrally located point, being willing to have the 
various exchanges express their preference as to 
the place of meeting. We suggest any time 
during the first two weeks of June, or earlier, 
as the proper time for this meeting. 

Delegates should be empowered with full au- 
thority to act for their exchanges, as we believe 
the action contemplated should not be deferred 
unnecessarily. 

A similar letter is being sent to all the Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, as well as to exporting firms in 
the interior doing business through the various 
ports, and it is our intention to also advise the 
various European markets of the contemplated ac- 
tion. 

The feasibility of establishing some system of 
uniformity in the grading of grain at exporting 
centers cannot be questioned. The export grain 
exchanges, as well as the exporters themselves, 
should favor the taking of some action which 
would result in the protection of their interests 
and trade; and the resolution of the HBuropean 
International Committee in re certificate-final has 
shown that it is the intention of the foreign 
buyers to make united and drastic demands un- 
less the export grain exchanges of this country 
take some remedial action to correct certain 
abuses now existing in the inspection of export 
grain, 

The promulgation of rules, and the establish- 
ment of standards, are matters of but little im- 
portance, unless these rules and standards are 
lived up to and absolutely followed in the out- 
inspection. It is an easy matter for the various 
exchanges to agree to the adoption of stringent 
rules, but it is a matter of great difficulty to 
force the inspection departments to live up to 
these rules. 

We suggest that a call be tSsued by the New 
Orleans Board of Trade for a meeting of the 
representatives, with power to act, of all Atlantic 
and gulf ports exchanges, at which time, there 
should be formed an association, which might 
be termed the Export Grain Exchange Interna- 
tional Association, and each -commercial body, 
having supervision of the inspection of grain for 
export, should be a member of this association, 


The association, through appropriate committees, 
should establish: 

First—Uniform rules for the grading of export 
grain, 

Second—A time for the adoption of a standard 
sample, not to be changed during the crop year. 

Third—Measures for the enforcement of the 
rules and standard by the various export ports. 

In order to carry out this idea, we would sug- 
gest that the Export Grain Exchange Interna- 
tional Association appoint a supervising commit- 
tee, composed of three grain experts; men of 
high integrity and ability, who shall devote their 
entire time to the duties of their office. They 
should: receive a salary of $5,000 a year and all 
expenses. An office should be established at 
some central point, and to this office shall be 
sent a sealed sample of every shipment of grain 
loaded at the various ports. This committee shall 
examine the samples sent, and if, in their opinion, 
any port is grading out a quality of grain inferior 
to the rules or standard established by the Asso- 
ciation, they shall, by communicating .with, or 
personal visits to the offending port, attempt to 
rectify the grading of the grain. 

It is our opinion that this association above 
referred to shall be recognized by the London 
and Liverpool Corn Trade Associations; and, in 
the event of any port, through its inspection de- 
partment—after being duly cautioned—shall con- 
tinue to follow a system of grading at variance 
with the rules adopted by the association, then 
this committee of experts shall be empowered to 
notify the London and Liverpool] Corn Trade As- 
sociations of the conditions attending the inspec- 
tion at the offending port, and shall advise 
European buyers to refrain from future purchases 
of grain shipped from said offending port. 

This would have the effect of compelling the 
various ports to live strictly up to the rules and 
standards which they shall agree to. 

The expenses attending the formation of this 
association, and the carrying on of the same, 
shall be met by contributions from the exchanges 
which are members of the association, in propor- 
tion to the amount of grain cleared through each 
port. This increased expense can be met by 
adding to the fees now applicable to out-inspec- 
tion. 

We feel confident that some action of this sort 
would meet with the approval of the buyers and 
associations on the other side, and restore confi- 
dence in American certificates.” 


This letter bears date April 24, 1907, and is 
signed by Henry B. Schrieber, President; H. 58. 
Herring, Secretary, and A. F. Leonhardt, Chair- 


man, Grain Committee. 


BUCKET-SHOP LEGISLATION. 


While in a number of states laws were enacted 
during the past winter to kill the bucket-shops, 
Douglas Pattison, a member of the house from a 
northern Illinois country county, succeeded in 
substituting for the definition of a bucket-shop 
in the bill before the Illinois legislature one that 
renders the bill useless for the purposes for 
which it was intended. The opposition to the 
bill in part came from the same source as that 
which prevented the passage of the Board of 
Trade bill two years ago, because it sought, in 
addition to legalizing transactions on the Board, 
to put the bucket-shops out of business. By 
reason of the activity of the lobby against the 
measure it gained about as much importance as 
the Board of Trade bill secured two years ago. 
In connection with the lobbying, which was not 
done in the open, a telegram came to light which 
indicated that extraordinary measures were taken 
to block the bill, and they apparently succeeded. 

It is said the 25-cent tax on transactions is 
driving the shops from Missouri over to Kansas 
City, Kan., but the National Board of Trade, the 
biggest shop of all, is still in Missouri. The 
regular Board may test the constitutionality of 
the law. Ec 

It is understood the leading bucket-shop con- 
cern in Indiana is preparing to wind up its af- 
fairs by the middle of June, which is the time 
set for their closing up by the state authorities 
under the law recently passed prohibiting bucket- 
shops in that state. Iowa and Missouri have 
passed similar laws, and bills are pending in 
Michigan, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, as 
well as in the Canadian Northwest provinces. 
Several of the most extensive systems will be 
out of operation in six weeks. 
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[We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
interested in the grain trade on all topics connected 
therewith. We wish to see a general exchange of 
opinion on all subjects which pertain to the interest of 
the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


CROP OUTLOOK IN IOWA, 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
I have purchased the elevator building at this 
place that I have been operating under lease for 
the past year and a half, and next month I will 
move it about 300 feet west upon railroad ground. 

Small grain crops have not been injured by 
cold weather, and are doing nicely. With favora- 
ble corn planting will be completed 
within the next 15 days. 

Yours very truly, 

Red Oak, Ia. 


weather 


G. A. STIBBENS. 


THE HAY CONVENTION. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
July 16, 17 and 18 is the time and Niagara Falls 
the place of the fourteenth annual convention of 


the National Hay Association; and we ask hay 
men to arrange their affairs so as to stay a week 
at this charming resort. The hotel accommoda- 
tions are ample and the rates reasonable. Invita- 
tions will be extended to all state and kindred 
associations to send delegates, and New York 
state has promised to furnish as large an at- 
tendance as all others combined. Begin now to 
arrange your affairs so as to attend the conven- 
tion. President Wasmuth is at work on the pro- 
gram. It will be interesting and instructive, and 


with member’s assistance we can easily 
make this by far the best one we have ever held, 
and let me ask hay men to call on or write their 
neighboring dealer to attend the convention, and 
send me his name, or as large a list as each can, 
and I will give each of them a personal invitation 
to attend. Any information I can furnish will be 
cheerfully given, 
Faithfully 
Winchester, Ind. 


each 


yours, 
P, E. GOODRICH, Sec’y. 


KANSAS SHIPPING ASSOCIATION QUITS. 


Editor American Blevator and Grain Trade:— 
I believe that if all the shippers of the state of 
Kansas would spend an entire day visiting the 


railroad yards and the terminal elevators in Kan- 
City and note the condition of the loaded 
cars on their arrival and the method of inspec- 
tion, they would be better prepared to cooper cars 
at point of origin and would not be so liberal 
with the inspection at home. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Shipping Association, 
organized about four years ago with a capital 
of $200,000, held the annual meeting in this city. 
and decided to liquidate and go out of business. 
They have sold 25 of their 37 elevators and the 
are offered for sale. The officers of the 

admit a loss of about $80,000, and 
loss upon “lack of harmony” among 
the stockholders. This is the organization started 
by James Butler, and at the time it was organ- 
ized he stated that inside of five years the farmers 
of the state of Kansas would ship all their own 
grain and save the producer from three to five 
eents per bushel. They undertook to enforce the 
penalty clause of their Constitution and By-Laws; 
and this failing, they circulated the report that 
the grain dealers were paying more for grain 
than any market would justify in order to dis- 
organize the association, It is hardly probable 
that the promoters will succeed in organizing an- 
other company of this kind in the near future. 

The 15 per cent reduction in grain rates or- 
dered by the last legislature became effective 
May 2 and applies to all points in Kansas as well 
as Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo. It was not 
expected that this rate would apply to points 
outside the state. 

The Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association is in a 


sas 


others 
organization 
blame the 


very prosperous condition, having a larger mem- 
bership to-day than at any time in its history, and 
I am still adding to the list of members. 

Very truly yours, 
Topeka, Kan. E. J. SMILEY. 
CROP OUTLOOK IN THE NORTHWEST. 

Editor American LBlevator and Grain Trade:— 
Seeding has been progressing slowly during the 
past week. The ground freezes every night and 
permits of seeding during part of each day, ex- 
cept in the northern third of North Dakota and 
the extreme northwestern counties of Minnesota, 
where very little has been accomplished. 

In Manitoba not much work has been done, 
and all observers agree that the wheat acreage 
there will be materially reduced. 

Practically all of the South Dakota ground is 
seeded and the same is true of Minnesota south 
of Fergus Falls. The soil in all the territory 
continues in excellent condition. 

It is now safe to say that our spring wheat 
acreage will be less than last year. The decrease 
will be chiefly in northwestern Minnesota anda 
North Dakota, though the acreage is not likely 
to be equal to last year at any point. 

All wheat seed now in the ground appears to be 
in good condition. It has been carefully examined 
by different investigators and the condition is 
satisfactory in every case reported to us. 

Conundrum: “Why is 1907 like a lumber wagon? 
Because it has no spring!” 

Yours truly, 
THE VAN DUSEN-HARRINGTON CO. 


y 


Minneapolis, May 7. 


WHAT THE IOWA ASSOCIATION IS DOING. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
The following, ‘Circular No. 1” on “Things We 
Do,” will give a good idea of several lines of 
special work done by the office of the Secretary 
of the Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association: 

“Scale Inspection.—During the fiscal year end- 
ing March 31, our scale expert, E. J. Nolan, in- 
spected and repaired 812 scales, working entirely 
under the supervision of this office. We ought 
to increase the number of scales to at least 1,000 
per year, and could easily do this if all scale 
owners would fall into line with the idea of hav- 
ing their scales inspected once each year, which 
by our plan we provide an opportunity for doing 
at a minimum cost. We arrange the work so as 
to cover the territory in nearly the same order 
each year. When owners receive our letter so- 
liciting the work under the group plan, they must 
bear in mind that it is the only opportunity we 
can offer on the $3 basis until about one year 
later. We urgently solicit co-operation in this 
work. Scales should be tested by an expert once 
each year with not less than 1,000 pounds of test 
weights. : 

“Crop Reports.—Our first crop report for this 
year will be published about May 5, and we will 
use the map system the same as heretofore, but. 
hope to add new features to make the reports 
more valuable from a grain-trade standpoint. We 
would urge our members to co-operate in this 
work by filling out these reports carefully and 
considerately each month, and we desire to have 
as many individual reports as possible in order 
that the computation of averages may most 
closely approximate the facts. 

“Stock Reports.—We endeavor to show by com- 
putation of averages a comparison of the stocks 
of grain in store in country elevators in Iowa 
with same months of preceding years and also 
with the same date of each month during the 
preceding year, thus showing the tendency on 
the part of the dealers to store or ship the grain. 
In order to make these reports reliable we must 
urge our members to co-operate by filling the 
monthly inquiry blank forms. 

“Legislation—During the months of January, 
February and March, I gave considerable atten- 
tion to legislative matters. We employed an at- 
torney at considerable expense to advise us re- 


garding the legal construction and constitution- 
ality of the different bills offered that related in 
any way to the grain trade. There were thirteen 
such bills passed by the legislature, all of which 
are more or less favorable, and there were no 
laws enacted that were detrimental to the grain 
trade. We introduced and secured the enactment 
of the Whiting Bill, Senate File No. 305, placing 
the burden of proof upon railroads to show why 
ears cannot be furnished. This we believe to be 
a very important measure, inasmuch as reciprocal 
demurrage seems to be unconstitutional. There 
were five bills offered that related to a greater 
or less degree to the grain trade that were de- 
feated, two of which were actively opposed by 
our legislative committee. 

“Legal Advice—We have made it a practice to 
obtain legal opinions for our members at con- 
siderable expense to the association, but without 
cost to them when the questions involved are of 
general importance to the grain trade. Hereafter 
we shall publish such opinions in circular form 
as an educational feature. Our members are ex- 
pected to refer any such questions to me, and if 
we do not have on file any opinion covering the 
same, we will obtain it and give such additional 
suggestions as our information would justify. 

Yours truly, 


Des Moines, Ia. GEO. A. WELLS. 


THE 1. & M. CANAL, 


Among the bills passed by the Illinois house 
of representatives was one appropriating $78,000 
for the repair of docks, dikes and dams at Henry 
and Copperas Creek in Illinois—a bill character- 
ized by the Chicago papers, with their usual sneer 
at the Ill, & Mich. Canal, as “tadpole canal bill.” 

Now the Chicago press, for some reason in- 
explicable to common minds, have persistently, 
for several years, endeavored to convey the im- 
pression, which is generally accepted as true, that 
the I. & M. Canal is out of commission eastward 
of Joliet and is open for traffic only from Joliet 
westward. Such, however, is not the fact. The 
canal is now open to navigation through its en- 
tire length, as it has been ever since 1848, but 
after 1908 the channel east of Joliet will prob- 
ably be abandoned and the drainage canal used 
instead. 

Indeed, the Ill. & Mich. Canal is now in as good 
physical condition as it ever was; and as a di- 
rect competitor of the Rock Island and Santa Fe 
railroads, which hitherto have all but put it out 
of business, it has been restored by the new 
interstate commerce law to its old-time power as 
a regulator of rates. For 25 years or more the 
canal flourished, and up to 1876 carried to Chi- 
cago almost all the grain grown in the Illinois 
valley, the railroads getting so little of it that 
prior to about 1876 there was not a railroad ele- 
vator in a single canal town. However, about 
that time, as explained by Capt. W. H. Wallace 
of Henry, of the oldest existing family of Illinois 
canal and river boatmen, in an address to the 
For Ottawa Club, at Ottawa, Ill: “A through 
billing was established whereby a grain buyer 
along the canal could only load grain on a car 
on the Rock Island, bill it through to the East, 
stop in Chicago, unload and pay his share of 
the through freight. The car would then be 
loaded with any other commodity and shipped on 
to the end of the billing. That reduced the rate 
so low that grain buyers along the canal sold 
their boats and shipped by rail. I know of a 
firm that sold a new canal boat for $800, which 
cost $3,000, and built a new elevator on the rail- 
road, allowing the elevator on the canal to be 
torn down. This was the direct results of this 
discrimination. Understand, this could not be 
done at any distance from the canal. 

“When the original interstate commerce act 
became a law it helped for a while and boats 
commenced to get back their trade again. But 
our railroad friends had the law amended so that 
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where railroads met water competition they could 
do anything they wished. They have been get- 
ting more determined all the time, trying to put 
an end to the canal, and they have had a billing 
in the past year, from this part of the country 
to Chicago, which figured out 1% cents per hun- 
dred pounds on grain. Our canal boats could 
not live under such rates. While that was the 
rate in this territory, the rate from Rock Island 
to Chicago was 9.32 cents per hundred pounds. 
The new railroad law, which went into effect 
April 1, 1907, has put a stop to this discrimination 
in rates,” however, and gives the boatmen a, 
chance again, 

Captain Wallace, some members of whose fam 
ily has done business as carrier on the canal 
continuously since it was opened in 1848, with 
the exception of four years only, has so much 
faith in the canal that he is now organizing a 
company to put a fleet of grain and commodity 
carriers on the old “tadpole ditch,’ believing, as 
he does, that it is now out of the power of the 
railroads to put the canal out of business. He 
says: 


The canal is here and belongs to the state. 
All we have to do is to put her to work and she 
will maintain herself, There will be no need of 
appropriations from the state. There is no rea- 
son why it will not pay when the government has 
removed the discriminating of rates. We have our 
right of way for nothing, except a little tolls in 
the canal—not as much as expense as a section 
gang on a railroad the length of the canal. Next 
season the drainage canal will be connected with 
the I, & M. Canal at Joliet, thereby giving us the 
use of the drainage from Joliet to Chicago free of 
tolls and avoiding the locks between Joliet and 
Chicago. When we get to Chicago, where the rait- 
roads have all kinds of high priced property, we 
have everything free. Not a cent to pay. The 
Government pays the bills. If a company on the 
canal had the taxes that the railroad pays betweeu 
Chicago and Peoria it would be a big profit. 

With a fleet of modern boats, equipped for 
grain and other commodities, Captain Wallace or 
any other boatmen on the canal would be able 
to pro-rate with the regular lines of lake boats 
for through shipments of all classes of commodi- 
ties, and many shippers of heavy merchandise are 
ready, he says, to give them business at rates 
which would be much below railroad rates. Fur- 
thermore— 

The Hennepin Canal will soon be finished. It 
runs through one of the finest corn belts in the 
state. Our boats could get freight there for Chi- 
cago, 

1 know a firm ready to build elevators on the 
canal as soon as it is finished. I rode several 
miles along the canal in an automobile with that 
gentleman, looking up sites for elevators. When- 
ever the deep water is completed, which certainly 
will be, we would be right in it. Our boats could 
be replaced with larger ones as they wear out. 

In conclusion I would like to make a few re- 
marks about the state appropriating money for 
the canal. The state has never appropriated any 
money to the canal but what rightfully belonged 
to her, Several times the legislature has made 
emergency appropriations which never were used 
but returned. In addition to paying for the build- 
ing of the canal, the canal has deposited with the 
treasurer of the state of Illinois, over, $1,000,000. 
Fifty thousand of this was deposited no later than 
Altgeld’s adtministration. The canal has today to 
her credit a deposit of about $700,000, which she 
is not allowed to use. I believe nothing but rail- 
road influence keeps it from her. 


WOOD RAIDED AT WINNIPEG. 


On April 13 the Winnipeg police raided the 
premises of the Canadian Stock and Grain Com- 
pany, the Canadian branch of the Wisconsin 
Stock and Grain Company and the Superior Board 
of Trade. George W. Wood, president of the 
concern, was haled into court and charged with 
conducting a bucket-shop, and those in the place 
with being frequenters of it. Wood was com- 
mitted for trial, but this did not deter him from 
still carrying on the business, and later he was 
further remanded on a charge of embezzling 
$1,000 in connection with the purchase of Can- 
anea Copper stock. 

The Canadian Stock and Grain Company had 


a dozen offices in the Canadian 
of which were closed by the police. 

On May 6 Wood effected a settlement with 
the authorities, agreeing to settle all outstanding 
claims. For this purpose he paid all costs of 
suit and deposited with the attorney-general as 
trustee $20,000 to settle claims. 

This bucket-shop outfit was the most impudent 
in its behavior in Winnipeg. In spite of the 
severity of the laws, on going into Canada last 
October, it advertised openly and lavishly in 
the public prints and in every way openly defied 
the laws and the authorities and spent $80,000 
for leased wires. 


Northwest, all 


AN UNUSUAL BREAK. 


The accompanying illustration shows a car that 
was unloaded at Peavey Elevator “A,” Chicago, on 
April 9. The shipment was oats; and the break 
in the floor was caused by the car wheels. The 
ear had probably been in a wreck of some kind 


AN UNUSUAL ACCIDENT. 


and the floor was pushed up in the manner shown. 

This is the first accident of the kind which 
has come to the notice of the Chicago Board 
of Trade weighing department, which took the 
photograph. Such accidents as this cannot be 
foreseen by the shipper or guarded against. The 
railroad is responsible, of course, for the loss, and 
its unusual character makes it a matter of more 
than ordinary interest. 


RELOADING FORBIDDEN. 


The following elevators at Minneapolis have 
received notice from the C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
that “cars coming to your elevator must be re- 
turned loaded or empty to the line owning or 
delivering the cars—cars of the ten railways en- 
tering Minneapolis to the lines owning them, and 
ears of outside lines (foreign cars) to the lines 
from which they come to you. If you are not 
able to reload in accordance with this any cars 
unloaded by you, such cars should be released 
empty in order that they may receive proper 
loading elsewhere or be returned to the proper 
lines empty.” 

As this order confines all cars to switching 
limits and prohibits the use of empties for trans- 
ferring wheat to the mills from the elevators, the 
elevator men say the restriction will put them 
out of business. 


Clinton, Iowa, since the opening of the Clinton 
Sugar Refining Co.’s works, has become a large 
consuming corn market. The yield for the works 
is about 8,000 bushels per day. 


(For the “American Blevator and Grain Trade.’’] 
NEW RECONSIGNMENT R.R. 
BUREAU. 


BY L, C. BREED. 

Through the efforts of J. C. Lincoln, traffic com- 
missioner of the Merchant’s Exchange, the Hast- 
ern lines will establish at St. Louis a Reconsign- 
ment R. R. Bureau for the purpose of facilitating 
the adjustment of freight rates on through busi- 
ness in grain and grain products. By this ar- 
rangement, shippers may register their freight 
expense bills with the Bureau and when a ship- 
per has occasion to use the same in order to 
receive the benefit of the proportional rates 
through to destination east, reference will be 
made to the registration by the Bureau which 
can then furnish to the railroads who issue the 
bills of lading, evidence that the shipper is en- 
titled to receive the benefit of the shrinkage in 
the rate, and also of milling-in-transit privileges, 
when carried in the original billing. 

The Bureau will have offices on the second floor 
of the Exchange Building, thus making it conven- 
ient for the transaction of this business, since 
nearly all the firms engaged in grain, flour and 
feed trades are located either in, or in the imme- 
diate vicinity of, the Exchange. 

For some years the Southeastern lines have 
maintained a Bureau, with offices in Odd Fel- 
lows’ Building for the purpose of adjusting freight 
rates on grain entitled to through-billed shrink- 
age rates in reconsigning same to points in the 
Southeastern territory. The location of these of- 
fices being at some considerable distance up-town 
has long been a subject of complaint on the part 
of shippers and assurance has now been given to 
Mr. Lincoln that as soon as the change can be 
effected, this Bureau will be located in the same 
offices with the new Bureau representing the 
Eastern lines. The inauguration of the new Bu- 
reau and the change in location on the part of 
the Southeastern Bureau, will greatly facilitate 
business through saving of time and in the case 
of producing the requisite proof of being entitled 
to rate shrinkage when the shipper reconsigns his 
grain. 


CONCRETE FOR ELEVATOR CON- 
STRUCTION. 


Apropos the elevator of the Goderich Elevator 
and Transit Company, illustrated and described in 
the April issue of this paper, the Canadian Cement 
and Concrete Review adds some details of the 
construction of this monolith building which may 
be found of interest. For example, the, perhaps, 
most essential feature of the concrete construction 
was the reinforcement by means of the Troman- 
hauser method of interlacing with steel bars, 
which may be described substantially as follows: 

At each corner or intersection of the bin walls 
an upright bar of 14-inch round steel extends the 
entire height, around which the hooked bars are 
placed in a manner which forms a perfect inter- 
lacing, embedded every two feet in height over the 
entire concrete surface of the bin walls. 

These hooked bars are of square steel, varying 
from % inch to 1% inches in thickness, the heavier 
bars being used at the bottom and decreasing in 
size as the wall rises until the top is reached, 
where the heavier bars are again used to overcome 
any tendency to spreading. The bin walls are built 
with greater thickness at the center than at the 
ends, which, with the curved reinforcement bars, 
provides an additional strength to withstand the 
lateral pressure of the grain. 


It is calculated that there are still 10,000,000 
bushels on the farms of Saskatchewan, and at 
least half of this amount must come to market. 
The balance may be used for seed, milling and 
for local consumption. Cars to transport 5,000, 
000 bushels are not easy to find, and if the com- 
panies supplied 50 per day more, then three 
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months would be required to take out the grain 


now with the farmers. If the amount in the 
elevators be also taken into consideration the 
railways would need to supply more than 150 


cars per day for three months, 


THE SUPERIOR BUCKET-SHOP. 


Some interesting, but not unexpected, testimony 
was taken at St. Paul last month in the case of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce against 
the Wisconsin Grain and Stock Company of Su- 
perior, which is charged with illegally using quota- 
tions of the Minneapolis Chamber for bucket-shop- 
ping purposes. There has never been any doubt 
of the character of the business of the defendant 
the Edwards-Wood Com- 
pany, but the examination of witnesses removed 
the cloak of respectability which has covered the 
Superior Board of Trade which. for several years 
but very much 


company, successors of 


has paraded itself as a virtuous 
abused institution. 

Among other witnesses examined was one H. W. 
Moore, who in 1905 went to Superior at the sug- 
gestion, he said, of L. A. Wood, to establish him- 
self in business, Wood agreeing to supply the 
money—$100 in cash down and $60 a month there- 
Moore traded in the pit of the Superior 
Board of Trade, ‘‘buying and selling wheat and 
other commodities in the pit’? with the same sort 
of solemnity that might have been expected of a 
good teller at a corner grocery. The pur- 
chases and sales always managed tocome out even, 
so there was never anything to be delivered! Quo- 
tations were always moved by an eighth, so as to 
hide the fact that they came from Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, ete., and when they came in Wood told 
Moore what to bid, which was the price that ap- 
peared marked on a slip of paper. The other bid- 
ders did the same thing; and then the quotations 
thus made were posted on the board and then sent 
out on the wires. “We varied the quotations from 
a sixteenth to a quarter,” said Witness Moore; “on 
a dull market we varied it more; only old em- 
ployes of Wood were allowed to handle the slips. 
I deposited the $100 in a Superior bank. When 
the market closed we copied our sales and pur- 
chases on We then figured up our bal- 
ances and if there was any large difference we put 
in enough additional trades to make it about even. 
We calculated so as to leave a small balance due 
us for which the clearing house gave us a check. 
end of the week the amount I had received 
amounted to about my salary.” This evening up 
process was for the purpose of avoiding large bal- 


after. 


story 


sheets. 
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At the 


ances. 

A. S. Hicks testified that he was hired by the 
Edwards-Wood Company at its office in St. Paul 
and sent to Superior with instructions, “to trade 
and make a market.” While there he bought and 
many hundred thousand bushels of wheat 
without orders from Wood or anyone else for his 
sales or purchases, but his transactions were all 
with two men whom he knew to be in Edwards- 
Wood’s employ. The substance of his lengthy testi- 
mony was that the dealing on the Superior Board 
was farcical. 

It also was made to appear that quotations were 
received from regular exchanges at Superior by 
means of a wire-tapping arrangement with a tele- 
phone company which ran a wire from Minneapolis 
to Superior, but the details of the testimony were 
not developed the examination of witnesses. 
In examining the superintendent of the W. U. Tele- 
graph Co, the attorney for the Chamber of Com- 
merce asked the witness to explain the operation 
of an induction coil and various other similar in- 
struments. After obtaining much technical in- 
formation on this subject, including the statement 
that by placing a telephone receiver at or near a 
Morse sounder, a message in transit can be read, 
the Chamber’s attorney, Mr. Mercer, suddenly be- 
gan questioning the superintendent as to the loca- 
tion of wires in a certain so-called bucket-ship in 
Minneapolis and their proximity to other wires 


sold 


by 


over which chamber quotations are known to be | 
sent. The witness seemed reluctant to answer 
many questions, but Mr. Mercer practically estab- 
lished, by the superintendent’s own expert testi- 
mony, that the process of wire tapping, could have 
occurred in the office designated. 

The testimony for the defense will be taken dur- 
ing this month, and then the special commissioner 
will submit his report to the U. S. Court for judg- 
ment. 


0. 8S. WILSON. 


Kansas has been a most excellent state to 
grow up with, in spite of its stormy early days 
and agricultural uncertainties of two decades 
ago, when it was uncertain whether the bugs of 
Colorado, the grasshoppers of the semi-arid re- 
gions, the knocks of the would-be settlers return- 
ing to “wife’s folks,” or the “buggy” legislation 
would defeat the Almighty’s evident purpose of 
making Kansas a great commonwealth. The men 
who “stood to their guns,” however, have won 
out. 

One of these is C. S. Wilson of Ottawa. 
hadn’t much to say originally about going to 
Kansas; for he was born at Muncie, Ind., on 
August 20, 1873, and was taken to Topeka by 


He 


Cc. S. WILSON. 


his parents in the fall of 1882. The family set- 
tled finally at Lyndon, where C. S. Wilson got 
his schooling—about six years of it. Having 
become a telegraph operator, in January, 1889, 
he entered the employ of the Santa Fe Railroad 
Company as operator and agent at various sta- 
tions on the Hastern and Southern Kansas Divi- 
sion. He remained with the company until 
1895. 

Mr. Wilson got into the grain business at Lyn- 
don by the purchase on’ January 1, 1896, of a 
half interest in the business of W. A. Cotter- 
man. They operated as Cotterman-Wilson Grain 
Company, but in 1898 Mr. Wilson bought the 
other half of the business from Mr. Cotterman 
and continued the business alone (part of the 
time engaged in banking also) until November, 
1908, when he sold out all his Lyndon interests 
and removed to Ottawa. 

At Ottawa he took an interest with W. S. 
Williams in the grain and seed business, estab- 
lished by Mr. Williams in 1892, the new firm, 
the Williams-Wilson Grain Co., beginning busi- 
ness on January 1, 1904. On March 25, 1905, 
their plant was burned; but it was immediately 
replaced by a modern elevator and seed ware- 
house, which was ready for business in the fall 
of 1905. ; 

This house is located on the Missouri Pacific 
track and is kept busy handling grain in transit 
from a number of stations on that road operated 
by the Williams-Wilson Grain Company. 


The production of Indian corn in Portugal 
and possessions in 1906, writes Minister C. P. 
Bryan of Lisbon, amounted to about 20,000,000 
bushels, which large crop restricted the demand 
for foreign corn, 


inspector. 


LEGISLATURES WINDING UP. 


IDAHO.—Senate Bill No. 34 has become a 
law. It provides for the appointment of a grain 
commission which will work in conjunction with 
similar commissions of Oregon and Washington. 
It will be the duty of this commission to establish 
grades for all grains each year, and to supply 
samples of such grain to buyers free of all cost. 
The commission will establish grades similar to 
those of Oregon and Washington, so that buyers 
in one state will be familiar with the grades of 
either of the other states. The bill provides also 
for a form of receipt to be issued by the ware- 
houseman, which will state the variety of grain 
and the grade of the same, and the grain held 
under such receipt is exempt from all indebted- 
ness and is negotiable. 

MINNESOTA.—The late Minnesota legislature 
passed the following bills which have become 
laws: 

H, F. 126, Zeleh—Authorizing the railroad and 
warehouse commission to fix the fee for appeals 
for decisions of the grain inspectors. 

H. F. 115, Vollmer—Prohibiting use of term 
“weighmaster” by unauthorized persons. 

H. F. 110, Vollmer—Authorizing railroad and 
warehouse commission to fix hours during which 
local warehousemen shall keep open for business. 

S. F, 230, Thorpe—Requiring warehousemen to 
make report on July 15 to the state, relative to 
year’s business. 

S. F. 127, Thorpe—Providing against deception 


in issuing receipts for grain, hay or straw 
weighed. 
S. EF. 643, Thorpe—Providing that fumigated 


grain must be sold as such. 

H. F. 832, Zelch—Providing new form for grain 
storage receipt. 

H. F, 831, Zelech—Providing new form warehouse 
inspection receipt. 

H. F. 223, Carl—Prohibiting combinations in 
the purchase of grain and prescribing a uniform 
method of buying and handling in public ware- 
houses. 

H, F. 603, H. White—Concurrent resolution in 
reply to resolution of North Dakota legislature, 
criticising Minnesota grain inspection. 

ILLINOIS.—It has been exceedingly difficult to 
keep track of the bills in the Illinois legislature in 
which the grain trade is interested, all of which 
has been delayed until the hurly-burly of the 
last days of the session, which closes to-day. 
However, it is known the bucket-shop bill as 
passed by the house will suit the tin-horn gam- 
blers, and that the following bills were passed: 

House 848 (Covey)—Provides for chief grain in- 
spector of state, and giving railroad and warehouse 
commission general supervision over class A ware- 
houses. In Chicago requires inspection of grain 
both on receipt and delivery by grain inspector. 
Deputy inspectors to be appointed by chief grain 
It also makes the state grain inspector 
chief over all country inspectors and requires ware- 


‘house men to make application for a grain elevator 


license to the Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
instead of the Circuit Court. It also Pequires that 
grain shall be inspected when received and when 
shipped out of an elevator. : 

House 746—Prohibiting warehousemen from de- 
livering or grain inspectors from permitting de- 
livery of grain from warehouses without notice 
from Warehouse Registrar that warehouse receipts 
have been registered for cancellation. 

The house on May 1 killed the reciprocal-de- 
murrage bill by a vote of 75 to 16. The bill was 
called up when a number of the country mem- 
bers who favored it were absent. The argument 
was advanced that Illinois did not need a law of 
this kind and the railroad men insisted the pas- 
sage of the measure would work a hardship on 
the companies, which, of course, would never do. 


The new grain assessment law of North Da- 
kota provides that all grain grown within the 
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state and held therein in elevators, warehouses 
and granaries shall be taxed at a fixed rate, as 
follows: Flax at the rate of one-half of one cent 
per bushel, wheat at the rate of three-eighths of 
one cent per bushel, and oats, barley, corn, spelt 
and rye each at the* rate of one-eighth of, one 
cent per bushel. 


MORE HOT CORN. 


Complaints of hot corn were heard 
the East and Southeast all last April. 
ville thousands of bushels arrived in practically 
unsound condition. Not since 1881 has there been 
such a large amount of corn spoiled in this way, 
according to old-time dealers. In that year, as 
this, an unusual season of hot, forcing weather 
several weeks earlier than anticipated was the 
cause of the loss. In Louisville the distilleries 
take only the best grades of corn for whisky 
and do not use the “hot corn” that comes to 
them. However, a good deal of it was sent 
to Peoria and other points where spirits are 
made, for the manufacture of which first-grade 
corn is not necessary. 

At Birmingham, Ala., the new freight depot 
of the Illinois Central was used for a while as a 
drier and more than fifty thousand bushels of 
corn, arriving from the West, was spread out on 
the floor in the main part of the building to pre- 
vent germinating; and the statement is made that 
a large amount of corn was saved in this way. 

The Hess Drier at Baltimore has done good 
service this season in turning out MHess-dried 
corn, both for export and reshipment for do- 
mestiec consumption, the Daily Produce Report 
of April 19 saying: “The inspection of corn as 
reported from day to day shows a very large 
percentage of cars passing off-grade, the number 
of rejected ‘being particularly noticeable. This is 
likely to convey an erroneous impression as to 
the grading in this market and make prospective 
shippers hesitate about sending corn here. So 
much of the present receipts is being inspected 
rejected because it was only rejected corn, sent 
here for the purpose of being dried, and was not 
shipped with any idea of its getting any higher 
grade. A considerable quantity is rebilled corn 
which, being out of order, could not be used 
as originally shipped to other points, and has 
been diverted in order to’ protect the shippers 
against great loss by employing the driers at 
this port. Baltimore is consequently not only 
taking care of a large quantity of rejected corn 
which otherwise would be impossible to handle, 
but is aiding other markets by taking the re- 
jected corn and making it merchantable. The re- 
quirement of mixed corn in this market is still 
‘sound, dry and reasonably clean,’ there having 
been no change for years.” 

Columbus, O., grain men say that there has 
been more “hot corn’ this season than ever be- 
fore in the history of the local grain trade. 


from both 
At Louis- 


NEBRASKA DEALERS ORGANIZ- 
ING. 


At a meeting of dealers in grain located along 
the lines of the Missouri Pacific in Nebraska, held 
at Nebraska City on April 20, an association was 
formed by the election of the following officers: 
President, W. E. Banning of Union; vice-president, 
E. A. Duff of Nebraska City; secretary and treas- 
urer, A. B. Wilson of Nebraska City It is named 
the Grain Dealers’ Protective Association. The 
committee to whom was referred the matter of 
looking up the law and retaining attorneys re- 
ported that such suits to recover for losses due 
to inefficient service would stand under Nebraska 
laws and the injured party could recover dam- 
ages. 

Another meeting will be held in a short time at 
which a fuller report will be had from the com- 
mittee and the various committees will be named. 


W. E. COPENHAVER. 


W. E. Copenhaver, secretary of the Foos Manu- 
facturing Company, Springfield, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of scientific grinding machinery, has made 
cottonseed and its products his peculiar specialty 
and enjoys the reputation of being one of the best 
versed men on cottonseed separation in the United 
States. Nearly every “cottonseed”? man knows Mr. 
Copenhaver either personally or by reputation. 
Here is a man to whom they all are indebted, for 
the good and sufficient reason that he has aided to 
no small degree in making the once rejected cotton- 
seed the useful and profitable commodity that it is 
to-day. Cottonseed separation has been an all-ab- 
sorbing problem with him. Not only has he in- 
vented machinery for this work, but he has assisted 
others to perfect machinery that has added many 
thousands of dollars to the profit side of the cotton- 
seed man’s ledger. What was once considered a 


W. E. COPENHAVER. 


waste product has been converted into a most valu- 
ble one which enters largely into the profits of the 
oil mill. 

Mr. Copenhaver has been a prominent figure in 
all cottonseed men’s conventions for years and has 
devoted years of patient study and experimenta- 
tion to cottonseed hulling and separation, and a 
visit to any of the up-to-date modern oil mills 
will show that the results of his research are 
manifest on every hand. He is in constant touch 
with the trade, visiting the largest and most 
prominent firms at frequent intervals. 


HARROUN PAROLED. 


W. H. Harroun of St. Joseph, Mo., formerly 
president of the MHarroun Elevator Company, 
charged with forgery in the third degree on seven 
counts, on April 25 pleaded guilty in the Criminal 
Court to forgery in the fourth degree on three 
counts and was sentenced to serve six months in 
the county jail for each. He was then admitted to 
parole, his parole bond being signed by Leo Will- 
man, a commission merchant, at $500 on each 
count. 

Harroun was tried a long time ago on one of 
the original counts against him and convicted of 
forgery of bills of lading for grain upon which he 
obtained loans from banks of various cities. The 
case was appealed and reversed by the Supreme 
Court. Of the six remaining counts three were 
nolle prossed by the prosecuting attorney. 


———— 


The way stuff is sometimes moved in the 
Southwest was illustrated by a letter of April 
22 from Wichita, which said that E. N. Nevlin 
ordered a carload of bran from Greenwich and 
it was 140 days en route. W. Watson sent a 
car of flour to Newton and it was 28 days on the 
road. Newton is 28 miles from Wichita. The 
car traveled on an average of less than a mile 


a day. Frank Schwarts, of the Schwartz Lumber 
and Coal Company, says that last November he 
ordered a carload of shingles from the Puget 
Sound lumber district and that a few days after 
placing the order he received a bill of lading, 
showing the car had been loaded and was ready 
for shipment. That was the last he has heard 
of the car, although he has made many demands 
for its delivery. 


THE ALLOWANCES DECISION. 


The Commerce Commission on April 18 issued 
an order directing the Union Pacific Railway Com- 
pany to reduce the elevator allowance made to the 
Peavey elevator at Council Bluffs and Kansas City 
(Omaha Elevator Company and Midland Elevator 
Company) from 14c to %4e per hundred pounds. 

The complete decision in the case (by Com- 
missioner Harlan) has not yet been published, but 
the Commission furnishes a summary, which is as 
follows: 

“Hlevation is defined as unloading grain 
cars or grain-carrying vessels into a grain elevator 
and loading it out again after a period of not to 
exceed ten days. It does not include treatment or 
grading, cleaning and clipping of grain; and re- 
tention in an elevator beyond ten days becomes 
storage and is not a part of the service of eleva- 
tion, as that word is used in the statute. 

“The law clearly recognizes elevation as a 
facility that the carriers may provide; and this 
authorizes the carrier to grant grain elevation at 
destination or while the traffic is in transit, sub- 
ject only to the restriction imposed by the act, that 
elevation, like any other service offered by the 
carrier to shippers, must be open to all on equal’ 
and reasonable terms. 

“Since a carrier subject to the act to regulate 
commerce is entitled to provide elevation for grain 
shipments, such carrier may either construct and 
operate the elevator itself or furnish elevation by 
arrangement with an owner of an elevator; and 
the amount of compensation paid by the carrier 
to the owner of an elevator rendering the service 
is.of no concern to shippers or to other carriers 
unless it operates to affect the rates charged by 
the carrier upon the grain traffic or unless by some 
device a portion of the allowance is returned to 
shippers, and thus becomes a rebate. 

‘An allowance made to a shipper of grain who 
furnishes elevation service under an arrangement 
with a carrier is a rebate and an unlawful dis- 
crimination when it involves a profit over and 
above the actual cost to such shipper of the service 
rendered. It is not a rebate when the allowance 
does not so exceed the actual cost. ‘ 

“The arrangement between the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company and the Peavey Elevators at 
Council Bluffs and Kansas City is not in itself un- 
lawful. But the allowance of 1% cents per 100 
pounds paid by the railroad company to these ele- 
vators, controlled by the Peavey interests, who 
are large shippers of grain, and own practically 
all the grain going into the elevators, is in excess 
of the actual cost of the service, and is a rebate 
and, therefore, unlawful. 

“The commission orders that the allowance by 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company to the Peavey 
Elevators shall be reduced, and shall not exceed 
% of a cent per 100 pounds, such order taking 
effect June 1, 1907.” 

Commissioners Lane and Clements dissented 
from this view, and their opinion will be made pub- 
lic late, presumably when the printed record in the 
case is completed by the publication of the ma- 
jority decision. 

The first fruits of the decision was the an- 
nouncement that on and after May 7, the GC, G. 
W. Railway will pay %c per ecwt. on all grain 
handled through elevators at the Missouri river 
and shipped via that line. The payment is to be 
made to the owners of elevators only and not to 
commission firms or owners of the product. 

What the other lines will do to meet the com- 
petition has not yet been decided. 


from 
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GRAIN DEALERS’ MEETINGS. 


Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ and Oklahoma Millers’ 
associations, Oklahoma City, May 20-21. 
Texas Millers’ 


Texas Grain Dealers’ and asso- 


ciations. Fort Worth, 23-24. 

National Hay Association, 
16, 17 and 18. “Get on the Boost Wagon. 
you know there’s fun boosting?” 


Niagara Falls, July 
Don’t 


The Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association’s annual 
meeting will be held in July, probably about the 


12th to 14th. 


Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association meeting will be 
at the Breakers, Cedar Point, Sandusky, on June 
26-27. 


Illinois Grain Dealers’ Associa‘ion, Auditorium 


Hotel, Chicago, June 11 and 12. 
may hold a 
positively 


Association 
and 15—not 


Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
meeting June 1 
announced at this meeting. 


between 


THORNTON ON DURUM. 


Charles H, Thornton of the Duluth Market 
Record, official paper of the Duluth Board of 
Trade, is the most consistent friend of the durum 
(macaroni) the Northwest. He has 
never tried to discourage it by useless “knocking” 
and has studied this class of wheat sufficiently to 
the facts in their proper relations to 
farmer, trade and the miller. His 
views on the per cent status and prognostications 
commercial importance of durum 
are than usual value. 
In a recent communication to a Minneapolis farm 


wheat in 
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wheat therefore of more 
paper he says: 

“The commercial value, actual as well as rela- 
tive, of (macaroni) is probably of 
greater interest this spring to producers of wheat 
Northwest other subject with 
which they are confronted. And probably less is 
known about the value of durum than is known 
about any other cereal grown in the Northwest. 
As a student of the durum wheat movement from 


durum wheat 


in the than any 


the time the crop first assumed proportions, giv- 
ing it a place in the world’s markets, I am con- 
vinced that durum is destined place 
for itself as a regular and valuable crop for cer- 
tain sections of the Northwest. In qualifying this 
statement by saying ‘certain sections’ I mean that 
durum is particularly adapted to light soil, and I 
believe in present stage of its development 
that growers will make a mistake by growing it 
on heavy This also is the consensus of 
opinion of large producers in the Northwest who 
have raised it during the last three or four years. 

“Durum wheat was originally brought from 
Russia by the United States Agricultural Depart- 
ment, with a view of having it grown on the light 
soil of the semi-arid regions through the Dakotas 
and Nebraska, By semi-arid I mean _ sections 
having a normal rainfall of ten to fifteen inches 
The first crop of any magnitude raised 
that of 1904, when the total was around 
8,000,000 bushels. A large proportion of this was 
shipped through Duluth, mostly for export, al- 
though it was taken in a small way by numerous 
mills through the East for experimental purposes. 
It will be remembered that 1904 was the year of 
the shrunken crop in the regular varieties of 
spring wheat, and at one time during the fall 
months of that year durum wheat sold at a dis- 
count of about 25 cents a bushel under No, 1 
northern, but before the next crop came in the 
discount had narrowed to 4 to 5 cents a bushel. 
In 1905 the crop was around 18,000,000 bushels, 
and a little over 8,000,000 bushels of it went 
through Duluth, mostly for export, as HBastern 
millers who had used it did not seem to care to 
repeat their experiments of the year before. This 
past year, 1906, the crop has been variously esti- 
mated at 40,000,000 to 60,000,000 bushels. I my- 
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self figured the crop early at around 45,000,000 
million bushels and have seen no reason to 
change those figures. Up to the close of naviga- 
tion last fall a little over 12,500,000 bushels had 
been received at Duluth and forwarded to the 
Atlantic seaboard, and, as during previous years, 
almost entirely for export. 

“A peculiar feature of the durum price problem 
has been that every year since 1903 we have 
been told that the demand was limited, and on 
the 1905 crop when, as stated above, we exported 
§,000,000 bushels, it looked as though another 
million or two would have filled the foreign mar- 
kets to the point where they would not take any 
more, and it surely did look as though the 1906 
crop with its increase of over 100 per cent would 
glut all markets and that durum would have to go 
to a feed basis; but so far, with exports of over 
12,000,000 and sales of four or five million more 
to go out in the spring, we are confronted with a 
demand that shows no signs of being satisfied. 

“As a matter of fact, it is now a fairly well 
settled matter that all of the durum wheat from 
the 1906 crop will be wanted and at relatively 
good prices, as compared with regular spring 
wheat; but we are unable to determine whether 
or not the demand this year is due, as it was 
during each of the previous years, to unusual 
conditions in the European markets, American 
millers, with few exceptions, are just as antag- 
onistic to durum wheat as they have ever been, 
probably more so, but we do know that English 
and German millers who used it in 1905 for 
making bread flour and again last fall are back 
again and buying it for spring shipment. It is 
my personal opinion that the failure, or partial 
failure, of the Russian crop has had little or 
nothing to do with creating the present year’s 
demand for durum wheat, I think it is due 
largely, if not entirely, to the fact that the wheat 
is selling at a lower price than other spring 
wheat, and that foreign millers have learned how 
to use it, and foreign bakers have learned how to 
make bread from it, and with the necessity for 
economies abroad they are ready and anxious to 
take it at a discount. 

“As regards the prospective price for durum 
the coming fall and winter, I feel that the world’s 
markets will absorb all and more than we can 
raise in the Northwest; and no other section of 
the country is going in for it to any large extent. 
It is now a very well established fact that Russia, 
which has heretofore been the world’s largest ex- 
porter of wheat, cannot again be a factor of any 
magnitude until 1908, at the earliest, and Huro- 
pean countries will be looking for cheap wheat 
this fall wherever it can be found. By cheap 
wheat I mean wheat selling at a discount under 
standard grades, and at a nominal discount durum 
wheat is a much more profitable crop, provided 
one has the proper soil on which to raise it. 

“There are, as stated above, undetermined facts 
about the future of durum wheat, but they seem 
to be working out, and I have no doubt will work 
out, The principal ones of these is the antag- 
onistic attitude of American millers, and in my 
conversations with millers who have _ experi- 
mented with it I have come to the conclusion 
that their attitude is sincere and that they cannot 
find it profitable, either alone or as a mixture; but 
whether they do or not, I believe, as heretofore 
stated, that the world’s markets for wheat war- 
rant us in the opinion that it will all be wanted 
and at relatively good prices. To Northwestern 
farmers who have not heretofore raised durum J 
would suggest that they go at it in a small way 
only, taking care to select good seed—the best 
No. 1 grade is none too good—and to seed it on 
light soil only. The best success seems to have 
been attained by cross drilling, using about a 
peck more to the acre than the ordinary varieties 
of spring wheat. The necessity for more seed to 
the acre is occasioned by the fact that kernels 
are larger and require more to get results.” 


(For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade."] 


GRAIN RECEIPTS INCREASE AT 
ST. LOUIS. 


BY L. C. BREED. 


Grain receipts at St. Louis for April gained 752,- 
000 bushels over April last year. Grain shipments 
from this market gained 721,000 bushels for the 
month. For the first four months of this year, 
grain receipts show an increase of nearly 7,000,000 
bushels compared with last year. Shipments for 
the period decreased. ; 

The increase in receipts is unusually large this 
year, and indicates a substantial development of 
St. Louis as a grain center, following a long period 
of comparatively slow expansion. A valuable aid 
in this direction is found in the efficient work of 
the Traffic Bureau, since the matter of freight 
rates is an important feature of the grain business. 
It is believed that had it not been for shortage of 
ears, which has handicapped both the country ship- 
per and the local grain men, a still larger move- 
ment to and from this market would have taken 
place. It is claimed that had cars been available 
during March and April, stocks of wheat at St. 
Louis would have been greatly reduced. Many 
orders were received from Southeastern millers 
which could not be executed for lack of cars. This 
difficulty was not experienced to so great a degree 
in case of corn and oats, as the Western cars in 
which corn and oats arrived were to a considerable 
extent available for reshipping. The wheat re- 
ceipts, however, were light, and notwithstanding 
ample supplies were obtainable from store, busi- 
ness was materially cut down by the inability of 
Southeastern roads to handle the grain offered 
them. 


OHIO SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meeting in April of the Ohio 
Shippers’ Association the following officers were 
elected: H. S. Grimes, Portsmouth, president; 
John R. Flotron of Dayton, A. L. Stone of Cleve- 
land and John R. Puck of Toledo, vice-presidents: 
J. W. McCord, Columbus, secretary-treasurer; BF. 
W. Seeds of Columbus, chairman, and O, N. Town- 
send of Zanesville, J. N. Baldwin of Niles, W. L. 
Wampler of Dayton, W. S. Thomas of Spring- 
field, S. G. Gilfillan of Ironton, and W. B. Moors 
of Dayton, members of the executive committee. 
The joint conference and other committees will 
be named by the executive committee. 


OHIO GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association will hold 
its twenty-eighth annual meeting at the Breakers, 
Cedar Point, Sandusky, Ohio, during the last week 
in June, going the 25th and returning the 28th. 
Two full days, the 26th and 27th, will be used for 
the sessions of the meeting. A most excellent 
program will be arranged. An unusual number of 
interesting speeches will be delivered and papers 
read by parties prominent in the trade and com- 
petent to enlighten the meeting on their different 
subjects. Many special features for entertain- 
ment have been arranged for. 


J. T. Bradshaw, chief weighmaster for tne state 
railroad commission, is endeavoring to secure 
scales at Kansas City, Mo., to weigh all zgiain re- 
ceived. 


The eastbound roads entering St. Louis are ar- 
ranging for the establishment of a joint transit 
bureau to supervise the reconsignment and imilling 
in transit of grain from St. Louis, East St. Louis 
and Alton to eastern cities. 


The frequent and further advance in sample 
corn justifies our urgent advice during past 
ten days to consign corn. Our aim is to make 
these letters of service to those who handle cash 
grain—Pope & Eckhardt Co., April 24. 
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THE “GREEN BUG.” 


The “beast” commonly called in the newspapers 
“the green bug,’ which devastated the wheat 
fields of Texas and did an undetermined amount 
of damage to those of Oklahoma, is technically 
the “Spring Grain-Aphis” (Toxoptera graminum 
Rond.). It is probably an imported insect, says 
F, M. Webster, of the Bureau of Entomology, in 
charge of cereal and forage-plant insect investiga- 
tions, author of Circular No. 85 of the Bureau, 
descriptive of this insect, from which the follow- 
ing is taken: 

“It was first described by Dr. C. Rondani (prob- 
ably from Bologna, Italy) in 1852, just thirty 
years prior to its discovery in America. Rondani 
states that in June the winged migrants were so 
abundant in the streets of Bologna as to cause 
the inhabitants great annoyance. The first time 
the insect came to notice in America, specimens 
were sent to the Department of Agriculture, but 
from what locality is not known. In June, 1884, 
it was found in some abundance near Cabin John, 
Md., on wheat. A few days later, that is, about 
the first of July of that year, the writer found it 
infesting the wheat in his breeding cages at 
Oxford, Ind., where he was temporarily located 
as a field agent of this department. 

“This pest seems to be rather erratic in its 
outbreaks in both Europe and America. To the 
agriculturist it suddenly appears in immense 
swarms on the grain in the fields in spring, ruins 
the crop over large areas of country, and does 
not reappear in destructive numbers, perhaps, 
for many years. The fact is, however, that it 
can be found in the grain fields during any year, 
throughout the region it infests, although it may 
not be sufficiently abundant to work serious in- 
jury. The extreme rapidity with which this 
insect multiplies, unless restrained by natural 
checks, gives color to the farmer’s belief in its 
sudden appearance, for within a few weeks, from 
numbers too few to be readily noticeable, it will 
develop myriads that swarm over the greei 
plants, turning whole fields of thrifty grain to 
brown, dwarfed plants that produce no heads, 
or else, reaching a height of not more than 6 to 
8 inches, have heads that are foreshortened and 
nearly devoid of kernels. Thus it is that within 
the short space of less than twenty years this 
aphis has come to be one of the worst pests of 
its kind in the grain fields of the south-central 
portion of our country. 

“The life cycle of this insect does not appear 
to differ from that which is usual among aphides. 
The single generation of males and sexual, or 
egg-laying, females appears, as far north, at least, 
as latitude 40 degrees 27 minutes, in October, 
but possibly earlier to the south. The egg-laying 
female is wingless and may be easily distin- 
guished by her position on the plant, the body 
being held almost at right angles instead of 
parallel to the leaf. She may be further identi- 
fied by the eggs, which show through the skin, 
their outlines appearing like lateral oblique lighter 
lines on the abdomen. 

“The eggs, which are glossy green immediately 
after deposition, but later turn jet black, are laid 
among the grain plants in the fields. Possibly 
some are placed elsewhere, but if so the writer 
has failed to find them, While these aphides over- 
winter in the egg state, they also pass the 
winter as viviparous females in the fields as far 
north as latitude 40 degrees 27 minutes, where 
the writer has found them reproducing by the 
first of April. The writer has kept them breed- 
ing within doors, where the temperature during 
the night frequently fell below the freezing point 
and ink was frozen in the inkstand on the desk. 
In this way they were reared throughout the 
entire winter of 1889-90 at Lafayette, Ind. In 
the same locality, in 1884, they were breeding in 
the fields until after the middle of December. 
There is no doubt whatever that in the South, 
and even as far north as St. Louis and Cincinnati 
during mild winters, the species breeds in this 
way during the entire winter, though the eggs 
deposited in_ fall probably do not hatch under 
guch low temperatures, but remain unhatched un 
til spring. 

“When the foliage of the cultivated grains be- 
comes too old and toughened to afford them suffi- 
ecient nourishment, the young—as is usual among 
aphides—develop to winged viviparous females 
(i. e., winged females that give birth to living 
young, Fig. 1, a) and forsake the grain fields. 
Thus it is that the migration from the grain to 
the alternate food plant takes place in June, 
while in the fall of the year the aphides return 
to the fields instead of leaving them, although 
the latter is the rule with most of the other spe- 
cies whose habits are well known. It is this 
variation from the usual habits of allied species 
that renders this particular aphis so destructive 
in grain fields and its control so exceedingly diffi- 
eult, 

“With the appearance of the young grain in 
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the fields in autumn the aphides again appear, 
being represented by winged females that soon 
begin giving birth to young, and various sizes of 
the latter according to age may frequently be ob- 
served surrounding the mother on the leaves. 
Young develop to adults and themselves begin 
to reproduce within the space of a week, so that 
in favorable weather several generations may 
be fully represented on the same plant by young 
of all ages and winged and wingless females. 
“In experiments with a winged female in April, 
in Indiana, the writer obtained thirty-seven off- 
spring within the period of eighteen days, and 
at the end of this time some of her firstborn 
were themselves grandmothers. From the writer’s 
experience with allied species it is probable that 
the-wingless female is much more prolific than 
the winged female, so that it would be entirelv 
within reason to suppose that a wingless mother 
would be capable of producing at least double 
the number of young mentioned above within a 
slightly more extended period of time. It will 
thus be seen that within a brief period, under 


Fig. 1—THE SPRING GRAIN APHIS 
(Toxoptera graminum). 


a, Winged migrant, much enlarged; b, antenna of same, 
highly magnified. (Original.) 


favorable circumstances, a comparatively few 
females may become the progenitors of the eno:- 
mous swarms of these insects that overrun and 
destroy fields of grain over vast areas of country. 

“The writer has found this grain aphis breed- 
ing freely on wheat, rye, oats, barley, and corn, 
though it seems to prefer wheat and oats. Or- 
chard grass seems to suit the taste of these in- 
sects almost as well as wheat, and it is probably 
to this and some other grasses that the winged 


Fig. 2—THH SPRING GRAIN-APHIS 

(Toxoptera graminum), 

a, Wingless female; b, larva; c, pupa. 
(Original.) 


Much enlarged. 


females migrate when they forsake the grain 
fields in June, Rondani gave as food plants oats, 
wheat, spelt, couch grass, soft chess and corn. 
In 1863 Passerini added sorghum. It seems quite 
likely, therefore, that the present list of this in- 
sect’s food plants in America may in future be 
considerably enlarged. 

“While more or less common every year, the 
occurrences of this grain aphis in such destructive 
abundance over such a large area of country at 
such long intervals of time are somewhat puzzling 
phenomena. When first met with by the writer, 
in 1884, the insect in question was not at ali 
injurious, and it was more than five years later 
that it was again encountered—this time as a 
serious pest. This was the outbreak of 1890, 
which proved so disastrous to wheat and oats 
over a section of country extending from Texas 
to northern Missouri, through southern Illinois 
and Indiana to eastern Kentucky and Tennessee 
Oats were destroyed as far north as Franklin, 
Ind., latitude 389 deg: 30 min. Though quite 
abundant at times, this aphis did not again cause 
serious injury until 1900, when the Southwest 
again suffered an outbreak which, while even 
more serious in Texas than was the one in 1890, 
did not extend so far northward. The present 
year (1907) there is every indication of a re 
currence of the pest, for as early as January this 
Hunter, of 
this Bureau, as destroying the fall wheat and 
oats in northern Texas. 

“Not only is this aphis enormously 
but toward the last of May and in 
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both young and old are devoured by lady beetles 
and their larve, great numbers of which can be 
observed at work in infested fields. Of the 
hymenopterous parasites Ashm. is especially use- 
ful. In southern Indiana, in 1890, this little 
slender, black, four-winged fly became excessively 
abundant and destroyed myriads of the pest. 
When at work this diminutive enemy of these 
aphides may be seen running over the plants 
thrusting its ovipositor into their bodies. Soon 
thereafter the body of the parasited aphis be- 
comes swollen and rounded, and at the same 
time the skin hardens and changes in color to a 
leather-brown. Shortly after, a circular disk is 
cut by the parasite in the body wall of its host, 
and pushing this out the fully developed insect 
makes its way forth to at once begin laying eggs 
in the bodies of others of its host, both old and 
young. In southern Indiana, in 1890, these para- 
sitized individuals became so abundant on the 
leaves of the grain as to add materially to the 
brown color due to the effects of their own feed- 
ing on the plants, and their presence could be 
noted from a considerable distance. Prof. HE. 
Dwight Sanderson, while at the Texas Experiment 
Station, came to the conclusion that in Texas 
the natural enemies ordinarily destroy such large 
numbers of this pest that it is held in check 
thereby. The writer came to a similar conclu- 
sion many years ago, and concluded, further, that 
the abundance of these parasites throughout the 
area in which this aphis is destructive is pri- 
marily regulated by the weather during the time 
intervening between November and May. 
“Attention has already been called to the fact 
that the spring grain-aphis can breed in the fields 
during the prevalence of a temperature that would 
render most insects inactive. It seems almost 
equally clear that serious and widespread out- 
breaks of this insect are due to a lack of a suffi 
cient number of parasites to hold it in check. 
Added to this is the fact that disastrous out- 
breaks have followed mild winters, succeeded by 
a spring that was below the normal in tempera- 
ture and more or less stormy. The writer has 
observed, in the case of other aphides, that sea- 
sons of unusual abundance are preceded by cold, 
wet, and usually “backward” springs. The situa- 
tion, then, is probably this: The pest is ordinarily 


kept down by its natural enemies, but during 
open winters—not sufficiently mild, however, to 
render these enemies active—it breeds unre- 
strained, and the exceptionally cold, wet spring 


enables it to continue breeding while the parasites 
are still inactive; thus the pest is enabled to gat 
the advantage in point of numbers and work its 
devastation before the natural enemies can be- 
come sufficiently abundant to overcome it. 

‘Tt can be seen, therefore, that although the 
farmer’s interests are involved, he is unable to 
determine for himself just what is going on in 
his fields. He cannot foretell the weather months 
in advance and has no way of knowing when to 
expect a recurrence of a serious outbreak of the 
aphis until it is too late to ward off its conse- 
quences. The reader will correctly infer from the 
section on preventive and remedial measures 
which follows that when spring approaches there 
is little that can be done by the farmer to im- 
prove the situation in case the insects are pres- 
ent in great numbers; but the outlook is by no 
means the gloomy one that may appear from this 
statement. Following the spring rains there 
usually comes, sooner or later, a period of dry, 
warm weather, and when ever such a_ period 
comes the aphides very soon disappear. The 
reason for this is that their parasites and naturai 
enemies, no longer deterred from activity by cold 
and wet, immediately begin to breed with ex- 
traordinary rapidity and bring about their prac: 
tical destruction. Should this warm, dry period 
come later than usual, greater damage is inflicted 
by the aphides; should it come earlier than usual, 
serious injury is correspondingly obviated. 

“We really know far too little of this pest to 
be able to deal with it satisfactorily. It would 
seem that the later in the fall grain were sowa 
the less attraction there would be for the pest 
to invade the fields in fall. Late sowing, then, 
is about the only preventive measure that can 
be suggested. 

“On the subject of treatment for these insects 
there is not much more to be said. It is proba- 
ble that a great many of the aphides could he 
destroyed by rolling the fields as soon as the 
pests appeared on the leaves in any considerable 
numbers. Brushing over the fields with a brush 
drag, made by fastening the ends of limbs or 
bushes in holes made in a rail or a piece of 4-by- 
4-inch timber, might also prove beneficial. These 
two practicable measures are all that can be ad- 
vised with any encouragement at present for gen- 
eral relief from the ravages of this insect. In the 
ease of small isolated fields, however, it is possi- 
ble that some benefit might be derived from 
dusting with slaked lime at a time when the pest 
is clustered on the leaves.” 
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Official Paper of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 


A CO-OPERATIVE FAILURE. 


The failure of the Kansas Co-operative Ship- 
ping Association, explained in another place, is 
complete except that when its affairs are finally 
liquidated there will be some salvage, now esti- 
mated at 40 per cent, for disbursement to the 
shareholders. | 

The failure, as frankly explained by Manager 
Engelhard, was due to entirely natural causes— 
it was simply another of the innumerable busi- 
ness fatalities due to inexperience and the ig- 
norance of its managers of technical details of 
business. Organized by men who had no busi- 
ness experience in grain, as a means of catering 
to an artificial class antagonism created and 
fostered by demagogs, the business as a busi- 
had to run itself. For a time it made 
money, as all such associations made money, 


ness 


when the tide of trade ran in easy and pleasant 
but at the first sound of breakers 
ahead there was no one at the helm of its af- 
fairs with sufficient knowledge of the channel 
cr business judgment to protect the concern, 
and it smashed on the rocks of a manipulated 
market and inability to ship grain during a car 
famine, 


channels ; 


Now these are but some of the difficulties and 
risks that regular grain dealers are compelled 
to face daily in the conduct of their business ; 
and it is a sufficient comment on American busi- 
skill, American methods and American 
commercial fairness, especially among the in- 


ness 


dividual dealers in the country, who come in 
direct contact with the farmers, that American 
grain is probably marketed with less cost to the 
producer than that of any other nation on earth. 
But because farmers prefer to listen to talking 
strangers rather than deal, as man to man, with 
their neighbors, about every so often they must 


pay their good hard cash to agitators to learn 
the above truth. The next expensive lesson of 
this sort farmers will have to absorb in the 
same way will be this: that of the so-called So- 
ciety of Equity no more need be expected than 
of the Kansas Co-operative Shipping Associa- 
tion, 


CHICAGO ELEVATOR REPORT. 


The report of the Chicago Board of Trade’s 
special committee on public elevators, the salient 
portions of which are reprinted on pages 577- 
=78, discloses an abnormal situation in this city. 
It is substantially this: In the event of the 
present public-private elevator concerns going 
out of business as public elevators on and after 
January I, 1908, as they now unite in saying 
they desire to do, there will be, practically 
speaking, but one public elevator (the Santa Fe, 
1,400,000 bushels’ storage capacity) left in what 
is the greatest concentrating and speculative 
grain market on earth. In other words, owing 
to the railway policy of turning their grain busi- 
ness individually over to private companies, 
Chicago, like other similar markets, has come 
face to face with the question whether the com- 
mercial machinery of these great grain markets 
shall continue to exist for the benefit of a few 
individual companies or for the public; that is, 
the producers and consumers of grain, This 
cutcome of a system of favoritism by the car- 
riers has long been apprehended by thoughtful 
observers ; it is now here in acute form. 

The problem is not an easy one to solve; 
and the report seems of opinion that the solution 
must come through the railways, which, in fact, 
have been instrumental in creating the anoma- 
lous situation. The ideal system needed 1s the 
duplication of the admirable Santa Fe system 
by all of the roads entering Chicago, That the 
roads, under the laws, are required to provide 
unloading facilities is conceded; but their duty 
to provide grain storage is not so clear; indeed, 
it is likely, if the Munn decision still obtains, 
they would not be permitted as carriers to do 
so. But the circumlocution of the Santa Fe’s 
solution is both practicable and legal for all the 
roads; and its speedy adoption by the other 
roads would relieve the situation at once. Upon 
the committee appointed on the recommendation 
of the report will fall the duty of bringing the 
carriers generally to the adoption of the Santa 
Fe policy—preferably by moral suasion. 


THE LEGISLATIVE NUISANCE. 


If ever state lines are obliterated in this 
country and legislative power concentrated at 
Washington, it will be because the people will 
have become tired to satiation of the follies of 
45 or more state legislatures filled with cheap 
men trying to make laws regulating commer- 
cial functions of whose nature and operation 
they are profoundly ignorant. The legislative 
season, now happily drawing to its close, has 
seen many attacks upon the grain exchanges, 
which threaten much disturbance to the natural 
flow of commerce in the great staple food- 
stuffs, that never would be heard of were 
legislators really aware of the effect of their 
proposed laws. Were they educated to look 


far enough to see where the incidence of a 
tax falls they would no more think of taxing 
grain transactions on ‘change (as is now done 
in Missouri and Minnesota) than they would 
of levying the same tax on sales of butter 
and eggs, hogs, cattle or any other product 
of the farm. Yet the effect upon the farmer 
is substantially the same, although in the one 
case he can’t see how it hits him and in the 
second he can. Now this sort of thing is go- 
ing on in other lines of trade and commerce; 
and will go on until the people realize what 
the cheap legislatures are doing to them, and 
either kick them all into the rubbish heap, or 
else dump the whole job of legislation on 
Congress, and “trust in God” that it will be no 
worse than it is. 


CORN FROM THE GULF. 


Consul Hamm, in his zeal to “point a moral,” 
like the wise men of Gotham, has gone to sea in 
a bowl for his facts; wherefore his strictures on 
the corn in the Cynthia from New Orleans 
(which, by the way, was an abnormally long 
time at sea—a fact not noted by Consul Hamm) 
and the practice, in general, of shipping corn 
abroad via the Gulf ports is, to put it plainly, 
“belated nonsense.” Corn shipped from the 
Gulf ports is not, as Consul Hamm states, “more 
apt to become heated than if shipped from the 
north Atlantic ports.” On the contrary, corn 
from the Gulf has on the whole been selling at 
a premium as compared with north Atlantic 
corn, the Cynthia’s cargo being the first excep- 
tion to this rule recorded for some time. In 
fact, Consul Hamm’s argument is entirely ad 
ignorantiam and is one revived after twenty- 
five years of experience at direct variance with 
Consul Hamm’s assumed state of facts. 


THE ALLOWANCES CASE. 


The Commerce Commission’s opinion in the 
Peavey case, referred to elsewhere, repeats the 
former opinion in so far as it holds that the al- 
lowances by railroads for elevation, or unload- 
ing, of grain are legal. The unloading and 
transfer being a service the roads are bound to 
perform, the carriers may perform this service 
themselves directly or they may employ an ele- 
vator or elevators to do it for them and pay 
cash for the services rendered. The new feature 
ot the case is the declaration that the contract 
price for elevation, paid by the U. P. Ry. to the 
Omaha Elevator Co., 1%4c per cwt., is too much, 
and being too much it amounts to a rebate to 
the extent by which that amount exceeds the 
actual cost of elevation, which in this case, the 
Commission declares, costs but 34¢ per cwt.; 
wherefore the order directing a reduction of 
the amount from 1c to 34c per ewt. 

This is really quite as much a concession as 
ene had reason to expect under the circum- 
stances, as the fundamental point at issue—the 
right of the carriers to employ others to render 
the service for them—appeared at all times to 
be impregnable. And yet, as the Commission 
said in concluding their original opinion, in 
practice the system is objectionable. Of that 
there can be no doubt, for as between competing 
patrons the carriers should be absolutely im- 
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partial; but a strict impartiality never can be 
attained until the carriers cease to employ ele- 
vator owners who are also grain dealers to ren- 
der the elevation service ; because only by some 
specious subterfuge can they disguise from 
themselves the truth that it is grossly unfair to 
put one’s competitor’s business secrets and the 
handling of his grain into the possession of his 
rivals. Prima facie, then, no railroad that con- 
tinues to hire an elevator doing also a private 
business to do its transfer business for the gen- 
eral public can be said to be doing a “square 
deal” business as regards the general public. 


THE TROLLEY ROUTE. 


Our good friend, Thomas P. Riddle of Fort 
Wayne, sends us an interesting photograph, re- 
produced on another page. The accompanying 
text tells a remarkable story of carrier’s neglect, 
for which it would seem there can be no pallia- 
tion. That a regular shipper at any regular 
station, no matter how insignificant, should be 
compelled to wait five months and then not have 
filled his order for a car, is beyond auy justifica- 
tion or excuse. 

We don’t know that any excuse was offered ; 
but it is not surprising under the circumstances 
that Mr. Riddle should extend both hands of 
welcome to the electric interurban railways. 
Doubtless there are others who will join in this 
welcome relief of a situation that has become 
intolerable and which at this moment would 
seem to find its solution in some locations in no 
other way. 

And yet the trolley promises its complications, 
so far as country buyers and shippers of hay 
and grain are interested. The trolley lines mean 
transportation intime, as the French would 
say; they go to the back yards of all the farm- 
ers on their routes or adjacent thereto; and as- 
suredly, sooner or later, the trolley freight cars 
will handle commodities that now come to town 
by wagon. The trolley, then, is now expressing 
itself in terms that Mr. Riddle has brought to 
our attention; it may, and probably will, go to 
the logical limit, when it will become a problem 
that country dealers should prepare themselves 
to meet. 


NEBRASKA REVIVING. 


It is with a good deal of satisfaction that we 
note the reorganization of local associations of 
grain dealers in Nebraska. In these times it is 
impossible for business men in any given line 
of trade or commerce to “go it alone.” To do 
so means to be ridden down and trampled upon 
by every other interest with which individuals 
in trade come in contact. The Nebraska state 
association was never an illegitimate body ; only 
a statutory perversion of ethics made it appear 
so; and its dissolution was the more to be re- 
gretted since the parties who suffered most by 
the abandonment of its influences—the country 
dealers—were those who were rather the vic- 
tims, in part, of any objectionable practices al- 
leged to have been customary by some of its 
members and which caused its destruction. But 
local dealers, now, who must be organized for 
the legitimate protection of the trade in matters 
of transportation, and to meet other trade emer- 


gencies that will readily occur to the reader, 


should not be deterred by the experience of the | 


state association in the past from the exercise 
of their legitimate rights to form trade organ- 
izations for lawful purposes. 


THE VALUE OF SCARCITY. 


The Commercial West, which evolves an un- 


due proportion of queer economic notions, now 
suggests that our surplus wheat is “undesir- 
able,” in view of its effect on prices, and that 
another good crop on top of it would be in the 
nature of a calamity, Current speculative con- 
ditions don’t seem to conform to this selfish 
dictum. However, high prices are by no means 
as desirable per se as certain economists seem to 
believe, and certainly one can hardly understand 
how a short crop could at any time be a good 
thing for grain dealers who make their money 
on the volume of the crop and not its price. 
Brisk trade in consumable commodities is pro- 
moted by cheapness rather than by dearness, 
and mankind grows rich through plenty and not 
scarcity. Speaking of export trade, that coun- 
try is in the happiest condition to. command 
business which is in position to make prices 
that are a little lower than its competitors are 
able to offer and still make a profit. Domestic- 
ally speaking, our working people of ali classes 
are benefited by low rather than high prices, 
especially of foods; and the man who is praying 
for high prices simply to have them high is no 
friend to the poor or to trade in generai. 


THE NEW ORLEANS PROPOSALS. 


In view of continued foreign complaints ot 
the condition on arrival of American grain sold 
on “certificate final” terms, the New. Orleans 
Board of Trade has presented a plan (see page 
579) to bring about a reform in American 
methods of export certification of grade. 

The New Orleans proposals are not, as may 
occur to friends of the proposals of the Uniform 
Grades Congress, in conflict with the purposes 
of the latter body; but, rather, they are supple- 
mental thereto. It will avail little if the ex-ports 
adopt uniform phraseology for the export 
grades of grain if the inspection itself does not 
conform in letter and spirit to those descrip- 
tions. And there must be some final authority 
with power to put a check on cupidity by 
enforcing uniformity in the practical inspec- 
tion or else the whole scheme of reform falls 
to the ground; for in the competition of the 
ports for business, it is the favors shown to the 
exporters by the port authorities rather than 
strict justice and fairness to the foreign buyer 
that brings business to the port; hence the nat- 
ural and inevitable tendency to give the foreign 
buyer the worst of the deal. It is this condition 
that is at the bottom of the foreign complaints ; 
and unless that condition is corrected, it is only 
a question of time until our grain exports will 
consist of only such parcels as foreigners can- 
not buy elsewhere. Indeed, we have practically 
arrived at that state of affairs now. 

The New Orleans proposals are proper ones. 
They constitute in a way a test of good faith 
en the part of the out-ports and their willing- 
ness to “tote fair’ as between themselves and 


| between the exporters and our foreign patrons. 


If the proposals fail to meet with 
response from the addresses it may be accepted 
as an indication that only federal inspection of 


export grain, on the basis of Government stand- 


proper 


ards, can be relied on to restore to our foreign 


trade its natural safeguards. 


ILLINOIS CANAL. 


The old Illinois and Michigan Canal, which 
has received more hard knocks at the hands 
of the alleged friends of Illinois waterways— 
the Chicago daily newspapers—than any water- 
way in this country, is, it may be surprising to 
many to know, in fine physical condition to 
do business. And what is more, thanks to the 
Hepburn act, it is otherwise in condition to do 
business again with a profit to the boatmen. 
It is true, there are but few boats any more, 
and still fewer elevators on the canal, the 
through rate policy of the Rock Island and 
Santa Fe roads having in the past made it im- 
possible to do a carrying business on the canal, 
and driven both boats and elevators from the 
canal; but there are probably enough boats 
afloat now to make the canal again an arbiter 
of rates in canal territory. 

As remarked before in these columns, the 
talk about “a deep waterway” through Illinois, 
for which there is really no demand except from 
engineers and contractors who want to con- 
struct it, has obscured the real need of Illinois, 
which is the enlargement of the locks of the 
old I. & M. Canal to the size of those of the 
Hennepin Canal, running from Rock Island on 
the Mississippi to Hennepin on the Illinois, so 
that a boat of the maximum size that may be 
floated on the Hennepin Canal, now nearly 
ready to use, can go through with unbroken 
cargo to and from Chicago on a continuous 
water route from the Mississippi to the lakes. 
But of this much needed work, of course, there 
is now no demand made whatever, even from 
the towns and shippers most directly interested 
—those in Hennepin Canal territory, When 
will that territory wake up to its interests? 


TARIFF WAR WITH FRANCE? 


France has joined Germany, so to speak, in 
a protest against our existing tariff laws, and 
has already begun an attack upon our trade 
by a slap at Porto Rican coffees and also at 
our meats. There are also 
purpose to increase the already high duties on 


indications of a 


American grain and grain products, which 
will be prohibitive where now they are nearly 
so. As our Senate has studiously ignored for 
years the reciprocity treaty negotiated with 
France during President McKinley’s adminis- 
tration, it should not be a matter of surprise 
to the public—since it appears our Government 
has negotiated a tentative treaty with 
many—if France should insist on a revision 
of tariff realtions with herself as the price of 
trade peace between the United States and 
France. Indeed, the complications over the 
tariff and the studied contempt of our Senate 
for the unratified treaty threaten even now 
a good deal of trade disturbance between the 


two countries. 


Ger- 
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Editorial Mention. 


Galveston has adopted the Uniform Grades 
Congress rules and publishes them as in effect 


June TI. 


Convention season now due. Read the list 
of “postings” in another column, and arrange 
your date calendar to fit. 


The Globe (“Pv.”) Elevator described this 
month is the latest type of the fireproof ele- 
and as such is a most interesting study. 


vator ; 


“Owing to depression of Eastern stocks,” 
the Gibson Stock & Grain Co. at Salt Lake 
City, shut down recently, The papers say the 
unfortunate gang was able to retire winner 


of only a paltry $250,000. 


With Harroun paroled and McReynolds 
still dodging punishment for his delinquencies, 
it would appear as though in the grain busi- 
ness the law hits only the low spots, not the 
peaks—at least not very hard. 


———— 


Dealers are reminded every little while, by 
judgments, that the state laws protect land- 
lords by making the grain dealer liable for 
the grain sold feloniously by the tenant. Most 
states now are very severe on the tenant; but 
as in making a rabbit stew one has first to 


catch the runaway. 


The Price Current’s ‘Statistical 
\nnual for 1907” is now ready and may be 
obtained for 25 cents by addressing that pub- 
lication. It is quite unnecessary to say more 
of the “Annual” than to note its appearance; 
it has been known as an authority too many 
years to need praise at this time. 


Cincinnati 


The building season in the Canadian West, 
inless crop conditions should soon prove de- 
cidedly unfavorable, will be a busy one, and 
plans have been made for perhaps hundreds 
of elevators in that country, aside from the 
120 “wind-breaks” projected on paper by the 


so-called Society of Equity. 


The Western Elevating Association at Buf- 
falo has been reformed for 1907, but owing to 
the Hepburn act, and the verdicts against the 
association in the cases of the collapsed Ontario 
elevator ($56,750 damages for losses on grain) 
and the Spencer Kellogg discrimination, some 
of the acts of the association are not likely to 
be so peppery as in the past. 


There is probably sufficient law in Illinois 
the bucket-shop wherever the 
authorities wish to smash it; but for all that 
the action of the Illinois House in killing the 
Pierson bill to prohibit the shop in positive 
terms was nothing less than a disgrace. One 
need not refer to the rumors that a slush fund 
had its influence upon this result. It is enough 
that some members of the House are simply 
insane in their attitude toward the grain ex- 
changes, so that the plea that apparently killed 


to smash 


this bill—that it was an effort to give the Board 


of Trade a monopoly—was sufficient. When 
will the voters of Illinois insist upon choosing 
as their legislators men who will not disgrace 
them by the density of their ignorance as well 
as by other delinquencies ? 


Secretary Wilson on May 7 assured the ex- 
pectant public that although “seeding is a little 
backward” there is still plenty of time to grow 
a crop, and so on in the Wilsonian manner. 
Then the public immediately began to copper 
the tip, and business on the Chicago Board has 
been booming—‘‘just like old times.” It’s a 
great man who does this stunt both ways and 
keeps everybody good natured. 


A bill before the late Minnesota legis- 
lature legalized the sale of “purified” barley 
and oats when offered for sale so designated. 
This conforms to the practice of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and is entirely within the 
natural rights of man as well as conforms to 
the spirit of the pure food laws. Such a law 
is particularly needed in Minnesota, in view of 
its importance as a barley state. 


Two different bills were enacted by the IIli- 
nois legislature at the urgence of the American 
Bar Association, the object of which is to make 
the Illinois laws respecting dealings in com- 
mercial paper and the form and character ot 
storage warehouse receipts uniform with those 
of thirty other states which have the same laws. 
These are at least two bills of conspicuous merit 
passed at Springfield at this session, 


A North Dakota paper says the testimony be- 
fore the Commerce Commission that the “ele- 
vator companies raise the grade of poor gram 
by mixing proves that the farmers of the North- 
west have been robbed of hundreds of dollars 
each year.’ Isn’t it rather the truth that the 
farmers rob themselves—first, by giving the 
screenings to the elevator men and then by 
paying the freight to deliver them? 


Minneapolis grain firms are sending out 
warnings to the farmers of the Northwest to 
“beware of mixing the different kinds of grain 
during the seeding season, The mixing of a 
small percentage of durum wheat with the fife 
or blue stem has caused serious losses to many 
farmers through the difference of grade.” But 
how about it when it goes out of the elevator 
to the Eastern or foreign miller? Is that dif- 
ferent ? 


The rebate cases in Minnesota were really 
fought, legally speaking, on the pleadings, and 
the defendants were beaten. The W. P. Deve- 
reaux Company of Minneapolis, therefore, en- 
tered a plea of guilty to the indictment against 
it, and accepted a fine of $1,000 for “soliciting 
and accepting rebates” on grain handled from 
Minneapolis to Seattle. The Devereaux Com- 
pany must not be judged too harshly—they 
simply took what the roads had been in the habit 
of giving to all other big shippers and receivers 
but would not give the small men—such was 
the “custom of the country.” This and other 


fines for the offense named is, however, likely to 
put an end to the whole contemptible business, 
and no doubt the Devereaux Company, like the 
rest, will feel themselves more respectable as 
business men when they stand on an equality 
with their competitors, knowing that they will 
themselves receive the same treatment meted out 
to others and be again looked upon as hon- 
orable competitors—gentlemen among gentle- 
men. 


An Illinois dealer who viewed the destruction 
of his elevator and its contents by fire with 
some equanimity, believing he was fully insured, 
found on examination of his papers that of 
$4,800 insurance carried $1,000 was tornado, 
$800 was on grain (of which there was little 
in store), and a certain amount was on office 
and scales (not destroyed), while the rest had 
lapsed, There is only one moral to the story: 
Do you, Mr, Reader, know the conditions of 
your own policies? If not, why not? 


The scarcity of farm labor, should it con- 
tinue, may adversely affect the quantity of 
grain raised in sections where dairy farming 
is likely to prove profitable. It is true that 
labor on a dairy farm is of the most exacting 
and unceasing kind—a veritable treadmill; 
but the production of a successful milking 
machine has removed the true bete noir of 
that industry and thereby commended it to 
many farmers who otherwise would never 
have seriously considered it as within the 
range of practicability. Even parts of Kan- 
sas have begun to talk of abandoning grain 
for the dairy. 


After a long and sharp contest in which at 
last the Senate overpowered the House, the 
Nebraska “independent” grain men have been 
saved from their own folly. They insisted upon 
a law requiring the railways to weigh their 
grain on track sales, and, of course, the House 
consented to a fallacy that might have cost ship- 
pers incalculable sums through bad weights ; but 
the Senate refused to concur in the provision. 
The Senate also refused to approve the House 
bill requiring grain men in Nebraska to file 
daily a statement of grain prices paid—a harm- 
less but also impotent notion of some half-edu- 
cated legislator out “trust hunting.” 


The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals at Kan- 
sas City on April 29 decided a rebate case of 
high importance, involving export and import 
rates, which will put a stop to manipulation of 
rates by that “device.” The court holds, in the 
first place, that the giving and receiving of a 
rebate is a continuous crime of which any 
court having jurisdiction of crimes in the dis- 
trict through which the transportation is con- 
ducted may take cognizanze; second, that in- 
land rates on exports and imports must be filed, 
whether made as an aggregate or joint through 
rate, and may not be departed from; third, that 
any “device” by which the rate is rebated is an 
offense under the Elkins act; and, fourth, that a 
contracted rate cannot continue after a higher 
rate has been filed and published. We believe 
this decision—the first time the status of im- 
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port and export through rates has been de- 
termined—finally puts a stopper at least on all 
the old devices by which export traffic men have 
been enabled to manipulate rates to secure re- 
bates or special concessions. 


President Finley of the Southern Railway 
said recently that “the idea that railroad rates 
are controlled by capitalization is entirely 
without justification. Capitalization may af- 
fect the intrinsic value of a railroad com- 
pany’s securities and thus affect the investing 
public. It cannot control a carrier’s rates, and 
hence cannot affect the shipping public.” 
Which is true enough—until a legislative at- 
tempt is made to reduce rates; then the courts 
hold it confiscation to make rates that are 
not remunerative on the basis of capitalization 
and bonded indebtedness. The effort to set 
aside the 2-cent passenger rate in Indiana is 
based on this claim of confiscation. 


The grain drier is a great conserver and 
protector of new corn; but there should be a 
school for operators and driers, both in condi- 
tioning dried corn and in the use of the 
moisture tester. The drier will dry corn all 
right, but care is needed as much in thor- 
oughly cooling corn after drying as in dry- 
ing it, or the good effects of the drying may 
be lost. Some operators, too, seem to guess at 
the amount of moisture in corn both before 
and after cooling; we have it on the very best 
of authority that corn said to have gone 
through a drier has been found recently by 
actual measurement to contain nearly 20 per 
cent of moisture, on arrival at destination, 


This paper has never felt itself justified in 
working the familiar “missing word” fake 
that used to be a common stunt of many 
newspapers; but our proofreader, in the April 
number, led us into one that was very amus- 
ing (if the gentleman referred to will kindly 
look at the matter in that light), as will be 
seen by reading the following brief editorial 
as we had intended it to read, the missing 


word being enclosed in brackets []: 

Alfred Anderson, who for the past fourteen years 
has been grain inspector at Peoria, has been in- 
vited to take the place of chief inspector at Buf- 
falo, and has accepted, beginning his duty on April 
1. Mr. Anderson ranks as one of the very best 
grain inspectors in the country. He is resourceful, 
knows grain perfectly, is honest and capable, and 
Buffalo is as fortunate to get him as Peoria is 
[reluctant] to lose him. 


In connection with the action against the 
Superior Board of Trade by the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce to prevent the former’s 
using the latter’s grain quotations, the whole 
truth of the miserable pretense of legitimacy 
of the Superior body came out in an offi- 
cial way, It has been known for years that 
the Superior body has been none other than 
a shelter for a gang of bucket-shoppers, and 
for that reason it is amazing that so re- 
sp ctable and important a body as the North 
Dakota Bankers’ Association could be so taken 
in by that kind of men. It was shown that 
Edwards-Wood (who made large fortunes in 


a few years and then turned over their snap 
to the Wisconsin Grain and Stock Co.) hired 
men to make fake trades in grain—‘‘would 
offer to buy or sell 10,000 bushels of wheat 
and then laugh’’—and send the prices out into 
the country as “market quotations” with 
which to play the country “speculators”; and 
yet were able to “pull the wool over the eyes” 
of Mr. Macfaddan and his fellow bankers, and 
convince them that such a miserable farce 
wore the crown of respectability, while the 
regular exchanges of Minnesota were the real 
scoundrels. As Puck said, “What fools these 
mortals be!” 


The Wisconsin Grain Commission is going 
to find out, if it can, whether the railways at 
Superior can lawfully lease their elevators and 
turn them into private houses at will, closed 
to the public. It is a praiseworthy task and one 
that ought to be judicially determined as soon 
as possible, In going at this task, however, the 
interests of the Superior Board of Trade, which 
is simply an aggregation of bucket-shop 
gamblers, should be carefully differentiated 
from the real merits of the question. One can- 
not be sure that the Wisconsin Commission will 
do this. The members and their friends seem 
to be singularly obtuse in regard to this Su- 
perior scandal, amounting to a downright per- 
version of judgment unfitting men to approach 
their official duty in the premises in a proper 
state of mind. 


The Winnipeg Grain Exchange has restored 
the Grain Growers’ Grain Company to member- 
ship and changed its rules to fit the necessities 
of that case. This was a case of discretion, as 
it is rather more than likely continued obstruc- 
tion of the company would have resulted in 
serious legislative interference with the Ex- 
change. The trouble in western Canada is the 
dominance of the line elevator company, which 
as the years go by will increase; and the leas- 
ing of the railway elevators to private com- 
panies, which, in the present state of public 
Opinion, is one of the biggest mistakes that 
could have been made by the railways, is sure 
to result in continued friction between both 
producers and consumers of Canadian grain and 
the independent dealers not favored by railways 
unless the methods of the Grain Exchange can 
be utilized to prevent it. 


The Minnesota legislative committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the operations of the 
Minneapolis and Duluth grain exchanges and 
their effect on farmers’ interests reported, as 
only a sensible body of intelligent men could 
report, to-wit, that their influence is highly 
beneficial to the producers and consumers of 
grain. Pestiferous demagogues and badly in- 
formed agitators either cannot or will not un- 
derstand that the commissions paid by the 
farmer to members of the exchanges is not 
for the “privilege” of selling grain there, but 
for the service of actually selling grain for 
them—finding for the farmer a cash customer 
instantly, and getting for him the highest mar- 
ket price, and guaranteeing him spot cash 
for his stuff. At the same time this commis- 


sion fee provides a place for the consumer to 
buy, assured that what he contracts to buy he 
will receive and at the time he expects de- 
Further, the competition on the floor 
being free makes prices which the machinery 
of the exchange circulates all over the world. 
The exchanges also see that storage is pro- 
vided for grain; that the money and credits 
for handling a crop of any size are available; 
that railroad rates and service are adequate— 
in short, were it not for the grain exchanges 
it would be practically impossible for a farmer 
in these days to dispose of his grain at all, ex- 
cept at great expense, at any point where 
there did not exist a mill to consume it. And 
all this service is rendered for 1 cent a bushel 
commission; and still there are kickers! 


livery. 


King & Co., Toledo, sums up the Gates 
career in the following succinct manner : 

Chicago papers to-day say he will retire from 
stock market. He is not broke, but has suffered 
great reverses. He dropped several million two 
years ago, trying to corner May wheat in April. 
Rich man’s panic in Wall Street put a recent 
puncture into his pile. We regret it. He was a 
liberal trader; 


which is optimistic in view of the Inter-Ocean’s 
quotation of Mr. Gates’ ideal of the ethics of 


market operations, to wit: 

“Life is a gamble,” he said. ‘Everything is a 
gamble. When the farmer plants his corn he is 
gambling. He is practically betting that the 
weather conditions will enable him to raise a 
good crop. Sometimes he loses. Sometimes he 
wins. Every man who goes into business embarks 
upon speculation. Of course, the element of judg- 
ment enters in, but the element of chance cannot 
be ruled out. Whenever a man starts out on a 
railway journey it’s a gamble whether he ever 
reaches his destination. All life is a gamble, you 
see.” 


Not a very high ideal of life nor a very clear 
one of human motives, Planting is not a gam- 
ble, nor is speculation, however it may seem to 
Mr. Gates, who by rights should go to Asia 
and confess himself a fatalist among fatalists, 
and be done with it. 


” 
’ 


Carr, the whilom “farmers’ friend,” who 
had become somewhat obscured by the lime- 
light flashed by the syndicate of co-operative 
promoters, has turned to defend the Chicago 
weighing department. 
batim “from the printed attack of Illinois grain 
buyers” (not named or indicated in any way), 
who say that: 


He says he quotes ver- 


The farmer who loads a car of grain seldom 
weighs it. If the weight at Chicago is short 500, 
1,000 or 1,500 pounds, the farmer who has not 
weighed does not know the extent of the shortage. 
If the car he has loaded is leaking when it ar- 
rives at Chicago, it may and may not be reported 


to him. In either case he does not know how 
much grain has been lost. 
Carr calls this a cowardly attack. It is, who- 


ever makes it, for it is not a true statement of 
facts. Whatever may be said of the expediency 
of a farmer shipping his own grain, he gets 
full weight or notice of the true condition of 
his car on arrival at Chicago. 
said Illinois “grain dealers” may have felt justi- 
fied in their stab at this market in view of the 
manner in which the traveling men of “syndi- 
cated commission houses” promoting farmers’ 
companies libel the commission men of this mar- 
ket in their speeches in Lowa and elsewhere. 


However, the 
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TRADE NOTES 


Gill & Fisher, grain receivers and exporters, 
Baltimore, Md., recently shipped the ‘first full 
cargo of Hess-dried corn that ever left that port. 
The consisted of 116,000 bushels and 
was consigned to Sligo. 


shipment 


S. K. Humphrey of Boston, Mass., reports re- 
cent sales of Humphrey Employe’s Elevators to 
the Tennessee Milling Co., Estill Springs, Tenn.; 
the Aulne Milling Co., Aulne, Kan., and the Well- 
ington Milling and Elevator Co., Wellington, Kan. 


The Minneapolis Steel and Machinery Co. has 
opened an office at 262 Commerce Street, Dallas, 
Texas, under the management of J. P. Greenwood. 
The large demand for Twin City Corliss Engines 
Munzel Gas Producer Engines has made it 
to have an office in this territory to 
eare for increasing business, 


and 


necessary 


In their new steel shop the Stephens-Adamson 
Mfg. Co. of Aurora, Ill., have equipment for tak- 
ing orders for anything made in steel to go in an 
Their facilities have been largely 
modern 


elevator outfit. 
increased in all departments, 
tools have been added, and they invite specifica- 


new and 


tions for any kind of steel work. 

One of the attractions at the recent meeting 
of Ohio millers at Dayton was a model of the 
Richardson Automatic Grain Scale, shown in a 


room adjoining the convention hall by Represent- 
ative Charles Beatley. Plans were also shown of 
the company’s new Richardson Automatic Weigher 
and Flour Packer, recently placed on the market. 
& Co., elevator builders and 
manufacturers of elevators and conveying ma- 
chinery, of Chicago, have just removed from their 
old location at 160-162 Sangamon Street to their 


Olson Brothers 


new building at 703-707 Bloomingdale Avenue, 
when they will be better equipped than ever to 
take care of every branch of their work, 

A handsome lithograph, 11x14 inehes in size, 


the 
has been received 
of Muncy, Pa. 
French 


showing Monarch Cornmeal and Feed Mill, 
from Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
This mill is equipped with genuine 
and is made in eleven styles and 
suitable for elevators where high- 
and is made. Copies of the 
will be sent free on request. 


Scale Co,, North 
details of construc- 
also contains illus- 
showing the different 
installed for different purposes. 
is in use in some of the largest grain- 
plants abroad and is easily adapted to 
existing conditions in the elevator or warehouse. 
The catalogue upon request to all who 
are interested in weighing grain and similar sub- 
stances, 


burrs 
It 
meal 


sizes. is 


grade feed 
lithograph 
The 
Milwaukee, 
the 
from 


the 
shows the 

Seale and 
photographs 
scales 


catalogue of 


Wis., 
Avery 


Avery 
tion of 
trations 
of 


This scale 


types 
handling 


is sent 


The Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has issued Brochure No. 101, which 
is devoted to a brief, forceful talk on the Twin 
City Corliss Engine. This booklet is the advance 
agent for the complete catalogue on the Twin 
City Corliss Engine, which will be published later. 
Details of construction of the engine are illus- 
trated and described and the power user will find 
the brochure interesting and _ instructive. The 
company will be glad to send a copy to anyone 
who will make application for it. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., is favoring friends and customers with a 
wall calendar showing a lithographed reproduction 
of the City Investing Building, now in course of 
construction in New York City. This structure 
will be one of the tallest, if not the tallest, build- 
ings ever erected. The structural steel work 
the street level is being protected from 
corrosion with Dixon’s Silica Graphite Paint. This 
is the paint that is recommended for all outside 


above 


painting, and its use on this new structure indi- 
cates that the leading builders are alive to ils 
merits. 

The Minneapolis office of Sprout, Waldron & 
Co. is now located at No. 7 Corn Exchange Build- 
ing, having been removed from Nos. 22, 28and 30. 


“as, 


THE ILLINOIS GRAIN DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AT CHICAGO. 


The annual meeting of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association at Chicago, Ill., on June 11 and 12 now 
bids fair to break all records for attendance. The 
Central Passenger Association has granted a rate 
of a fare and one-third for the round trip on the 
certificate plan for all points in the state of Illinois 
and St. Louis, Mo., and while Secretary Strong 
has not yet completed his program so that it can 
be published in full in this issue, it will be made 
up of matters of interest to everyone. 

The following committee on entertainment has 
been appointed from the committee which was ap- 
pointed to represent the Chicago Board of Trade: 
G. B. Van Ness, chairman, Walter Fitch, George E. 
Marcy, James Pettit, D. A. Noyes, A. J. White, 
P. H. Schifflin, E. L. Merritt, Sam C. Scotten, H. A. 
Foss. This committee is arranging to take care of 
the dealers on the afternoon and evening of the 
second day of the meeting. It is proposed to go 
by automobiles to Fort Sheridan and inspect the 
barracks and witness the sunset drill. From 
thence to Ravinia Park, one of the most popular 
attractions on the North Shore, where supper will 
be served and the evening spent in listening to 
the band concert. A special train will conduct the 
party to the city. While this program of entertain- 
ment has not been definitely determined upon, it is 
assured that the visitors will be entertained right 
royally during their stay in some manner or other, 
and the invitation is extended to every member 
of the Illinois Association to come to Chicago on 
the convention date. 


EXCHANGE APPROVED. 


During its late session the Minnesota legisla- 
ture, at the instance of an up-state farmer, ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the conduct 
of the business of the public grain exchanges of 
that state. This committee on April 26 made its 
report by Senator Calhoun, chairman. In sub- 
stance the report says: 


These organizations have as their object the 
furnishing of facilities to their members and 
surrounding these members with various safe 
methods and establishing rules governing business 
transactions, having systematized the business so 
that people can market volumes of grain readily 
and convert it into money with less friction and 
expense than ever before, and. in consequence the 
development of the grain business has been ma- 
terially helped by the exchanges, which have 
been one of the causes which have developed the 
whole Northwest. 

The competition in these exchanges is open 
and keen. The membership includes millers, ele- 
vator owners, grain commission merchants, linseed 
oil manufacturers, bankers, cereal manufacturers, 
ete., many members of each exchange residing 
at other points than the terminal markets. The 
competition is so open, the interests represented 
so varied, rules making transactions so certain 
and so high a standard of business integrity maiu- 
tained by each exchange that it seems to this com- 
mittee that the result of the existence and work 
of these exchanges has a very small possibility 
of being hostile to the best interests of the grain 
producers in this state. 

It appears clearly that while among some of 
our best citizens there is a prevalent contention 
that the grain market is, in a sense, controlled 
by these two exchanges, yet it is evident that 
the reason for such opinion is based upon the 
fact that these exchanges gather together the 
buyers and sellers of all grains, and that there- 
fore anyone having grain to sell naturally goes 
to these exchanges simply because, if for no 
other reason, that all buyers and sellers of grain 
are in the market. It is a matter of convenience 
as well as expedition for either to be members. 
Unless transactions are very large the interest 
on investment of a membership and various ex- 
penses of business being considered, there is a 
very slight difference as to costs of transactions 
between being members and non-members. By 


virtue of the high standard of business integrity 
maintained, the farmer and shipper can, to a 
very great degree of safety, rely upon the honesty 
of such commission merchants with whom he 
does business. 


The committee notes further that commission 
men not only act as grain receivers but advance 
money to shippers in advance of shipments, it 
appearing that at certain times of the year as 
much as $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 is loaned by 
these commission merchants of the two grain ex- 
changes to grain dealers at country points, it be- 
ing impossible for the latter to get the assistance 
from banks. The commission merchants, there- 
fore, to a large degree, sustain country grain 
dealers financially. Testimony of bankers before 
the committee shows that the grain dealers so 
hedge their deals that at no time are they specu- 
lating or affected by market fluctuations. 

It appears that the Minnesota Chamber of Com- 
merce spends between $30,000 and $40,000 a year 
in distributing valuable market information to 
its members, and that its business has grown 
from 17,000,000 bushels in 1881 to 130,000,000 
bushels in 1906, and the Duluth Board of Trade’s 
volume has increased from 3,500,000 in 1881 to 
80,000,000 in 1906. 

The committee believes, in regard to admission 
of members, that the methods of election of ap- 
plicants should. be so broadened and enlarged 
that it should be dependent on a vote of a larger 
proportion of the membership than now, so that 
the question of refusing or receiving an applicant 
would be passed on by a larger number of mem- 
bers than under the present system. The com- 
mittee also suggests the wisdom of the exchanges 
enlarging their membership limit so that mem- 
berships could be more readily purchased by any 
possible applicant. 


{For the “American Blevator and Grain Trade.’’] 


WANTED—A REMEDY FOR HOT 
CORN. 


BY L. C. BREED. 

The present season is said to be the worst in 
many years with regard to the quality of corn, and 
complaint on this score is not confined to any sec- 
tion of the country, but is general. Markets which 
possess drying facilities are, of course, aided to 
some extent in combatting this evil and in case 
of large centers, like St. Louis for instance, the 
losses sustained this season would seem to have 
been sufficiently impressive to demonstrate the 
need of such facilities, especially as this market is 
steadily gaining ground in the volume of its re- 
ceipts of corn. 

At various times during at least a quarter of a 
century, the writer has cudgeled his brain and in- 
terviewed the trade to devise some way to over- 
come the danger of corn heating in transit. Visions 
of letters patent issued by Uncle Samuel’s patent 
office were occasionally apparently about to be 
found to be based on a practicable plan, but in 
each case the idea proved to be n. g. Nearly all of 
these schemes contemplated the adoption by the 
railroads of a car designed to carry bulk corn. 
Others were aimed at the farmer who should be 
induced to shell and. dry his corn, 

There are objections to kiln-dried corn. Of 
course there is a heavy shrinkage in weight, but in 
addition it makes the corn brittle and injures its 
flavor. [Q. E. D.—EHditor.] 

To the man who can successfully solve this 
problem and secure to himself the benefit of his 
genius, a reward passing computation would un- 
doubtedly be realized, since every year at the be- 
ginning of the season and later on when the 
germinating period is reached, especially in case of 
shipping to the South, trouble is always experi- 
enced from hot corn, and besides being the oc- 
casion of ill-feeling, usually results in loss to some 
one. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Blooming Prairie, 
Minn., recently issued a stock dividend of 40 
per cent in lieu of cash. 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


Following are the receipts and shipments of 
grain, etc., at leading receiving and shipping points 
in the United States for the month of April, 
1907: 


BALTIMORE —Reported by H. A. Wroth, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Articles.’ Receipts. | Shipments. 
1907. | 1906 | 1907. | 1906. 

Wheat, bushels............ 195, $89 136,726 204,988 24,000 
Corn, bushels... 1,677,590 7 
Oats, bushels 374,272 
Barley, bushels........... 15,907 
Mia IE SDS ia «visit cle staienisia' ee’ : 
R Oss DUSIGI Sire emretsenieeclea' 


Timothy Seed, Ibs. 
Glover Seed, lbs. 
Hay, tons.. 
Straw, tons... sta 
LORE NDDIS soa ciieicee cess «| 
Mill feed, tons.. 


BOSTON—Reported 
Chamber of Commerce. 


by Daniel D. Morss, secretary of the 


LOUIE. DDL sce cearmmetec)es( 184,217| 111,489 70,651) 43,978 
Wheat, bushels........... 1,058, ‘399 382,910 881,538) 626,210 
Corn, bushels... 1,417,556] 908,244) 747,012 878,604 
Oats, bushels.. -| 455,091] 587,938) .......... 245,400 
Rye, bushels.............5 S626 lsenceneres tas ce eee hoeteotcon 
Barley, bushels........... 2,730) OL O41 etaterat te | 81,451 
Flax Seed, bushels.. 550) Eee C0) acrmoddpwil toc occ ose 
Mill Feed, tons... ... Adaan 1,292 1,049) 86 74 
Cornmeal, bbls.... ....... 3,851 2,210 895 355 
Oatmeal, bbls ............ 8,195 14,835 2,850 7,705 
Oatmeal, sacks.. 3,026 5,055 3,660 8,345 
ELS Val DOS sictsinisisrbiclarciexs aisles 9,960! 12,760 370 3,350 


BUKKFALO~—Reported by F. Howard Mason, secretary of th ® 
Chamber of Commerce. 


GALVESTON —Reported by C. McD. Robinson, chief in- 
spector of the Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade. 


| Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. | 1907, | 1906. 1907. | 1908. 

Wheat, bushels. ..........J..e0 5 aa Soe eene 603,300] 259,520 
py bushels. . Sie 359,343).... , 
2 eh : 

KANSAS CIT Y—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, secretary of 
the Board of Trade. 
Wheat, bushels...........| 2,039,000) 1,055,000) 2,097,000 917,000 
Corn, bushels........ 1,180,000} 1,022,000) 1,108,000} 1,265,000 
Oats, bushels.,....... 840,000 487,500 738,000 453,000 
Barley, bushels...... 32, 17,000 19,000 7,000 
Rye, bushels....... 7,000 7,000 2,000 7,000 
Flax Seed, bushels eiU8] eoaodoacs 800 Series 
Bran, tons. 870 405 4,320 845 
Hay, tons.. BOOS . 10,540 10,830 8,980 3,510 
BLOUY; DOS. :a23 dees eee ae Uh 000) Beoaniooore 132/800 105.000 

MILWAUKEE-—Reported by Wm. J. Langson, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Wheat, bushels.. 683,000 175,120 510,475 11,124 
Corn, bushels...... 372,000 321,100 666,216) 1,070,405 
Oats, bushels...... 1,161,800 446,600} 1,307,349 492,636 
Barley, bushels 1,083,400 773,300 477,505 391,795 
Rye, bushels... .... o< dese 99.000 27,600 89,296 57,450 
Timothy Seed, lbs........ 87,240 136,455 462,170 807,110 
Clover Seed, lbs. nineteen ls 318,545 87,390. 493,385 676,339 
Flax Seed, bushels....... 13,780 40,280 ROGO| const yon% 
Hay, tons... voeccees Fe 1,822 1,08 172) 24 
Flour, bbls.. 239,600 235,250 262,104) 316,525 


MINNEAPOLIS _Reportea b 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, bushels........... 
Corn, bushels.... ag 
Oats, bushels.... 
Barley, bushels.... 
Rye, bushels 


Hay, tons. 23. aasne 
Flour, bbis.. 


8,809,370) 4,992,850 
386.980 163,620 
1,919,540} 1,824,880 
638,080 473,120 
134,630 63,700 
1,064,270 798,400 
2,000 1,579 
22,618 19,693 


y L. T. Jamme, secretary of 


1,881,080) 1,481,130 
462,790) 233,760 
2,363,270} 3,180,010 
1,450,150} 974,950 
191,620 71,100 
474,710} 350,680 
40 20 
1,247,530} 1,181,203 


Wheat, bushels........... | 
Corn, bushels... 
Oats, bushels... 


| 2,372,720| 5,056,928 
2,663,153) 3,345,046 
2,007,123] 2,977,160}... 
Barley, bushels... 477,650} 1,069,872 
VOWDUSIE Shi cet neesinc ve |ioeveleus 
Timothy Seed, lbs........ ate 
Clover Seed, lbs.......... ma 
Grass Seed, bushels. Se 
Flax Seed, bushels.......|... 
Broom Corn, be 
Hay, tons... 
Flour, bbls.. 


tee GOO] oe eevee nce e le rceveeneere 


342,879]. 
Canal did nor enh cane May 1, 1907. 


304,460 


CHICAGO~—Reported 


by Geo. F. Stone, secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels ocases 901,096 222,000| 1,247,588] 1,891,470 
Corn, DUSHEIS: ...0.0.6.000 7,979,002) 4,146,244) 8,962,592} 8,612,424 
Oats, bushels... ...| 9,146,648] 6.384.479] 7,384,560] 5,955,677 
Barley, bushels. . ---«| 1,707,939} 1,236,769} 602,053 582,239 
Rye, bushels.............. 21,173 140,200 150,152 90,754 
Timothy Seed, ite ae oe 2,165,195) 2,195,459) 1,572,069] 1,325,808 
Clover Seed, lbs..... Zeon 175,800 468,562} 400,025 171,076 
Other Grass Seed, lbs..... 1,207,615} 1,028,633] 3,519,829) 2,758,541 
Flax Seed, bushels....... 114,669 123,400 8,064 1,821 
Broom Corn, lbs..........| 1,144,766] 537,917) 760,606 437,132 
FEBY; GOUMS. oi veise cinsieiss ne 23,371 13,886 4,658 2,751 
Flour, bbls .... 946,484 793,637 677,339 578,828 


CINCINNATE—Reported by C. 


B. Murray, superintendent 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, bushels..... oderee 206,950 241,818 216,038 206,814 
Corp; bushels. .../5. 5... «| 1,093,478) 534,359) 634,496 323,270 
Oats, bushels. . isles 864,650 340,032 302,632 251,263 
Barley, bushels 70,048 25,522 3,006 1,466 
Rye, bushels... 68,060 30,164 19,668 14,822 
Malt, bushels. . ; faitpratevataiell erodsintetetetayare'| intersisleleraeaiel ieiecaeme neice 
Timothy Seed, bags. eee 5,740 441 2,656 3,104 
Clover Seed, bags eerie waists 2,176 1,646 4,231 3,042 
Other Grass Seed, BARS = 6,973 6,577 10,629 10,495 
Hay, tons. . ..... 16,622 19,807 11,855 17,707 
Mlour, bbISisce sels. UOenee 148,096 124,046 113,838 80,480 


CLEVELAND~—Reported by M. 
Chamber of Commerce. 


MUSA DUSHELS iV TO@Lion ch | teniesie! eal] snete cole aanil siewinle es etre Netdaeeltinice ts 
TROudHi por ecoace ,b40. 70,232 48,360 42,437 
Corn, bushels. ........ 520,236 539,711 144,984 318,212 


Oats, bushels, water. . 
Do rail.. 
Barley, bushels, water . 
Do rail 
Rye, bushels..... 
Flax Seed, bushels, water.|. 
Do rai 


Flour, bbls, water 
Dorail.... 


DETROIET—Reported by IF. W. 
Board of Trade. 
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Waring, secretary of the 


Wheat, bushels........... 143,565 90,333 22,105 11,941 
Corn, bushels. ..... ole e ene 511,294) 423,589) 208,555 196,840 
Oats, bushels.......... 5 313,533 140,432 14,852 4,214 
Barley, bushels....... 18,998 180; QOR tro Satrecotelleie sein. /elae 
Rye, bushels..... Aye 15,613 1,943 9,264 41,278 
Flour, bbls...... Ramee ce 11,800 20,200 6,200 11,400 


DULUTH—Reported by Chas. F. MacDonald, secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels........ ..+| 5,760,264) 1,162,088] 3,748,056/ 2,314,383 
Corn, bushels. . See 13,475 4,196 DU TOS tae temic 
Oats, bushels.... 317,006] 548,380} 330,701, 1,605,589 
Barley, bushels. 1,021,805 270,76u 312,676, 1,303,961 
Rye, bushels.... 31,797 16,170 20,314 44,638 
Flax Seed, bus .| 1,826,387) 1,280,751] 523,771) 2,976,310 
Wlouns bbls ewe seecrne cs 152,295] 232,260 39,070! 171,935 


ST. LOUIS—Reported by Geo. 
Merchants’ Exchange. : 


H. Morgan, secretary of the 


Wheat, bushels........... 839,000] 783,750) 907,805] 1,437,315 
sacks... 4 2,671 2,532 248 252 
Corn, bushels ..| 3,037,100) 1,978,000) 3,167,965) 1,517,800 
SER SALGMS a) diols sits adele) sss 7,620 16,094 3,871 56,170 
Oats, bushels. 8,102,400) 2,417,850) 2,455,300) 2,409,585 
SUE RACKS cewaepioesicicicie|isecs) se ae[siristnminss 4,460 53,475 
Barley, bushels. .......... 204,100) 782, 500 2,102 28,560 
se. sacks... .. Bem ete ics |esmieiete cone | ohientecierne di priscnesod) asbarhoone 
Rye, bushels. : 40,000 46,000 49,640 60,290 
MCE RACKS erate eeilame sell) Ve! Gilnethaselecslas:|tapers Be inicins eine ereaine 
Hay, tons... Bets 29,803 19,197 16,780 7,720 
Plour, bbis...........-+-0. 247,725} 160,485} 247,620) 145,830 


“MONTREAL_Reportea by George Hadr 


Board of Trade. 


ill, secretary of the 


Woweuat, bushels........... 
Corn, bushels.. Sa 
Oats, bushels 
Barley, bushels. 
Rye, bushels......... 
Flax Seed, bushels....... 
Wlour, barrels. .ccsemecsa 


802,324 316.343 
27,100 4,700 
130,307 181,840 
29,888 2)468 
46,050 8,650 
17,840 14,188 


15000 |e ei eeeee 
44,000 4,400 
17,100 2,400 
11,000 1,000 


63,440 74,050 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported by H. S. H 


the Board of Trade. 


erring, secretary of 


Wheat, bushels........... 
Corn, bushels.... : 
Oats, bushels..... 
Barley, bushels.... 
Rough rice. .......). 
Clean rice pockets... 
Hay, bales: <0 .2ccr ce 
*Flour, bbls.. 


64,540 


300,000 120,000 
632,400 350,000 
275,000 800,000) 


241,732 208,950 
530,895 616,134 
154,630) 1,520,120 


4,617 
113,156) 


*Through eoneienniente of flour to Europe not included in re- 


ceipts. 


PEORIA—Reported by John R. Lofgren, secretary of the 


Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels, . 


Barley, bushels. . 
Rye, bushels..... we 
Mill Feed, toms. .......... 
Spirits and Liquors, bbls. 
Syrups and Glucose, bbls. 
Seeds). lbs. acetesate tremens 
Broom Corn, lbs.. a2 
Hay, tons... <<care <8 
MLOUr, DO Sins rtaeteeeacs 


82,600 68,400 
867,900} 1,216,800 
982,500} 2,521,000 
268,000 276,000 

30,000 23,400 

3,124 3,690 

BOLOOO ierac sie ese 

165,000 45,000 
5,800 2,370 
83,100 65,800. 


30,900 32,400 
558,200 699,800 
1,068,700] 2,556,700 
80, 99.200 
26,000 9,000 
3,709 3,774 
diseewe 30,000 
240,000 77,900 
1,335 460 
68,400 75,500 


PHILADELPHIA—Reported by L. J. Logan, secretary of 


the Commercial Exchang 


e. 


Wheat, bushels. . 
Corn, bushels.... 
Oats, bushels.... 
Barley, bushels.... 
Rye, bushels......... 
Timothy Seed, bags 
Clover Seed, bags.... 
Flax Seed, bushels... 
Hay, tons 


461,236 
690,478 
649,563, 


126,251 


335, 261 


711,608, 206,917 
677,139] 971,954 
sirisreisstsisiers 610,000 


185,244 128,025 


SAN FRANCISCO —Reported ae Wm. B. Downes, stat- 


istician of the Merchants 


’ Exchange. 


Wheat, centals........... 42,557 

Corn, centals...... C 3,320 

Oats, centals...... 27,487) 

Barley, centals.. 153,558 

Rye, centals..... 2,464 

Flax Seed, sacks 1,220 

HGy, tONSiieccctecsiwe : 19,100 

WMTOUT; DOISieia vacate cierarsters 102,377 acaAcrecs 64, 038) Sialameatpee 
TOLEDO—Reported by A. Gassoway, secretary of the Prod- 

uce Exchange. 

Wheat, bushels. ..:....... 147,000 104,000 38,700 78,150 

Corn, bushels.... : 446,000 316,000 655,400 281,000 

Oats, bushels.. 454,800 344,500, 494,600 545,200 

Barley, DUSBEIS wncccnciotal|iiescsaccic 2 W000 Eceeenrsce ewe saws 

Rye, bushels..... ee 2,700 6,200 5,680 11,195 

Clover Seed, bags........ : 3,640 5,668 6,255 26,336 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of 


breadstuffs, 


as compiled by 


George F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, from the Atlantic ports during the two 
weeks ending May 11, 1907, as compared with 
same weeks last year, have been as follows: 


Articles, 


Wheat, bushels........... 
Corn, bushels. . 
Oats, bushels... 
Rye, bushels..... 
Barley, bushels.. erates 
LOU, DDISi ee sincere cer te ene 


For Week Ending | For Week Ending 
May il. May 12.| May 4. May 5. 
1907. 1906. 1907. 1906. 
1,286,000} 1,080,000) 618,000 166,000 | 
1,802,000} 1,480,000) 1,560,000 ae 000 
17,000} 929,000 6, 2,000 
85,000 UH, 0,0) (eA ceae 22, 000 
Benoa 313,000}.......... 364,000 
256,700; 226,800} 228,600 199,900 
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VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the visible supply of 
grain Saturday, May 11, 1907, as compiled by 
George F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade: 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
lun Btorerat bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Baltimore...... 212,000) 1,479,000 296,000 82,000); cic: vice en’e 
Boston’, ........- 69,000 498,000 ES OUI au vaiciot on [ise oiemene ee 

1,084,000 207,000. 


1,706,000 


519,000 


Indianapolis... 


Kansas City.... 
Milwaukee..... ‘415, 000 
GORANORE cc cece cceane 
Minneapolis ...} 11,411,000 A 
Montreal....... 196,000 246,000 203,000) 1,000 63,000 
New Orleans 57,000 300,000 174,000 
GON AHO. on |ienm sa ccne n= sem asta ene 
New York 1,263,000 
GOW ATOR dine baitceaatisen lees anes 
Ne.) |: eae 114,000 
Philadelphia... 294 ‘000 210,000 
Port Arthur....| 3,976,000).......... 
GOMATOREe-odllssceaenidaniia sea 
St. Louis 2,064,000 147,000 
LON AHO BIS <ters |\statcianore cial |intan'atelsicis ne 
TOGO. ccviticns 678,000 167,000 
GOV BROT, mda acpink nae llnaaele re a= 
MOTOMLOmerminana feasts evel lesan miele. ae | 
On Canal.. 378,000 9,000 555,000} 17,000 20,000 
On Lakes 2,373,000 729,000 Ri) neers | 683,000 
CONPMIBS AR VOLnbrraty «arial leaiettiotae ares ie cictererayierels Peta tiareiceians | Sco ctcrs ne 
Grand total..| 50,136,000) 7,813,000} 10,211,000) 1,201,000) 1,947,000 
Corresponding 
date 1906..... 35,936,000) 2,800,000) 12,501,000 Faapnnied | 1,435,000 
Wieelily Uni@ ree. |iataises 00.2 Te OOC Ns atnrs 


Weekly Dec: 


FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Chi 
cago during the 21 months ending with April, as 
reported by Charles F. Lias, flaxseed inspector of 


the Board of Trade, were as follows: 
Receipts. | Shipments. 
Months. Ton us i. Ae ee. 
1906-07. | 1905-06. | 1906-07. | 1905-06 

PASTAS UES Unteia pied atalap stata taal aa" 106,200 359,200) 137,580 76,344 
September........ 152, 100 189,000) 82,999 42,760 
OCLOD Ole sisme' cess vrei 389,300 342,400 55,083 8,633 
INOVEMIUD EL a. canes ws 412,000 579,400 10,115 5,785 
December........... 289,700} 291,400) 9,635 4,739 
JANUATY .... cece cane 138,690 144,000} 15,661 
February......+-.++- 38.700 134,100! 11,451 
Mareh 121,500 91,800) 3,601 
Worl Mpc Gpoa conanand 114,669 132,137) 8 2,590 
MEV eieeu ite srimelama'sfunacne eielisaeee canes 160,600|.... 34,839 
DUNG ianceievan canes 45,900|.... 44,887 
Maly tee eons Meese ate eee tena ntee 40,500) 29,801 
Total bushels. .. steee 1,732,859) 5,210,437 824,749 281,181 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat at winter and spring grain 
markets for 44 weeks, since June, with compari- 


sons, in bushels, compiled by the Cincinnati Price 
Surrent: 
1907. 1906, 

= —4 ei als 
St. Louis. 15,090,000 19,856,000 
Toledo 4,787,000 4,589,000 
Detroit 1,898,000 1,963,000 
Kansas City | A 36,976,000 

Winter wheat “10)) 60, 197 ,000| 63,384,000 
Chicago..... 29,186,000! 21,801,000 
Milwaukee. F 7,726,000) 6,824,000 
Minneapolis .. 75,784,000) 91,570,000 
OULD cae eeieieecte cise micas rene i aha 45,388 000) 35,296,000 

Spring wheat..........0000 00 158,084,000 155,491,000 
Aggregate, 44 weeks. .............. 218,281,000 . 218,875,000 
WADTOr;, DASE WEEK. 6.5.5. ccecccy ov sis | 599,000 487,000 
SDAP, DASW WECM aces vas senieen: 3,624,000} 1,556,000 

| ee ES a 

Total, week., Ta danirn ene 4,223,000) 2,043,000 

Previous s week... SANGO FECT ES | _-4,705 000) 2,124,000 


Total receipts of antes and spring wheat 
primary markets for 
with comparisons: 


at 
44 weeks since June, 1906, 


Winter. Spring. Total. 
TOOG =i aiscttasieiane isles saree cae 60,197,000 158,084,000 218,281,100 
1905-(6. aa - 63,384,000 155,491,000 218,875,000 
L904 002i cie/clare stam ie wis'etststs 57,704,000 136,520,000 194,224,000 
NOOB Od cate wtctbineitesinceta sisi sass 68,304,000 140,939,000 209,243,000 
TOOUDS Ss rs cieiveciaies atts . 73,467,000 162,833,000 236,300,000 


T. J. Moore of Buffalo, N. D., 
of an elevator at Klaten. 


is now in charge 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Du- 
luth and Chicago since August ! are 46,000,000 
bushels less than the corresponding pericd last 
year. 
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AND GRAIN TRADE. 


ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN NEWS 


ILLINOIS. 

The Chapin Grain Co. of Chapin, Il., has dis- 
solved. 

J. E. Potter has sold out his grain business at 
Douglas, Ill. 

The Brainerd Grain Company will erect a new 
grain elevator at Sicily, IIl. 

John and Lester Marshall of Charter Grove, II1., 
have purchased an elevator at Malta. 


A new elevator is being built at Mayview, III, 
where it will replace the one recently burned. 


F. A. Guenthner of Freeport, Ill., will build a 
30,000-bushel grain elevator in Pearl City, at a 
cost of $8,000, 


P. S. Mahan of Palmyra, Ill., recently purchased 
the elevator at Hettick owned by Killan Bros. 
& Burrell. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Ferris, Ill., is a 
new corporation. George Abbott will have charge 
of the elevator. 


It is announced that Theo. F. Boecker has with- 
drawn from the grain firm of B. B. Boecker & Son 
of Naperville, Ill. 

It is planned by the American Hominy Co. to 
construct an elevator at Tuscola, Ill., which will 
have a capacity of 100,000 bushels. 

Condon and Reimke of Pesotum, IIl., are building 
an addition 20x20x21 feet, to their elevator. This 
will increase the capacity about 7,000 bushels. 

After having been completely remodeled the 
Rock Falls Elevator at Rock Falls, Ill, has re- 
sumed. A new dump and new conveyors have 
been installed. 

Mr. Doyle has closed his elevator on the Bur- 
lington at Galesburg. It is asserted he is in a 
wrangle with the railroad whom he asks for a 
more suitable site. 

Dow & King of Pittsfield, Ill., have just acquired 
the elevator at Hull. This gives them a complete 
line of elevators in an exclusive field from Fall 
Creek to Pittsfield. 

E. BE. Derrough, formerly of A. D. Derrough & 
Son. Champaign, Ill., has leased the plant of the 
Savoy Grain and Coal Co. at Savoy, Ill., and took 
possession May 1. 

The S. W. Love Elevator Co. is a new firm at 
Urbana, Ill., which will soon erect a commodious 
elevator on the Wabash right-of-way. George 
Brownfield is manager for the house. 


A Mr. Mundy of Farmersville, Ill., has bought 
the McRoberts Elevator at Curran. The new 
owner will tear it down and build an up-to-date 
structure complete in every detail for handling 
grain 

Articles of ineorporation have been issued the 
Keith Elevator Co. of Chicago, Ill., which is cap- 
italized at $25,000. Walter W. Keith, Edson 
Keith, Jr.. and James B. Wayman are the in- 
corporators, 


Twist Bros. will erect a grain elevator at Kin- 
caid, Ill., and another at Vollentine, a new sta- 
tion near Taylorville. Both structures will be 
started at once. 

Articles of incorporation have been granted the 
Glenavon Grain and Mercantile Co. of Glenavon, 
lll. The firm is capitalized at $8,000. Among 
those interested are T. A. Campbell, T. S. Steinke 
and O. S. Healea. 


The Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 
has the contract of W. Nashold of Monroe Cen- 
ter, Ill., for a 10,000-bushel elevator to be equipped 
with an 8-horse Fairbanks gasoline engine. It will 
be completed by June 1. 


The 50,000-bushel transfer elevator at Madison, 
Ill., for the Miller Grain Co, is completed. It 
is equipped with three 30-horsepower alternating 
current Fairbanks motors, two stands of ele- 
vators, power shovels, car puller and two 1,000- 
bushel Fairbanks scales. It was built by the 
Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 

Late in April Horace L. Brand bought at 
referee’s sale the McReynold’s Elevator in Chicago. 
He paid $52,150. It is said the elevator will be re- 
moved and the land placed on the market. It con- 
tains about 40,000 square feet. The elevator is an 
old-fashioned structure and is not adapted to mod- 
ern uses. This elevator formerly belonged to 
George McReynolds. It is said that the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad offered $250,000 for this 
property several years ago. It lies between Fif- 


teenth street and the Northwestern tracks on the 
north and south and the Metropolitan elevated and 
Wood street on the east and west. 


J. Ogden Armour has sold the Columbia Ele- 
vator and the land on which it stands in Chicago, 
lll, to the Burlington Railway for the considera- 
tion of $85,000. The property is on the canal and 
measures 200x234 feet. The elevator will eventu- 
ally be removed and the land used for railroad 
purposes. 

S. W. Strong, secretary of the Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association announces the following changes: 
S. L. Hamilton of Ashland has sold to farmers; 
A. O, Anderson, succeeded by M. P. Harris at Lee; 
F. R. & M. A. Current succeeds A. L. Current at 
St. Joseph; Coon Bros. (mail Rantoul) succeed 
Wood & Wood at Ellis; Marshall Bros. succeed 
W. D. Blair at Malta; Larson & Gagham succeed 
Ed Gagham at Cortland; J. H. Frauver succeeds 
Frauver & West at Sabina; L. J. West succeeds 
B. F. Baker & Co. at Glenavon; HE. & W. H. Janvin 
succeed J. C. Hamilton at Hernan; Mansfield & 
Co. succeed P. Schertz & Son at Monticello; Rich 
& Blankenbaker succeed Jacob D, Rich at Sidney; 
G. B. Carrico succeeds Dugger & MBangert at 
Womac. 


IOWA. 


A new grain elevator is going up at Miltonville, 
Iowa. 


The new Brockway Elevator at Matlock, Iowa, 
is rapidly looming up. 

Gitchell & Son have completed their new ele- 
vator at Alburnett, Iowa. 


Charles Pfaff has sold his grain business at 
Buchanan, Iowa, to C, S. King. 

Jacob Erickson has succeeded Erickson & Lar- 
son in the grain business at Roland, Iowa. 


A farmers’ elevator company will build at 
Wellsburg, Iowa, if a site can be secured. 

Harry McComb will rebuild his elevator at 
De Sota, Iowa, which burned last summer. 

It is possible the new Farmers’ Elevator Co. at 
Rembrandt, Iowa, will buy the Skewis Elevator. 


About $3,000 has been raised by the farmers 
around Hansell, Iowa, towards a new elevator. 

A. W. Swinton of Minnesota, Minn., has pur- 
chased Frank McGee’s Elevator at Maynard, Iowa. 


F. E. Smith of Tennis, Iowa, has acquired the 
elevator at Onawa, Iowa, from George H. Elliott & 
Son. 


Work has started on the new Farmers’ Elevator 
at Amelia, Iowa, which will be ready for business 
by July 1. 


A farmers’ co-operative elevator company has 
been organized at Graettinger, Iowa, to buy one of 
the old elevators. 


Ware & Leland have acquired the Hammond 
Elevator Co.’s business at Reinbeck, Iowa. W. F. 
Fearer will remain as manager. 


D. J. Peters has bought out his brother’s, J, J. 
Peters, interest in the grain business at Grundy 
Center, Iowa, and now is sole owner. 


Joe Auracher is remodeling his elevator at 
Summit, Iowa. A concrete bottom has been laid, 
a new engine and dump ordered and other im- 
provements started. 

The old Peavey Elevator at Doon, Iowa, which 
George Lewis has had charge of for several years, 
is being razed. The other two elevators in the 
town are being remodeled and enlarged. 

Last month the Updike Grain Co. took possession 
of the elevator at Irwin, Iowa, purchased from 
Charles Esher, Jr.. some time before. A Mr. 
Brown of Zearing, Neb., will act as manager. 


F. H. Black is president of the newly formed 
Farmers’ Elevator Co, at Spencer, Iowa. Other 
officers are W. R. Webb, vice-president; W. B. F. 
Killmar, secretary, and W. F. Torbert, treasurer. 


Plans have been drawn by the Burrell Engi- 
neering & Construction Co. for a 15,000-bushel 
grain elevator to be erected at Sunbury, Iowa, 
for P. A. Reinbrecht. Work will be commenced 
May 15. 

During the past month the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Elevator Co. was incorporated at Union, Iowa, with 
a capitalization of $10,000. Among those interested 
are W. H. Rogers, H. C. Chapin, C. J. Wilson, H. J. 
Benson and others, 


During the past month the Wilton Hlevator at 
Wilton, Iowa, owned by the Ott Estate, was sold 
to the Stockdale & Diltz Co. of Walcott, for 
$6,200. R. J. MeSwiggin has been installed as 
manager. This purchase gives the new owners 
a line of ten elevators. 

It is reported that the Farmers’ Elevator Co. of 
George, Iowa, has purchased the Rudloff Bros. ele- 
vator for the consideration of $5,000. C. J. Locker 
now operates the only other elevator in the town. 
The Farmers’ Elevator Co. made the purchase out 
of the profits of its own plant. 


Cannon & Haase have commenced work on their 
new elevator at Granville, Iowa. The main part, 
or elevator proper, will be 16x35 and 80 feet high. 
On each side of this will be four storage tanks, 
each 17 feet in diameter and 54 feet high. The 
space between these tanks will also be utilized for 
storage rooms. The store tanks will be made of 
concrete, reinforced with steel every seven inches. 
The main building will also be made of concrete, 
steel reinforced. The floors will be of concrete 
with steel netting. The beams also will be of con- 
crete, steel reinforced. The combined buildings 
will occupy ground space of 120x140, and their con- 
struction will require 50 carloads of gravel and 10 
carloads of cement, and will give employment to 
twenty-five men the greater part of the summer. 
This elevator will be absolutely fireproof and will 
be one of the most substantial, one of the most 
capacious, and in everyway one of the most mod 
ern west of Chicago. It will have a capacity of 
125,000 bushels. 


OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN. 


Smith Crawford will build a $5,000 elevator at 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


F. E. Blair has succeeded Hildebrand & Blair 
in the grain business at Edison, Ohio. 


The Raymond Life Co. of Toledo, Ohio, will 
erect an elevator at New Haven, Ind. 


Daniel Burns, the grain dealer of Rossburg, Ohio, 
has been succeeded by Ross, Beam & Son. 


E. C. Thorne of Bay City, Mich., has lately com- 
pleted a 10,000-bushel elevator for beans. 


Simmons & Faulkner, owners of an elevator at 
Pemberton, Ohio, have dissolved. 


G. E,. Wells & Co. have succeeded R. A. Wells in 
the grain business at Pataskala, Ohio. 


J. P. Barnthouse has sold his elevator at Mor- 
ral, Ohio, to the Morral Lumber & Elevator Co. 


The Oxford Milling Co. of Colling, Mich., has 
commenced the construction of its new elevator. 

Clarence Schlientz of Yellow Springs, Ohio, is 
building an addition and a new office to his ele- 
vator. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Houston, Ohio, 
has increased its capitalization from $5,000 to 
$10,000. 


N, E. Beach, owner of the elevator at Bridge- 
port, Mich., has been succeeded by Beach & 
Spence. 

*Tis reported the new Travis Elevator at New 
Haven, Ind, has been sold to Strauss Bros. of 
Fort Wayne. : 

Warren Speicher of Wabash, Ind., is to erect a 
25,000-bushel elevator at Gas City, Ind. He will 
expend $4,000 or $5,000. 


Maulding Bros. of Dahlgren, Ill., have acquired 
a site for a grain warehouse at Evansville, Ind., 
and will erect a building soon. 


William Sebald will erect a modern grain ele- 
vator at Middletown, Ohio. He purposes to have 
one of the largest in that section. 


Frank and John McComas of Ockley, Ind., have 
purchased an elevator at Greenwood, Ind. C. A. 
Hornbeck will have charge of the elevator at 
Ockley. 


The Bloomington Milling Co. of Bloomington, 
Ind., owned by James Karsell & Sons, will erect 
a 50,000-bushel elevator. Concrete will be the ma- 
terial used. 


For the consideration of $90,000 the Toledo & 
Wabash BHlevator at Toledo, Ohio, was transferred 
to Edward B. Pryor of the Wabash Railroad Co. It 
was merely a formal transfer. 


Charles Sutters of Vanlue, Ohio; has placed his 
contract with the Burrell Engineering & Con- 
struction Co. for a 15,000-bushel grain elevator. 
It is to be finished by June 15. 

Dr. S. J. Irwin of Tarlton, Ohio, has his elevator 
in operation and is well pleased with the success 
of the machinery equipment which was installed by 
the Straub Machinery Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Independent Elevator Co. has been incor- 
porated at Alma, Mich., by W. T. Naldrett, 
Heinz McCormack, Fred E. Smith, A, W. Wright 
and others. The capitalization is $15,000, fully 
paid in. 

John N. Walker and John C. Chambers of Le- 
banon, Ind., have purchased the two grain elevators 
at Wheatland, Ind., from John Allen and Capt. 
James Welton. Mr. Chambers was with the W. 
H. Small Grain Co. of Evansville for many years. 


Recently the capitalization of the Cincinnati 
Elevator Co. (the C. H. & D. Co.) which operated 
the old grain elevator at Cincinnati, Ohio, aban- 
doned some months ago, was reduced from $75,- 
000 to $25,000. Judson Harmon is president of 
the company. It has been decided to wreck the 
present elevator and build a team track on the 
site. Later, when the C., H. and D. Co. is out 
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of the courts, the elevator may be rebuilt at 
some other point. 

A dispatch from Indianapolis, Ind., says: “The 
Witherspoon-Engler Company, organized under the 
laws of Illinois, is the first new foreign corpora- 
tion to comply with the new foreign corporation 
law of the state. This company has a capital of 
$50,000, and its business in this state has to do 
with erecting a grain elevator for the Western Glu- 
cose Company at Roby, Ind.” 


DAKOTAS. 


A farmers’ elevator will soon be building at Car- 
son, S. D. 


Work has commenced on the new elevator at 
Cuba, sN. D: 


There is some talk of a farmers’ elevator at 
Hurd, N. D. 


A farmers’ elevator will be constructed at once 
at Tioga, N. D. 

The Lyon Elevator Co. will build a plant at 
Buchanan, N. D. ; 

' Two new elevators are to be constructed at 
Brown’s Valley, S. D. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Merricourt, N. D., are 
talking of an elevator. 

Henry Lueth of Spencer has acquired the Peavey 
Elevator at Salem, S. D. 

An addition is to be built onto the R. A. Fox 
Elevator at Bantry, N. D. 

There are three elevator sites at sae each 
for sale at Nunda, S. D. 

The capacity of the Cargill Elevator at Finley, 
N. D., is being increased. 

A new elevator is to be started at once by the 
farmers around Artley, S. D. 

Recently the Thorpe Elevator Co. acquired the 
Page Elevator at Leeds, N. D. 

According to reports five elevators will be built 
at Warwick, N. D., this summer. 

Rumor says the proposed elevator at Bergen, 
N. D., will not be built this year. 

Henry Giebink of Alton, Iowa, 
spacious elevator at Litchville, N. D. 

F. w. Albrecht of Bowdon has bought the Poehler 
Elevator at Denhoff, N. D., for $7,000. 

Work has been oried on the 50, 000- bushel 
Cousin’s Elevator at Sykeston, N, D. 

The Osborne-MeMillan Co. is building an addi. 
tion to its plant at Courtenay, N. D. 

Work has been commenced on the new Empire 
Elevator Co.’s plant at Frederick, S. D. 

The Andrew & Gage Elevator at Sanborn, N. D., 
will be doubled in capacity this spring. 

Reports are current that a farmers’ elevator will 
be erected at Arnold, N. D., this summer. 

The Thorpe Elevator Co. is considering the 
erection of an elevator at Beaver, N. D. 

A large addition will be built to the elevator 
owned by the farmers at Clear Lake, S. D. 

George H. Aiken, a grain buyer at Sarles, N. D., 
is talking up a farmers’ elevator company. | 

A farmers’ elevator company has been organized 
to construct an elevator at Park River, N. D. 

The Victoria Elevator Co. has started the con- 
struction of an elevator at Williston, N. D. 

Reports of a farmers’ elevator company with a 
capital of $9,000, come from Lone Tree, N. D. 

F. E. Scott of Watertown, S. D., is interested in 
a farmers’ elevator to be erected at Kampeska. 

John Barker is razing his grain warehouse at 
Bowdle, S. D., and will quit the grain business. 

A, L. Martin of Sentinel Butte, N. D., announces 
an elevator will be erected there this summer. 

Wreckers have been razing the old elevator of 
the Great Western Elevator Co. at Steele, N. D. 

Work is under way on the new elevator the 
William Krotter Co. is building at Gregory, S. D. 

It is said the Diamond Boat Co. of Lake Traverse, 
N. D., will erect a couple of elevators this spring. 

W. D. McKinnon has sold his grain business at 
Ray, N. D., to his brother, J. L. McKinnon of Minot. 

A farmers’ elevator company has been formed 
at Columbus, N. D., to erect a modern grain ele- 
vator. 

About the middle of April the Empire Elevator 
Co. closed its elevator at Brampton, S. D., for the 
season. 

Grain is being bought at the Farmers’ Elevator 
of Warren, S. D., where Charles Hogebloom is in 
charge. 

With the conditions favorable the Lyon Ele- 
vator Co.’s new elevator at Ryder, N. D., will be 
completed shortly. The Osborne-McMillan Com- 


will erect a 


pany is also hurrying along the work on its build- 
ing. 
The Farmers’ Elevator Co. has been incorpor- 


ated at Pukwana, S. D., with a capital stock of 
$25,000. 


The Western Elevator at Watertown, S. D., 
been sold to M. W. 
in June. 


The H. C. Knapp Elevator of Howard, S. D., has 
been sold to Wait & Dana, who are now in pos- 
session, 


has 
Murphy who takes possession 


The McCaul-Webster Co. is erecting a new grain 
elevator at Yankton, S. D., where it replaces the 
old one. 


The two elevators at Colgate, N. D., were re- 
cently supplied with cars, and business has been 
resumed. 


Wait & Dana propose to build an elevator at 
Corsica, 8S. D. They own elevators at Stickney 
and Armour. 


The Gribbin-Alair Elevator at Sykeston, N. D., 
has been commenced. It will have a capacity 
of 60,000 bushels. 


Farmers around Rennie, N. D., met recently to 
organize an elevator company. An elevator will be 
constructed at Lignite. 


E. L. Williams has disposed of his elevator at 
Lester Prairie, S. D., and will locate elsewhere on 
the M. & St. L. Railroad. 


A 30,000-bushel annex is to be built to the 
Osborne-MeMillin Elevator at Harvey, N. D. Work 
has already been started. 


At Harrisburg, S. D., the Harrisburg Farmers’ 
Elevator & Supply Co. has been incorporated with 
a capitalization of $15,000. 


A crew of carpenters are at work on the Home- 
stead Elevator, the fifth for Douglas, N. D. There 
are prospects for two more. 


Articles of incorporation have been granted the 
Foxholm Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Foxholm, N. D., 
which has a $10,000 capitalization. 


W. J. Thompson has purchased the elevator at 
Page, N. D., from the Minnesota & Western Grain 
Co. He assumes control on June 1. 


The Ostroot Elevator Co. is the new firm in 
charge of the property of the Lake Preston Mill- 
ing Company at Lake Preston, S. D. 


It is said the A. H. Betts Elevator at Chan- 
cellor, S. D., will be replaced with a new one, 
which will be larger and more modern. 


An addition which is expected to double the pres- 
ent capacity of the Northland Elevator Co.’s plant 
at Tolley, N. D., will be commenced soon. 


The O. & M. Co. will build another elevator at 
Manfred, N. D., similar to the one already in oper- 
ation there. Work will be started at once. 


A 30,000-bushel grain elevator is being erected 
at Toronto, S. D.. for the farmers’ company. A 
contractor from Minneapolis has the work. 


A modern elevator will be erected by the Farm- 
ers’ Grain & Live Stock Co. of La Bolt, S. D. A. G. 
Swanson of Strandburg is secretary of the com- 
pany. 


By appealing to the railroad commissioners the 
elevators at Baltic, S. D., recently came into pos- 
session of seven cars and were enabled to resume 
business. 


The Reagan-Hooper Elevator is going up ranidly 
at Leola, S. D. It will have a capacity of 30.000- 
bushels and will have a large cleaner included in 
the machinery. 


Late last month the Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany at New Rockford. N. D., had removed the 
60,000-bushel pile of wheat from the ground and 
was shipping it out. 


F. M. Wooden is president of the newly organ- 
ized Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Artesian, S. D. Ed 
Diggerness is vice-president; J. E. Wilson, secre- 
tary, and L. M. Doyle, treasurer. 


A. N. Barber has contracted for a 30.000-bushel 
elevator at Manchester, S. D. The Younglove 
Construction Co. has the contract and will include 
the installation of a passenger elevator. 

F. L. Duke is president of the recently organ- 
ized Farmers’ Elevator Company at Butler, S. D., 
which will soon commence an $8.000 elevator. J. L. 
Barry is secretary and Andrew Grode is treasurer, 


Samuel Heggen of Fay, N. D.. and a number of 
farmers of that section will build a farmers’ ele- 
vator at Stamnede, N. D. It will be known as the 
Ward County Farmers’ Grain and Mercantile Co. 


Announcement is made that the Dell Rapids 
Elevator Co. of Dell Rapids. S. D.. has disnosed 
of its plant to the D. Rothschild Grain Co. of 
Davenport. Iowa. The plant was owned by O. F. 
Bowles, who has operated it for many years, but 


now it will be 
former employe. 

About $3,500 has been subscribed toward a new 
Farmers’ Elevator at Tower City, N. D. T. M. 
Crawford is president; J. N. King, vice-president; 
G. W. Kelley, secretary, and C. T. Carroll, treas- 
urer. 


W. E. Dickenson, formerly in charge of the 
Blankenburg Elevator at Oaks, N. D., has pur- 
chased a half interest in the Marshall-MecCartnev 
Elevator at Fullerton, N. D., and will go to take 
charge of it. 


An addition is being built onto the Osborne-Mc- 
Millan elevator at Leal, N. D. Woodworth & Co. 
are about to commence a new elevator and it is 
reported additions will be built to both the Royal 
and the L. J. Olsen elevators. 


It is reported the Ypsilanti Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. has bought the Pierce-Blewett Elevator at 
Ypsilanti, N. D. Possession is given July 1. The 
plant was erected last year and has a capacity of 
40,000 bushels. Two other elevators with a com- 
bined capacity of 45,000 bushels are in the town 
which is said to have handled a quarter of a million 
bushels of the 1906 crop. 


It has been decided to build a terminal elevator 
at Superior, N. D. The matter came up at a meet- 
ing of a joint committee of the North Dakota Bank- 
ers’ Association and a committee of the North 
Dakota Branch of the Society of Equity. The be- 
lief is that with the new terminal elevator the 
grain conditions at Duluth and Minneapolis will 
be bettered. J. W. Scott of Gilby is chairman of 
the committee in charge and W. C. McFadden of 
Fargo is secretary. 


in charge of E. N. Morgan, a 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 


M. G. Pitts of Jetmore, Kan., 
grain business. 


has sold out his 


Sturgeon & Co. have sold out their grain busi- 
ness at Seward, Kan. 
Recently a new elevator company was organ- 


ized at Bloomfield, Neb. 
A 20,000-bushel elevator will 
Equity Co. at Oakley, Kan. 
The Omaha Elevator at Alda, Neb., 
closed down for the present. 


be built by the 


has been 


Rasmus Anderson has disposed of his grain 
business at Broken Bow, Neb, 

The Crowell Lumber and Grain Co. of Blair, 
Neb., is preparing to move to Omaha. 


The St. John Elevator Co. of St. John, Kan., 
has been capitalized at $6,000 and incorporated. 

Walker & Rhodes have succeeded the grain 
firm of Nordyke, Walker & Meyer at Bethany, 
Mo. 

Kinion & Dwyer 
firm at Davis, Mo., 
& Dwyer. 


The Hisenmayer Milling Co. 


is the style 
formerly 


of the elevator 
known as Teague 


will begin at once 


the construction of a 10,000-bushel elevator at 
Battlefield, Mo. 

Many improvements have been made in the 
Thorpe Elevator at Waterbury, Neb., which has 


just been remodeled. 
Articles of incorporation have been granted the 


Citizens’ Grain Co. of Abbeyville, Kan., which is 
capitalized at $10,000, 

Materials for the new Westbrook Elevator at 
Rising Sun, Neb,, are on hand, and the work 


will proceed at once. 

Articles of incorporation have been granted the 
Dayton-Otis Grain Co. of Kansas City, Mo., which 
is capitalized at $20,000, 


G. A. Lyman of St. Louis has gone to McAles- 


ter Okla., where he has engaged in the milling 
and elevator business with C. W. Vilott. 

At Stromsburg, Neb., the Bell & McCane Ele- 
vator is being torn down and the lumber saved 
for an addition to the elevator at Shelby. 

Recently the Snell Mill and Grain Co. of Clay 
Center acquired an elevator at Dresden, Kan. 


The firm will buy other plants in that section. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Webb, Neb., has 
organized with H. C. Bittinger as president; C. 
F. Lawson, vice-president; J. P. Grieve, secretary 
and treasurer. 


J. G. Arbuthnot of Haworth, Kan., has re- 
cently had the Witte Iron Works Co, install a 
complete elevator plant, including a 15-horse 


power Witte Gasoline Engine. 

The Beloit Milling Co. of Beloit, Kan., is con- 
structing an elevator 30x54 feet in dimensions 
and 50 feet high. This will offer the company 
an elevator capacity of 100,000 barrels of wheat. 

The Wilson Grain Co. of York, Neb., has incor- 
porated with a capitalization of $10,000. State 
Representative F. C. Wilson of Anselmo is presi- 
dent of the concern, H. R. Hatfield of York is 
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vice-president and treasurer, and C. A. Addington 
of York is secretary. 

R. T. Hutchinson of Valley Center, Kan., is 
remodeling his elevator. The Witte Iron Works 
Co. of Kansas City, Mo., will install a 15-horse 
power Witte Gasoline Engine to supply the power. 

The Citizens Grain Co. of Abbyville, Kan., 
which is enlarging its plant, is replacing its 
present power with a 15-horsepower Witte Gas 


Engine. All other machinery of like capacity is 
being installed. 
E. W. Wright, of the grain firm of Wright & 


Gray, has succeeded his partner in business at 
Lyons, Kan. The partnership has existed twelve 
years An elevator at Noble is also included in 
the transaction. 

Ware & Leland, grain brokers of Chicago, re- 
cently established an office in the Board of Trade 
at Omaha, Neb., with S. E. Barnes as manager. 
In the past the Exchange Grain Co. represented 
the firm in this city. 

Announcement is made that the La Mar Mill & 
Elevator Co. of La Mar, Colo., has acquired the 
McBeth & Kinneson Elevator at Carson City, 
Kan., and will begin at once to increase the ca- 
pacity to 50,000 bushels. The same firm is build- 
ing large elevators at Dodge City and Cimarron. 

Articles of incorporation have been grantel 
the Saunders-Westrand Co. of Bloomfield, Neb., 
which succeeds the Peavey Co. in the grain and 
elevator business. The incorporators of the new 
concern are S. Saunders, J. F. Westrand, Nic 
Paper, E. H. Mason and W. F. Westrand, all of 


Bloomfield. The capital stock is $300,000, of 
which $150,000 is paid up. Sherman Saunders is 
president, and J. F. Westrand, secretary. The 
head office will be located at Wakefield and will 
be in charge of J. F. Westrand and W. F. West- 
rand. Mr. Saunders’ time will be chiefly taken 


up on the road. The Bloomfield elevator is in 
charge of Nic Paper. 


CANADIAN. 


Wentworth, Sask., may have an elevator this 
summer, 

J. H. Raymer will build an elevator at To- 
ronto, Ont. 

An elevator and flour mill is said to be assured 
at High River, Alta. 

T J. Hare is endeavoring to promote an ele- 
vator at Teulon, Man. 

A new elevator is contemplated at Beatty Sid- 
ing, near Melfort, Sask. 

The Hall Elevator Co. contemplates building a 
flour mill at Killam, Alta. 

There is said to be a good chance for another 
elevator at Mundare, Sask. 

S. Hunter, the seed merchant at Regina, Sask., 
has sold out to W. Sclatter. 

The Imperial Elevator Co. will construct a new 
elevator at Moose Jaw, Sask, 

The Imperial Elevator and Lumber Co. is im- 
proving its property at Caron, Sask. 

It is understood the Western Elevator Co. will 
build an elevator at Kennedy, Sask. 

The Ogilvie Elevator Co. plans an_ elevator 
costing $175,000 at Fort William, Ont. 

Recently the Dqminion Elevator at Arnaud, Man., 
was reopened with J. Sullivan in charge. 

Two new elevators of large capacity are to be 
erected at Roblin, Man., early this summer. 

The car shortage has retarded the elevator busi- 
ness at Alameda, Man., to a noticeable extent. 

The consolidated Elevator Co. will build a $200,- 
000 elevator at Fort William, Ont., this spring. 

L, T. McLandriss of Redvers, Sask., is exerting 
his efforts towards securing an elevator for that 
place. 

Fire destroyed J. O. Smith’s elevator at Bli, 
Man., recently and 6,000 bushels of grain were 
consumed, 

During the past month the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co. closed its elevator at Bagot, Man., 
for the season. 5 

A report says several applications for elevator 
sites have been refused at Davidson, Sask., al- 
though three or four others are badly needed. 


Farmers in the neighborhood of Ericson, Man., 
are desirous of securing an elevator. They have 
more than 300,000 bushels of grain to market. 


A new 500-barrel mill is to be erected by the 
Saskatoon Milling and Elevator Co. of Saskatoon, 
Sask. It is said a 100,000-bushel elevator will be 
built. 


Besides supplying the trade with all kinds of 
weather Medicine Hat, Alta., is now dealing in 
grain. The first carload of wheat ever shipped 
from this town was billed out early last month. 


A new elevator is being erected at Bender, 
Sask., by the Northern Elevator Co. 


The Saskatchewan and Western Elevator Co. 


has secured a site at Moose Jaw, Sask., and will 
erect a modern grain elevator. 

Albert Trudell has sold his grain and other 
business at Montreal, Que., to C. A. Dulas & Co. 
He has left with Mrs. Trudell on a four months’ 
sojourn abroad, 

Articles of incorporation for the Estevan Farm- 
ers’ Elevator and Trading Co. of Estevan, Sask., 
have been received and a new elevator is to be 
erected shortly. 

The Canadian Society of Equity contemplates 
the erection of an elevator at Carstairs, Sask., 
which will have a capacity of 60,000 to 80,000 
bushels of grain. 

One day recently $18,000 was bid at Montreal, 
Que., for a seat on the grain exchange. None was 
offered for less than $20,000, and the last sale, a 
forced one, was for $15,000. 

George W. Wood’s alleged bucketshop was vis- 
ited by the police of Winnipeg, Man., for the 
second time on April 18. The paraphernalia was 
earted to the police station and the frequenters 
locked up. 


According to the Saskatchewan Minister of Ag- 
riculture 200 cars a day will be required to clear 
the elevators and granaries of western Canada 
in time for the next wheat crop. That was a 
month ago and the situation remains unchanged, 


An authority says there are hundreds of towns 
and villages throughout the Canadian Northwest 
that are desirous of securing elevators, and many 
of the newer towns are willing to extend hand- 
some bonuses to any elevator man who will build. 

The Hedley Shaw Milling Co. of Toronto, Ont., 
has consolidated with the Maple Leaf Milling Cou. 
of Kenora, Ont., and the new combine now plans 
to build large storehouses and a complete line 
of elevators, numbering some thirty or more, 
throughout the west of Canada, 


A dispatch from Winnipeg, Man., is authority 
for the statement that the Society of Equity has 
contracted for the immediate construction of 120 
grain elevators through western Canada. This 
will be accomplished with the funds subscribed 
by the grain growers to defeat the alleged monop- 
oly of grain men and railroad subsidiary organiza- 
tions which now control most of the grain ele- 
vators of western Canada. 

A report says the Canadian Pacific will rebuild 
Elevator “D” at Fort William this summer on a 
much larger scale. It will have a capacity of 200 
cars a day while the old one handled but 75 cars. 
Elevator “D” has been twice burned, the working 
house being entirely destroyed each time. It was 
built in 1898, to hold 1,500,000 bushels, and was 
added to in 1902, so that its capacity will be over 
3,000,000 bushels and will be the largest single 
storage elevator in the world. 

On May 3 a strike of the grain handlers in 
the elevator belonging to the Canadian Pacific 
and the Canadian Northern railroads at Fort 
William, Ont., was precipitated because of the 
failure of the owners to increase the wages. The 
men asked 25 cents an hour—they had been get- 
ting 20—and the companies saw fit to grant them 
but 22% cents and time and a half for over- 
time. As a result of the strike, which has since 
been declared off pending arbitration, the grain 
fleet was tied up for a few days. 


EASTERN. 


A. M. Wilder is building a grain house at 
Perkinsville, Vt. 

Fred L. Nickerson is going out of the grain busi- 
ness at Rockport, Mass. 

F. A. Sherwin has commenced the erection of a 
new grain store at Graton, Mass. 


Bremner & McNally, dealers in grain and feed 
are enlarging their quarters at Augusta, Me. 

Bedard & Carlisle of St. Albans, Vt., have just 
started a retail grain, flour and feed business. 

W. E. Hunt of North Charlestown, has acquired 
the grain business heretofore owned by Lyman 
Brooks of Charlestown, Vt. 

Wardell & Nutting is the style of a new grain 
firm at Mechanic Falls, Me., which has leased the 
plant from the J. W. Penney & Sons’ Co, 

The Corn Exchange Elevator site at Oswego, 
N. Y., has been sold for manufacturing purposes. 
It was owned by William H, Jackson of New York. 

Recently the Berkshire Coal and Grain Com- 
pany made extensive improvements on its plant. 
The boiler room was moved back to give addi- 
tional space. 

The R. D. Eaton Feed and Grain Co. of Nor- 
wich, Conn., is erecting a warehouse 72x190 feet 
in size. It is being built of cement, brick and 
stone, and is to be absolutely fireproof. The 


Eaton Feed and Grain Co. when the new build- 
ing is completed, will have one of the largest 
plants in central New York. The plant will have 
an elevator capacity of 100,000 bushels of grain 
and the warehouse capacity will exceed 6,000 
tons of feed. 


WESTERN. 


W. A. Pope succeeds C. E, Randleman & Co., 
in the grain business at Baker City, Ore. 


B. R. Davis is building an elevator at Fowler, 
Colo., which will accommodate ten carloads of 
grain. 

The Seldomridge Grain Co. of Colorado Springs 
Colo., is making extensive improvements on its 
plant. 


Irwin Bros., of Holyoke, Colo., have dissolved 
partnership. J. M. Irwin will handle the grain 
business in the future. 

Articles of incorporation have been granted the 
Mize-Tessier Grain and Hay Co. of New Orleans. 
La. It is capitalized at $6,000. Among those in- 
terested are James S. Mize, president; Charles 


A. Tessier, Jr., vice-president, and W. M. Mize,’ 


secretary and treasurer. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN. 


There is -talk of building a 100,000-bushel rice 
elevator at Stuttgart, Ark. 

A $10,000 addition is to be built upon the Patton- 
Hartfield Elevator near McLemore, Tenn. 


McCoy Bros. & Pitts are reported to have suc- 
ceeded McCoy & Pitts in the grain business at 
Ecru, Miss. 

Some parties from Kansas City, La., are con- 
templating the erection of a grain elevator at 
Alexandria, La. 


A rice elevator is to be erected for the Bailey 
Mills Co. of El Campo, Texas. A concrete founda- 
tion is being constructed. 


The Midland Mill & Elevator Co. of Muskogee, 
I. T., will soon have its new plant completed. An 
eleyator of 500,000 bushels’ capacity is part of 
this. 

Arthur Stephenson, a grain man of Enid, Okla., 
has purchased the Farmers’ Elevator at Lahoma. 
Mr. Stephenson has just been elected mayor of 
Enid. 

The Vici-Rural Elevator Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with a $6,000 capital, A. E. McDole, John M 
Chafer and H. R. Canfield are among those inter- 
ested. 


The Navina Elevator Co. has been incorporated 
at Navina, Okla., by H. R. Canfield, A. E. Me- 
Dale and J. M. Crager with a capitalization of 
$10,000. 

T. J. Hook is having a 20,000 bushel fireproof 
elevator built at Hardinsburg, Ky. The structure 
will adjoin his flour mill and will be of steel and 
concrete. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Hunter, Okla., 
has sold out to a new company, in which the 
bank people are interested. The farmers will 
build a new plant, 

The Pritchard Milling Co. of Houston, Texas, has 
let the contract for its rice mill and elevator. The 
latter will be 100 feet high and 41x71 feet in size. 
It will cost $15,000, 

The Fielder Mill and Grain Co. of Sherman, 
Texas, has been incorporated with a capitalization 
of $80,000. Among those interested are W. O. Brac- 
kett, A. A. Fielder, D. W. Gulick, R. S. Fulton and 
others, 

There is a plan on foot at Nardin, Okla., for the 
farmers’ union to build a central.elevator at that 
point, and others in the territory adjacent. John 
B. Brooks of Nardin is one of those principally 
interested. 


A contract for the erection of a $20,000 rice ele- 
vator for the El Campo Rice & Elevator Co. has 
been let. The latter firm was incorporated last 
month with a capitalization of $25,000, by E. L. 
Correll and associates. 

Articles of incorporation were granted the Moore- 
land Union Grain and Supply Company of Moore- 
land, Okla., which is capitalized at $10,000. The 
directors include F. J. Knittel, J. J. Baquat, H. T. 
Stall, F. E. Schilling and M. E. Hufford. 

Incorporation papers have been granted the In- 
dependent Elevator Co, of Weatherford, Okla, 
capitalized at $10,000. Those primarily inter- 
ested are C. G. Sohlberg, F, P. Johnson, Oklahoma 
City; P. J. Mulkanew, El Reno and T. P. Smith, 
Weatherford. 

E. W. Morten Jr., connected with a milling com- 
pany which has four elevators in North Texas, 
located at Wichita Falls, Harrold, Electra and Ok- 
launion, who is familiar with existing wheat con- 
ditions in the state, says that all four of the 
North Texas elevators enumerated will be closed 
on account of the failure of the Texas wheat crop. 
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The Cincinnati Grain Co. has placed its con- 
fract with the Burrell Engineering & Construc- 
tion Co. for a 10,000-bushel transfer elevator and 
warehouse at Latonia, Ky. The warehouse will 
be 50x176 feet and one story high. The build- 
ings are to be completed by July 1. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN. 


The Benson Elevator has been closed at Lu- 
verne for the season. 


There are rumors that a third elevator is to go 
up at Lockhart, Minn. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company at Steen, Minn., 
has been fully organized. 


Willis Funk of Canton, Minn., has purchased an 
elevator at Glenwood, Minn. 


Late in April the Great Western Elevator Co. 
closed its plant at Gibbon, Minn. 


The Loyal Roller Mill & Produce Co. of Loyal, 
Wis., is buying grain at its doors. 


H. O. Mellum is planning to build a grain ele- 
vator in the vicinity of Voss, Minn. 


It has been decided to double the capacity of 
the farmers’ elevator at Waupan, Minn, 


It is understood another elevator is to be built at 
Lockhart, Minn., before the next harvest. 


The Farmers Elevator Co., of Kenyon, Minn., is 
erecting a storage building 40x20 feet in size. 


A gasoline engine is to be installed in the North- 
western Elevator Co.’s plant at Holland, Minn. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Blooming Prairie, 
Minn., have a new elevator under consideration. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Vesta, Minn., 
is operating a feed mill in connection with its 
plant. 


A stock company of farmers may be formed 
at Belle Plaine, Minn., to buy the Peavey Ele- 
vator. 

Hamm Bros., of Honey Creek, Wis., are con- 
templating the erection of an elevator at that 
place. 


It is reported the Peavey Elevator at Woodstock, 
Minn., has been sold to the Farmers’ Elevator Co. 
for $5,000. 


L, J. Adgate, C. A. Goodrich, W. J. McNamara 
and others of Cylon, Wis., are organizing a farm- 
ers’ elevator company. 

The Hampton Farmers’ Co-Operative Elevator 
Co. of Hampton, Minn., will erect a 40,000-bushel 
grain elevator. 

P. O. Christianson and Evan Oie have purchased 
the Gillespie Elevator at Greenbuser, Minn., and 
are operating it. 

E. E. Smith of Sioux Falls, S. D., has purchased 
the Peavey elevator at Murdock, Minn., and as- 
sumes charge on June 1. 

James Morton, James Agar, Eli Brown, William 
Croom and others are promoting a farmers’ ele- 
vator company at Hancock, Minn. 

A 50,000-bushel grain elevator, for which $7,000 
has already been subscribed, will be built by 
the farmers of Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

Ole Halvorseth has been making improvements 
on his elevator at Donaldson, Minn. A new spout 
has been added for loading purposes. 

Among those interested in the new Ormsby 
Farmers’ Grain Co, of Ormsby, Minn., are A. A. 
Olson, John Hagen, J. H. Hilgendorf, Christ Stuck 
and others. 

E. S. Talbott is planning a 35,000-bushel ele- 
vator to be constructed at once at Browns Valley, 
Minn. He will install an automatic scale among 
other things. 

It is said the grain elevator at Brooklyn, Wis., 
is to be cut down to about half its present height, 
owing to danger which surrounds other buildings 
in case of fire. 

After many years of service the Northwestern 
Elevator at Litchfield, Minn., is being razed. The 
company has leased the Quinn Elevator for a 
number of years. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Owatonna, 
Minn., will rebuild its elevator at once. Soren 
Peterson is chairman of the committee in charge 
of the arrangements. 

The farmers of Grand Meadows, Minn., have in- 
corporated and will build a grain elevator and 
warehouse early this season. It will have a ca- 
pacity of 35,000 bushels. 

Reports from Oakfield, Wis., say the George Day 
Elevator has been sold to a farmers’ stock com- 
pany. The new company will be known as the 
Oakfield Elevator Company, and is incorporated 
under the laws of Wisconsin with an authorized 
capital of $7,000 and a paid up capital of $5,000. 
The company expects to handle all kinds of grain. 


feed, salt, and coal. The following officers will 
serve the ensuing year: President, F. H. Mess- 
ner; vice-president, J. H. Beirne; secretary, W. C. 
Ehrhardt; treasurer, W. E. Bristol. 


W. F. Markham of Hayfield has sold his elevator 
at Sargeant, Minn., to H. L. Stephenson, who is 
given possession in June. The purchaser is at 
present in charge of the rival elevator. 


Articles of. incorporation have been granted the 
Ormsby Farmers’ Grain Company of Ormsby, 
Minn., which is capitalized for $10,000. A. A. Olson, 
John Toedt, Even O. Holte and others are inter- 
ested. 


The Farmers’ Exchange of Thief River Falls, 
Minn., is negotiating for the purchase of the St. 
Anthony & Dakota Elevator. Should the deal fail 
to go through the elevator will be operated by the 
company. - 

The Peavey elevators at St. James, Lake Crys- 
tal, Vernon Center and Winnebago, Minn., have 
been purchased by the C. S. Christensen Co. of 
Madelia, Minn., which now operate a line of 
seven elevators, 

Stockholders in the Northwestern Co-operative 
Coal & Slack Co. are endeavoring to have an ele- 
vator erected at Ashland, Wis. The company has 
issued $60,000 worth of stock. Frank A. Holmes of 
Chicago is secretary. 

Grieg & Zeeman of Hstherville, Minn., have ac- 
quired the line of elevators owned by A. D. Pack- 
ard & Son of Sherburn, who will retire from the 
business. The purchase includes elevators at Sher- 
burn, Echols, Dunnell and Jackson. 


A new 35,000-bushel grain elevator is to replace 
the one burned at Hendricks, Minn. The Hen- 
dricks Farmers’ Elevator Co, will spend about 
$6,000 on the plant, which is to be ready by July 1. 
A Lake Benton firm has the contract. 


The Great Eastern Elevator Co, has sold to 
D. L. Raymond and John H. Riheldoffer, of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, the 1,500,000- 
bushel elevator at Southeast Minneapolis, known 
as Elevator “H.” The building is located on 
the Great Northern and the Chicago Great West- 
ern tracks and is of fireproof construction. The 
elevator proper has a capacity of 900,000 bushels, 
while the warehouse will accommodate 150,000 
bushels of grain. The property is valued at $250,- 
000, but the terms of the sale are withheld. Mr. 
Raymond is now identified with the Acme Grain 
Company, and Mr. Riheldoffer has been for a 
number of years with the grain house of Com- 
mons & Co. Both are active on ’Change and are 
representatives of the younger Chamber of Com- 
merce element that is working into control of 
larger affairs. The plant will be operated in 
connection with the Acme Grain Company, and a 
new and larger company, the details of which 
have not yet been worked out, will be organized. 


Francis J. Miner, head of the Cella bucket-shop 
of St. Louis, has asked for admission to the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


The grain-handling facilities of the province 
of Saskatchewan do not multiply quickly enough 
to keep pace with the increased production of 
wheat, says the Toronto Globe. During the pe- 
riod from 1901 to 1904 the aggregate capacity of 
the elevators rose from 2,978,000 bushels to 
9,413,000 bushels, while the production of wheat 
increased from 11,956,000 to 15,000,945 bushels. 
The production was gaining at the rate of 33 per 
cent, and the elevator accommodation was grow- 
ing at the rate of 815 per cent. 

Even this enormous growth was_ insufficient 
to meet the demand, and blockades occurred at 
almost regular intervals, owing to the inability 
of the railway company to supply cars promptly. 
Since 1904 the production has grown to 37,040,000 
bushels, an increase of more than 130 per cent. 
The elevator capacity has grown during the same 
time to 12,962,000 bushels, an increase of only 
about 87 per cent. The production of wheat was 
increased during the past two years three and 
one-half times as fast as the elevator capacity 
for the storage of the grain. The deficiency 
might have been made up by the construction 
of new lines of railway and the supplying of 
additional rolling stock, but the increases in this 
respect have not come within range of meeting 
the difficulty, as has been abundantly proved by 
the failure of the railway companies to deliver 
the last crop. From all quarters has come the 
ery of insufficient car accommodation. The farm- 
ers and the elevator men alike have been keen 
to obtain cars at any time, but the business of 
marketing the grain would have been greatly 
facilitated if some pretense at regularity in the 
furnishing of these had been maintained. When 
the requirements of the new lines are also con- 
sidered, the deficiencies in the supply become 
more striking. 


COMMISSION 


To accommodate his increasing business Sam 
Finney of the Board of Trade, Chicago, has takea 
larger offices in room 715 of the Board of Trad» 
Building. 


The firm of Brown & Patterson of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has gone out of business. The firm’s ware- 


house was recently purchased by the Early & 
Daniel Co, 
Ware & Leland, Chicago, have secured the 


services of John H. Herron to represent them in 
Iowa territory. Mr. Herron will make his head- 
quarters at Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Leeds Mitchell, who for the past three years 
has been in charge of the stock and bond de- 
partment of Pringle-Fitch-Rankin of Chicago, has 
been admitted to partnership in the firm. 

The Cincinnati Grain Company of Cincinnatt, 
Ohio, has established a branch office at Decatur, 
Ill. It will be in charge of Peter Van Leunen, 
who will make his future home in that city. 


FE. Nelson Blake, who was president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade when the present build- 
ing was dedicated, was greeting old friends on 
‘change recently. Mr, Blake now resides at Ar- 
lington, Mass. 

Dusenbery & Co., commission merchants in 
hay, straw and grain at New York City, have re- 
moved to the West Street Building at No. 90 West 
Street. They had formerly occupied a building on 
the same plot about 20 years. 

John W. Gates, who has‘ been at times a 
spectacular figure in the Chicago grain market, 
has sold his membership on the Board of Trade. 
The firm of Charles G. Gates & Co., of which 
he is a member, will go out of business on 
June 1. 

Dwight M. 
retired from 


Minn., has 
business at 


Baldwin of Minneapolis, 
the grain commission 
Duluth, Minn., the business of the Duluth office 
having been purchased by Wm. Grettum. The 
latter has been for many years the Duluth reprc- 
sentative of Mr, Baldwin. 

Edward G. Heeman of Chicago announces ir 
a recent circular that he will move about May 
15 to more commodious quarters in the New 
Commercial National Bank Building in the  ar- 
cade of the main floor. Mr. Heeman transacts 
his business through Chas. W, Gillett. 


Chapin & Co., millfeed, with offices at Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Buffalo and Bos- 
ton, have incorporated their business as Chapin 


& Co., incorporated, with paid-up capital of $150,- 
000. Officers are Robert W. Chapin, president; 
John E. Geraghty, vice-president; Charles J. Cha- 
pin, secretary and treasurer, 

The Exchange Grain Co. of Omaha, Neb., of 
which the late A. B. Jaquith was president, has 
been dissolved, as the accounts of the firm have 
been closed up by the former vice-president, G. 
E. Barnes. The latter is now local representa- 
tive of Ware & Leland, Chicago, with offices 
in the Omaha Board of Trade Building. 

L. S. Hoyt, representative of W. H. Lake & Co. 
of Chicago, who has spent the past two months 
in Kansas, Oklahoma and the Southwest, was 
expected in Chicago about the middle of May. 
Mr. Hoyt’s reports on the crop outlook and condi- 


tions have been accurate and trustworthy, and 
were watched for, when Mr. Hoyt was in the 
field, by the entire trade. 

The Edwards & Loomis Co. of Chicago has 
been incorporated to succeed S. W. Edwards & 
Sons. The capital stock is $35,000. The com: 


pany has been located for years at 110 North Eliz- 


abeth Street, where they have a large hay and 
grain warehouse and do a thriving retail busi- 
ness. The old officers remain the same, the 
incorporators being S. T. Edwards, M. S. Luss- 
ner and F. A. Hefferman. 

Lamson Bros. & Co., grain commission mer- 
chants of Chicago, who recently secured the 


services of Geo. B. Ehle to represent them in 
Iowa, have just opened branch offices in some 
of the leading cities in that state, including Wa- 
terloo, Iowa City, Storm Lake, Des Moines, Cedar 
Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Mason City, Iowa Falls, Par- 
kersburg and Independence. Mr. Ehle is in gen- 
eral charge of these offices and they are taken 
care of by experienced local managers. Lamson 
Bros. & Co. are one of the oldest firms on the 
Chicago Board of Trade and their business has 
been growing rapidly of late both in cash stuff 
and futures. 
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THE EXCHANGES 


The Grain Growers’ Grain Co. has been re- 
stored to membership on the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, 

The Grain Exchange of the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce is now in full swing, trading having 
been inaugurated last month, 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Philadelphia Bourse was held on May 14, when 
the 16th annual report of the directors was pre- 
sented. 

Chicago Board of Trade memberships are feel- 
ing the effect of the increased business. A recent 
sale was made at $2,000, which was $200 over 
the former price. 

H. B. Slaughter, for years a member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and a former director, 
has posted his membership for transfer. He has 
not been active for nearly a year, 

The grain committee of the New Orleans Board 
of Trade has sent letters to the exchanges at 
other export points asking that representatives be 
named to attend a meeting to be called to decide 
upon the uniform grading of export grain. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the Buffalo Cham- 


ber of Commerce was celebrated on April 18, 
when a banquet was held at the Ellicott Club with 
over 800 business men in attendance. The ban- 
quet also marked the completion of the new 
Chamber of Commerce building at Main and Sen- 


William H. Gratwick, president of 
the chamber, presided, and the speakers included 
Governor Hughes and Mayor Adam of Buffalo. 


eca streets. 


Members of the Richmond (Va.) Grain Ex- 
change are complaining of the methods of the 
railroads in handling grain at that point, and also 
declare that there is pressing need of a new 
levator. The only elevator in Richmond is 
owned by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad and 
members of the trade say that it is out of date 


and an injury to the business rather than a 
help. It is declared that the track facilities are 
inadequate and the machinery antiquated and 
worn out. Grain to be handled in the elevator 
has to pay one cent a bushel more if hauled on 
other cars or roads than the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
and this the members of the Exchange say is 
unjust. At present it takes from two to three 
days to get a car in or out of the elevator, and 
the present poor facilities the structure has 
far more than it can do. 


NEW BARGES AT PHILADELPHIA. 
The Pennsylvania R. R. Co. has placed an order 


with Smith & Robinson, naval architects, for the 
construction of two modern grain barges, each 
with a capacity of 30,000 bushels, to be finished in 
four months. This is the railroad company’s reply 
to the importunities of the Commercial Exchange 


at the Pennsylvania Railroad increase its grain- 
1andling facilities. Vessels ordered to load grain 
at Philadelphia were subjected to long delays, and 
they were under time charters each day’s de- 
meant the loss of much money to the char- 
These barges will be 150 feet long, 25 feet wide 
ind 18 feet deep. They will be built at the yard 
J. H. Mathis & Co., Cooper’s Point, Camden. 


ELEVATORS AT OMAHA. 

The report of Secretary McVann of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange states that the growth in the 
receipts of grain at Omaha has naturally brought 
about a corresponding increase in the facilities 


for taking care of the business. All*of the ele 
vators planned during the first and second year 
if the existence of the Exchange have now been 
completed and are in active operation. Follow- 


ing is a list of all the elevators and capacity at 
present in operation in Omaha, South Omaha and 
Council Bluffs: Omaha Elevator Co., 1,500,000 
bushels; Nye-Sechneider-Fowler Co., ‘‘C,’” 1,000,000; 
Independent Elevator Co., 1,000,000; Merriam & 
Holmquist Co, “A,” 600,000; Trans-Mississippi 


Grain Co., 500,000; Updike Grain Co., 500,000; 
Gate City Malt Co., 300,000; Merriam & Holm- 
quist Co, “B,” 125,000; Nebraska-Iowa Grain Co., 


125,000; Crowell Lumber & Grain Co., 125,000; 
M. C. Peters Mill Co., 100,000; Cavers von Dorn 
Elevator Co., 50,000; Droge Bros., 50,000; J. F. 
Twamley, Son & Co., 40,000; Nebraska Hay & 
Grain Co., 25,000; total, 6,040,000 bushels. 

Of these 6,000,000 bushels of storage capacity, 
it is well to note that over 5,000,000 bushels are 
the property of local grain dealers, but one ele- 
vator being owned by a railroad. This fact 
speaks eloquently of the faith that the great 
grain firms of the section have in the import- 


ance and permanence of the Omaha _ market. 
Three of the elevators, the Updike “B,” Mer- 
riam & Holmquist “A” and the Trans-Missippi 
Grain Co. are “regular” public storage ware- 
houses, which may be used for the handling of 
contract grain. 


POLITICS AND BUSINESS. 


Mayor Reyburn of Philadelphia is peculiarly 
the constituted champion of the ancient Ameri- 
ean doctrine of the separation of the powers of 
state and national governments. Needless to 
say, the Mayor of Philadelphia and the President 
do not agree on all points; but the Mayor talks 
his ideas on most public occasions; and so at 
the recent sixth annual banquet of the Retail 
Grain Dealers’ Association, held at the Alexis 
Club, Broad and Jefferson streets, he asserted 
that polities were not to be construed as some: 
thing disgraceful, but were really the science of 
government. In this manner he managed to 
support his previous utterances against the policy 
of centralized national government. In positive 
terms he asserted that it was the duty of every 
citizen to study the government of the city, 
state and nation so as to know the powers of 
each of these governments. 

“We must face these 
Mayor, “and decide as individuals as to the 
course we shall follow. We must first of all re- 
member we are Philadelphians and strive for the 
betterment of our city. To attain the best re- 
sults we must know just what are the powers 
of the city so as not to have any of its rights 
assumed by the state, or any of the rights of the 
state taken by the national government. We 
must emulate the example of our forefathers who 
acted as individual men. These forefathers of 
ours, arrayed as they were against savages, wild 
beasts and the many dangers of the wilderness, 
asserted their manliness. The same dangers do 
not surround us to-day, but ones just as harmful 
do, and it is our duty to face them manfully.” 

There were about two hundred persons present 
at the banquet. Augustus F. Daiz acted as toast- 
master, and in addition to Mayor Reyburn, ad- 
dresses were made by Edmond J. Shaunce, 
president of the organization; ex-Mayor William 
B. Smith, Edmund E. Delk, vice-president of the 
Commercial Exchange; Assistant United States 
Treasurer Joseph Bosier, and others. 


problems,” said the 


FORECASTING. 


Present conditions, however strongly they may 
lend themselves to laying a foundation for ex- 
treme pessimism over new crop prospects, are 
by no means in such a state as to preclude the 
possibility of a fair return this season, says the 
Minneapolis Market Record, There is yet time 
for the wonder-working of nature to come to the 
rescue, and it is still a question whether specula- 
tion has not taken in about all the slack that 
the situation warrants. The present is always a 
basis for forecasting; as this is somewhat gloomy 
owing to the remarkable spell of weather the 
world has experienced, we find prices reflecting 
the apprehension in a higher range. 

The Wall Street Journal, in commenting upon 
the present nervousness, says: 

“Even the possibility of an unfavorable start 
in a season of growth, such as this country is 
now experiencing, sets men’s minds at work 
forecasting the future on this or that condition 
of change. 

“The burden of this adjustment falls most 
largely upon the speculative trades, whose func- 
tion it is to forecast changes, from whatever 
source they may arise. It is this responsibility 
that now makes crop conditions a matter of the 
most vital interest to everyone directly concerned. 
Indirectly the whole financial world must meas- 
ure its projects by the outcome of the crops. 

“Fortunately for all concerned, modern agricul- 
ture has become so complex in its crop systems, 
and so widely extended geographically, that no 
single climatic condition in any one portion of 
the world can affect more than a minor portion 
of the whole. Wheat, for instance, is grown iu 
surplus quantities in every one of the five great 
continents. Localities as far apart as the United 
States, Europe, Argentina, Australia and India 
have probably not one chance in a hundred to 
share the common misfortune of a wheat harvest 
failure. Where one may lose the other is quite 
as likely to gain, and so there is everywhere an 
equalizing process which results in keeping up 
the average yield.” 


The Interstate Commerce Commission ruled on 
May 4 that the Great Western in Council Bluffs, 
Omaha and Kansas City will be allowed to estab- 
lish a tariff granting an elevator allowance to the 
owner, of three-fourths of a cent on 100 pounds on 
all grain shipped out of Council Bluffs. 


COURT DECISIONS 


{Prepared especially for the ‘‘American Elevator and 
Grain Trade” by J. L. Rosenberger, LL. B., of the 
Chicago Bar.] 


Federal Court on ‘‘Futures.”’ 


It is the public policy of the United States, says 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, eighth 
circuit (Cleage vs. Laidley, 149 Federal Reporter, 
346), to suppress wagers, but it is also its policy 
to enforce the obligations of valid contracts; and 
one who would avoid his agreements and escape 
his obligations by his own wrong should be re- 
quired to establish it by clear and convincing proof. 

Contracts for the future delivery of grain and 
other personal property are lawful and valid. The 
legal presumption is that the parties who make 
them intend to perform them, and the burden is 


on him who avers that the illegal intention of one, 


or more of these parties has made them void to 
establish his allegation by plenary proof. An in- 
tention by one or koth of the parties to sell such 
an agreement, or their rights under it, before the 
time of delivery, does not avoid it. Parties have 
the same right to buy contracts for the future 
delivery of personal property with. the intention 
of selling them that they have to buy the prop- 
erty with such an intention. An intention to dis- 
charge a contract for the future delivery of per- 
sonal property by set-off or by ringing off under 
the rules and practice of the Board of Trade and 
by the payment of differences is not illegal, and 
does not render the agreement void. The inten- 
tion not to receive grain unless forced to do so to 
protect his contracts to which the defendant testi- 
fied was consonant with the lawful intention to 
sell like quantities of grain and to settle his ob- 
ligation as far as possible by set-offs and by the 
use of rings, so that he would be obligated to 
receive but little or none of the commodities. 

From the lawful contracts the legal presumption 
arose that the parties thereto intended in good 
faith to perform them. But the court holds that 
the intention of the parties to a contract for the 
purchase and sale for future delivery of grain to 
discharge their obligations under it by the pay- 
ment by one of the parties to the other of the 
difference between the contract price and the mar- 
ket price of the commodity sold, and never to 
make or accept any delivery, renders the agree- 
ment a wager and makes it void. 


Knowledge Rendering Liable Buyer of Grain 
from Tenant. 


In an action by an owner of a farm against a 
buyer of corn from a tenant who had failed to pay 
his rent, the jury were instructed that in such 
cases the landlord is only required to show that the 
crops were grown by a tenant on his premises; 
that the rent was unpaid, and that the purchaser 
had knowledge that they were grown on leased 
premises. 

The Kansas City Court of Appeals holds (King 
vs. Rowlett, 96 Southwestern Reporter, 493) that 
this instruction was erroneous. It says that in 
such cases the landlord is only required to show 
that the crops were grown by a tenant on his 
premises; that the rent is unpaid, and that the 
purchaser had knowledge that they were grown 
on leased premises. The fault of the instruction 
was that it required the plaintiff to show that the 
defendant knew that the corn had been grown 
upon his premises. Such is not the language of 
the Missouri statute and the holding of the ap- 
pellate courts of that state. 

Again, the court says that the plaintiff con- 
tended that under the evidence he was entitled to 
a verdict on the ground that he showed that the 
corn was grown by the tenant on his premises; 
that the rent was unpaid, and that the defendant 
knew that the corn was raised on leased premises. 
The defendant understood, when he bought the 
corn, that it was raised upon rented premises, but 
not upon those of the plaintiff. This raised the 
question whether or not the defendant’s under- 
standing, at the time he purchased and paid for 
the crop, that it was raised by the tenant upon 
leased premises other than those of the plaintiff, 
exonerated him from liability to the plaintiff. The 
court thinks not. He had such knowledge as under 
the statute rendered him liable to the plaintiff for 
the value of the crop he purchased from the ten- 
ant. He was not permitted to excuse himself from 
liability on the ground of his mistake in that re- 
spect, as the statute fixed his liability upon the 
fact of his knowledge that the crop had been 
grown upon leased premises. 

As to the plaintiff's further contention that the 
defendant was liable on the ground that his hired 


co 
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man knew, at the time he received the corn, that 
it was grown on the plaintiff’s premises, the court 
says that as the hired man’s duty was limited to 
weighing and receiving the corn, it does not think 
his knowledge is to be imputed to his master. 


ARBITRATION DECISIONS. 


The following decisions in arbitrations have been 
rendered by the arbitration committee of the Kan- 
sas Grain Dealers’ Association: 

The Coats Grain Co., Wichita, Kan., vs. Kelly 
Bros., Corwin, Kan.—In the above entitled cause 
it has been shown that while defendant was in 
plaintiff's office the said plaintiff purchased from 
defendant 5,000 bushels of corn to be loaded at 
Hazelton, Kan., and shipped to Colorado via the 
A., T. & S. F. Ry., during the month of November; 
that a written contract of this purchase and sale 
was made and signed by both parties; that the de- 
fendant defaulted and failed to ship any grain 
within the time specified; that the plaintiff ex- 
tended the time and warned defendant that loss 
would result unless shipment was made; that de- 
fendant promised shipment would be made within 
the extended time; that defendant again defaulted, 
and plaintiff found it necessary to go into the 
market and try to buy for defendant’s account a 
sufficient quantity of grain to fill said contract; 
that plaintiff succeeded in buying a part of this 
grain at 2%, cents per bushel loss and a part at 
3 cents per bushel loss, and being unable to obtain 
the balance to equal advantage, he succeeded in 
eancelling the remainder at 3 cents per bushel; 
that this extra effort in the interest of the defend- 
ant cost plaintiff $6.35; that the total loss to plain- 
tiff amounted to $1.50, which loss defendant refused 
‘to pay, alleging that the condition of the weather 
and shortage of cars prevented shipment, and that 
settlement would be made on a basis of market 
value east and submitted Wichita market quota- 
tions to sustain his contention. 

Rule 12 of our National Trade Rules reads: “The 
word terms shall mean that the weights and 
grades of a shipment shall be determined in the 
market agreed upon at time of sale.” The con- 
firmation in this case specifies that the destina- 
tion should be in Colorado and that destination 
grades should govern. Hence, it naturally follows 
that if Colorado inspection shall govern the grade, 
the Colorado market must necessarily determine 
the difference in value between the contract price 
and the value of like grain at the close of the 
extended time limit of this contract, and that the 
only market to be considered in this case would be 
the market to which the grain bought was to be 
moved. 

Further investigation of the evidence presented 
shows that Hazelton, the point at which this grain 
was to have been loaded, is one of a limited num- 
ber of stations that enjoy exceptionally low rate 
to Colorado and that because of the Colorado de- 
mand, grain loaded and shipped from these sta- 
tions enjoying this favorable rate was much higher 
relatively than the general markets would indi- 
cate or allow. Evidence further shows that to 
have bought in this grain from stations not enjoy- 
‘ing this favorable rate would have resulted in 
greater loss than it now is. 

This committee does not believe that the con- 
dition of the weather or shortage of cars was a 
valid excuse for defendant’s failure to fulfill con- 
tract, and inasmuch as the evidence shows that 
the plaintiff bought in a part of this corn and 
canceled the balance at as low and favorable price 
as could be obtained, it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee that the plaintiff is entitled to the full 
amount of its claim of $150 and that said amount 
should be paid to plaintiff by defendant and the 
costs of this arbitration, amounting to $5, shall 
also be assessed against said defendant. 

Witness our hands this 12th day of April, 1907. 

J. A. PRIBBLE, 
Cc. A. SMITH, Committee. 

The C. B. Gaunt Grain Co., Wichita, Kan., vs. 
Teichgraber Bros., Gypsum City, Kan—In the 
above entitled cause it has been shown that the 
plaintiff sent out a line of card bids and that each 
of these cards specified that the bid was subject 
to Wichita weights and grades, and that ship- 
ments of lower grades would apply at certain dis- 
counts. 

Defendant accepted one of these card bids for 
5,000 bushels of wheat; confirmations were ex- 
changed, the grain was shipped, officially inspected 
and one car graded No. 4, testing 58% pounds. 

It was unloaded, and in making returns the 
plaintiff deducted 4 cents per bushel, as card bid 
provided, on the car that graded No. 4. To this 
grade and application defendant objected and re- 
fused to pay the overdraft which resulted, alleg- 
ing, first, that the wheat was all from the same 
bin and, therefore, all should have graded No. 2; 
and, second, that it was the buyer’s duty to advise 
the shipper what this shipment graded and to get 


shipper’s consent to its application before unload- 
ing the same, 

Rule 3 of our National Trade Rules plainly 
reads: ‘The acceptance of a card bid shall carry 
with it a full acceptance of the written and 
printed conditions contained therein.” 

Rule 12 further reads: “The word ‘term’ shall 
mean that the weights and grades of any ship- 
ment shall be determined in the market agreed 
upon at time of sale.” 

This committee is able to find nothing in any 
portion of the Trade Rules that would indicate 
any necessity for the buyer to notify the seller of 
any shipments misgrading or of the basis of its 
application on contract when the card bid plainly 
specifies that lower grades shall be applied either 
at fixed discounts or “market difference,’’ but on 
the contrary finds that such is not necessary, be- 
cause, as stated in Rule 3, ‘acceptance of a card 
bid shall carry with it a full acceptance of the 
written and printed conditions” of such card bid, 
and the statement on a card bid that off-grade 
shipments shall be applied either at some ‘fixed 
discount” or the market difference, must certainly 
be considered one of the essential conditions. 

Nevertheless, this committee, in its effort to 
reach a just and equitable award, has made special 
inquiry regarding the customs which govern in 
many of the larger markets, and from this inquiry 
finds that it is not customary nor necessary; for 
the buyer’s card bid provides that shipments mis- 
grading shall be applied either at a fixed discount 
or the market difference. Neither is it necessary 
nor customary for buyer to obtain seller’s consent 
to the basis of application either at a fixed dis- 
count or the market difference, such basis having 
been agreed upon and consented to by both parties 
at the basis having been agreed upon and con- 
sented to by both parties at the time the card bid 
was made by the buyer and accepted by the seller. 

Upheld, therefore, by our National Trade Rules 
and the customs of the trade in our general mar- 
kets, this committee cannot do otherwise than to 
award judgment against the defendant and in favor 
of the plaintiff in the sum of $14.40, the amount 
asked, and assess the cost of this action, amount- 
ing to $5, against the defendant. 

Witness our hands this 12th day of April, 1907. 

I. A. PRIBBLE, 

Cc. A. SMITH, 

A. H. BENNETT, 
K. Gg. D. A. Arbitration Committee. 


APRIL CROPKILLERS. 


“Crop killing,” thus far in the present year, 
has been carried on with a vigor rarely known 
before, says the Chicago correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post of April 19. It has 
started so early and has been so actively and 
so persistently pursued, that one of the oldest 
crop experts in the trade, who has been at the 
business for more than twenty years, reported 
to his principals that he was personally out of 
date. “Discharge your expert and get a prophet,” 
he urged. Discussing some of the reports lately 
sent out by experts, who are in many instances 
men who know nothing of crops, this same man 
said: “Some of the reports sent out have been 
criminal.” 

Everyone has heard stories of the “green bug’s” 
ravages, And, in fact, the appearance of millions 
of such insects, known as the aphis, or oat louse, 
has puzzled both the experts and the trade. Mild 
weather last winter was favorable for their de- 
velopment. They started in Texas and devoured 
the crop of wheat and oats in that state, and 
moved north through Indian Territory and Okla- 
homa and destroyed most of the crops there, the 
damage to wheat in Oklahoma being 35 per cent, 
Snow placing it at 75 per cent. In Kansas, 10 
per cent loss is a liberal estimate to (date. 

In 1890 the “green bug” started in Texas in the 
middle of April, and worked north to the Iowa 
state line in Missouri, and as far north in Indiana 
as Indianapolis: The crop was so largely cut 
down that year that the price advanced from 
77% cents a bushel in April, to $1.08% in August, 
the yield that year being only 399,000,000 bushels. 
The visible supply in April of that year was 
26,000,000 bushels, or half of that now reported. 
In making a comparison with seventeen years 
ago, however, allowance must be made for an 
increased consumption, which is 150,000,000 bush- 
els a year larger than in 1890. 

An allowance of 30,000,000 to 50,000,000 bushels 
will cover the damage that has been made to the 
winter wheat crop so far. What will happen be- 
tween now and harvest is dependent upon cli- 
matic conditions. They make the crop. 


J. N. Barneard, chief inspector of grain at Min- 
neapolis, says if the farmers do not mix durum 
wheat with spring wheat much higher grades can 
be secured. 


IN THE COURTS 


The Chicago Real Estate Loan and Trust Co. 
has applied for a receiver for the Corn Products 
Co., “an $80,000,000 corporation.” A conspiracy 
in violation of the anti-trust law is alleged to 
exist, and upon this basis the action is taken. 

For alleged failure of contract in building cer- 
tain elevators for the Farmers’ Grain and Supply 
Co, of Spokane, Wash., suit has been commenced 
against E, A. Oliver for $2,205.25 damages, It 
is asserted the buildings were not constructed 
according to plans. 

On April 16 the Wisconsin Central Railroad 
and two of its officials were found guilty of giving 
rebates. Burton Johnson, the general freight 
agent and G. T. Huey, the assistant general 
freight agent, were the officials. Seventeen counts 
were returned against each of the defendants. 

Suit was instituted by the McLemore Grain 
Co. at Nashville, Tenn., on April 30, against the 
Marshall & Michel Grain Co. of Kansas City, 
to recover for a carload of corn it was asserted 
was purchased but not received, and also to re- 
cover for corn which it is alleged was not in 
good condition. 

Judge Lochren of the Federal Court at Min- 
neapolis, fined the W. P. Devereaux Co. of that 
place $1,000, upon the latter having plead guilty 
to one count in the indictment against it for 
receiving rebates on grain. The other counts 
were dismissed upon the action of the company 
in its plea of May 3. 

Circuit Judge Allen of St. Louis, Mo., dismissed 
the claim of J. Garnett Atwater of Jacksonville, 
Fla., against the A, G. Edwards & Son Brokerage 
Co. and a counter claim filed by the latter be- 
cause he held that the buying and selling of 
stocks and bonds on margins constitutes a gamb- 
ling transaction. The issues were taken from the 
hands of a jury. Atwater alleged that on April 
27, 1901, he opened an account with the Edwards 
company, which agreed to buy and sell stocks 
for him subject to his orders. The account con- 
tinued to November 11, 1902. On that date, At- 
water alleged, the company owed him a balance 
on the account of $4,278.95. The defense claimed 
it was a gamble. 

John A, Adams, of the Adams Grain and Com- 
mission Co., Milwaukee, Wis., was arrested early 
in April by the federal authorities .on a charge 
of using the mails to defraud. The testimony 
introduced at the hearing tended to show that the 
defendant had not conducted a bona fide commis- 
sion business, but that he had offered farmers in 
Illinois and other states prices in excess of the 
market price for produce, which, upon being 
shipped to him, had been sold for whatever price 
could be secured, the shipper receiving nothing 
for his produce except the promises of Mr. Adams 
Three of the women employes who worked for 
the defendant were in court and testified as to 
the business customs of their employer. 

On April 380 the Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
affirmed the decision of the lower courts in the 
case of Homer T. Fowler against the Metzger 
Seed and Oil Co. Fowler sued for payment on 
some flax he claimed to have furnished the seed 
company, his claim amounting to between $10,000 
and $12,000. The company refused to accept the 
flax and plaintiff sued for the amount claiming 
that he was damaged in that sum. The Metzger 
people put in a counter balance for about $4,000 
for money alleged to have been advanced to 
Fowler to purchase the flax with. The case was 
tried about a year agoin the Superior Court and the 
Metzger people won out in both claims and the 
Supreme Court affirms this decision. The Dakota 
Elevator case which at first came up with the 
Metzger action will be tried separately. 

Petitions in bankruptcy have been filed by sev- 
eral creditors against the A. P. Aldrich & Sons 
Grain Co. of East Braintree, Boston, Mass., the 
Amber & Hobart Co. and the Fowles Arlington 
Mills, all of which are alleged to be closely allied 
and insolvent. Judge Dodge appointed Attorney 
Frank O, White as receiver. Attorney Rogers 
Dow represents the creditors and Harvey H. Pratt 
the respondents. The three companies are the 
parties who attracted the attention of the post- 
office inspectors last year with their circulars 
promising 15 to 20 per cent dividends per month 
on invested capital. They bought grain at the 
wholesale rate, and advertised to sell in any quan- 
tities, and pay big dividends. The act of bank- 
ruptcy in each case is that $1,000 was paid to S. A. 
Bennett on May 1, with intent to make him a pre- 
ferred creditor. The Aldrich Co. was formerly a 
member of the Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
has been in business for about two years. Allen P. 
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Aldrich is named as the president. The company 
was first capitalized at $50,000, but this was later 
increased to $150,000. The stock is rated at $100 a 
share. Of the total issue it is believed that about 
$140,000 has been paid in. 

Early in May Zeller & Co., grain brokers of 
Chicago, sought to attach Joseph Leiter. Zeller 
& Co. got a verdict against Leiter for about $70,- 
000 on claims arising out of notes he gave to 
secure them against loss when he was in wheat. 
He has appealed from that judgment, but some 
weeks ago an order was issued directing him to 
appear for examination in supplementary pro- 
ceedings on account of his failure to satisfy the 
judgment. 

By the decision of Judge Dupuy of the Su- 
perior Court in session at Chicago the Board of 
Trade and Stock Exchange won a legal victory 
on May 8. The court ruled that prevailing meth- 
ods in dealing with bona fide contracts on the 
basis of margins were within the scope of the 
law, and the decision upheld the closing out of 
trades when additional margins were demanded 
and refused. Dr. Waldo P. Johnson, a dentist, 
sought to recover stock valued at $7,500 from 
Charles E, Milmine and Milmine, Bodman & Co., 


brokers. He alleged the transaction was of a 
gambling nature and therefore the stock should 
be returned to him. The deal was consummated 
through Jerome Probst in February, 1906, and 
upon the failure of the latter to advance addi- 
tional margins when demanded the trades were 
closed out. The court on the points involved 
said: “The statute does not prohibit a bona fide 


contract of 
delivery is to be 


sale and purchase of grain where the 
made within a future month, 


the day of delivery at the option of the vender. 
A contract of this character will be held void if 
it appears that at the time the same was made 
it was the intention of both parties that no de- 
livery of the commodity should take place, but 
that the transaction should be settled by adjust- 
ing the differences. In order that a contract musi 


account, it must be the intention 
at the time the transac- 
tions were entered into that there should be no 
actual delivery of grain, but a mere adjustment 
of differences, If either party acted in good faith 
in making such contract, intending at the time 
of the making of the contract that there should 
be delivery, the contract will be valid.” Judge 
Dupuy’s decision was long and intricate, but he 
was satisfied that the certificates involved were 
held as collateral and not as margins, and 


be void on this 
of both parties existing 


that, after due and sufficient notice under the 
rules of the Board of Trade, the brokers were 
entitled to sell the same and reimburse them- 
selves. The court also held that, if they were 
not gambling transactions, and if Milmine, Bod- 
man & Co. had no actual or constructive notice 
of the rights of the complainant, Johnson, they 
are entitled to assert their lien, and that any- 
thing which might remain after the satisfaction 


of their indebtedness belongs to Dr. Johnson. 


owner of the certificates. 


LADYBUG SAVING KANSAS 
GRAIN. 


The campaign in Kansas and Oklahoma to ex- 
terminate the green bug, which has been doing 
much damage to wheat, is developing interesting 
features, says a Kansas City telegram of May 5. 
The main effort is being directed in the collec- 
tion and distribution through the affected dis- 
triets of the ladybug, so called, which Prof. S. J. 
Hunter, entomologist at the Kansas State Univer- 
sity, recently discovered to be the parasite enemy 
of the destroying green bug. 

Since Professor Hunter became convinced of 
the worth of the ladybug as as exterminator he 
has kept a number of students from the univer: 
sity in the fields collecting these insects, The 
bugs have been brought into the university at 
Lawrence, packed and shipped free to any point 
where they are needed, and in two weeks thou- 
sands of these destroying parasites were sent out 
over the state. They showed quite wonderful 
results and the demand for them increased be- 
yond the supply. Concerns vitally interested, im- 
pressed with the great good accomplished, raise 
money voluntarily and forwarded it to Professor 
Hunter to aid him in his work. 

The work of extermination was temporarily de- 
layed by the extreme cold weather, which brought 
out the fact that, while a low temperature and 
cold rains killed off the ladybug, the green bug 
thrived on these conditions. When warm weather 
came into sight, renewed efforts were made to 
spread the ladybug, and Gov. E. W. Hoch of 
Kansas, the Kansas City, Mo., Board of Trade 
and several southwestern millers gave financial 
support to the campaign. 


Send us the grain news from your neighborhood. 


CROP REPORTS 


The cold is reported to have damaged the 
crops in Indiana. 


Predictions are made that the grain crop 09f 
Nebraska will prove to have been greatly bene- 
fited by a snowfall late in April. 


It was reported at Granger, Texas, on April 
25, that the acreage in small grain promises an 
average yield. Corn was in fine condition. 


In Iowa, Director Sage of the crop reporting 
bureau says many of the farmers have reseeded 
their oats. April was a cold month, one of the 
coldest ever known in the vicinity of Des Moines. 
Much damage to crops resulted from freezing. 


Secretary of Agriculture James Wilson, who 
visited Chicago on May 7, said: “Taken as a 
whole, I see no cause for complaint, and I think 
it will be found when threshing time comes 
around that all this cry of crop damage has 
been made for a purpose.” 


The Kentucky May report shows the wheat 
condition to be 89 per cent, or a drop of 10 per 
cent from the condition in April, and 8 per cent 
below that of a year ago. It is said the acreage 
sown last fall is 10 per cent short. The condi- 
tion of rye is 88, against 93 last month. 


Some of those persons in the trade who keep 
in touch with the flax situation believe the 
acreage of that crop will be larger this year be- 
cause of the inability to get in the usual wheat 
area, The Duluth Commercial Record says, 
“People looking for a big increase in the flax 
area, or any increase, are liable to a severe jolt.” 


All the crops in Tennessee will be late. Cornu 
was harmed by the cold, but much can be re- 


planted. The late wheat is recuperating from 
the frosts, but that sown early was_ seriously 
damaged. The acreage shows an average of 85 


per cent, and the condition 81 per cent, accord: 
ing to the state report for April. Some of the 
damage was due to green bugs. 


From the Canadian Northwest comes the re- 
port of abnormally late seeding, As late as the 
second week in May all advices were of the same 
tenor, and wintry conditions were prevailing. 
President Pettit of the Peavey Grain Co. is 
quoted as saying some of the districts could not 
be seeded until after the 15th. He believed there 
would be a considerable decrease in the acreage 
unless the weather changed. B. W. Snow and 
others express a similar view. 


A report from St. Paul, Minn., on May 5, said 
farmers throughout the northwestern states are 
looking for a bumper crop of grain this year. 
The inclemency of the weather has greatly de 
layed seeding. Probably not more than one- 
third of the usual acreage has been seeded in 
Manitoba, while in North Dakota, northern Min- 
nesota, and northern South Dakota, the percent: 
age has been somewhat greater, but is still far 
below the normal for this time of year. The 
ground is full of moisture, but a few days’ warm 
sunshine will put it in splendid condition for 
the reception of the seed. , 

The Missouri May crop report showed a con 
dition of 82 per cent for wheat, compared with 
94 per cent for April, and 87 per cent for May, 
1906. It was stated the damage was greatest in 
the southwestern part of the state, due to freez- 
ing and dry weather, though the green bugs did 
some damage. The wheat has turned red and 
the bottom blades are covered with rust. An 
acreage of 2,281,000 acres is given, or 2 per cent 
more than previous crop. Oats have a condi- 
tion of 75 per cent, against 73 a year ago, and 
the acreage is 38 per cent larger. The corn 
acreage is about the same as last year, though 
one-eighth more was planted in April than a 
year ago. 

According to the May report of the Ohio De- 
partment of Agriculture, clover has been dam- 
aged to some extent by freezing. Wheat pros- 
pects are now estimated at 74 per cent, com- 


pared with an average, a decline of 13 per 
cent since the report issued by this depart- 
ment March ist. The past month, with its 


freezing weather and cold rains, has been most 
severe on the wheat plant, hence the decline in 
prospect. But four counties in the state now re- 
port wheat prospect at an average or better. 
Correspondents, generally, note its unpromising 
condition, and in many sections of the state a 
large percentage of the original area seeded will 
be, or has been, plowed up and put to other 
crops. The damage reported by the Hessian fly 
and other insects is of little consequence. As 
the original area seeded to wheat was below a 


good average, and deducting from this the area 
that will be plowed up, Ohio’s wheat harvest 
this year will necessarily be far below a full 
average crop. 


C. U. Topping, secretary of the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers’ Association, said on April 380, the green 
bugs had damaged the crop 50 per cent, but 
they had _ practically ceased working in the 
south half of the territory and were doing very 
little damage in the northern part. 


F, D. Coburn, secretary of the Kansas Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, says in his report of April 
29, “The close of April exhibits Kansas with an 
empire of growing wheat, somewhat beset in 
places, but bravely waving salutes to her un- 
failing sunshine and showers whose alchemy 
transmutes them into gold. The unfavorable con- 
ditions for wheat have likewise been detrimental 
to oats, and where these crops sustained most 
damage and promise least, larger areas of corn 
would be expected, although the general returns 
at this time do not presage that a more than 
ordinarily large acreage will be planted.” Ex- 
tracts from the report show that only one of the 
1,000 correspondents in the state mentions the 
Hessian fly. The green lice were present to a 
greater or less extent in 36 counties—doing in 
some considerable damage and in others none. 
These counties are in the southeastern part of 
the state. The acreage sown is 6,500,000 acres 
while last year it was 6,239,041 acres. This in 
the main safely passed the perils of winter. The 
continuous warm, growing weather of early 
spring caused it to advance remarkably, and it 
was unusually forward and flourishing, but later 
unfavorable circumstances have changed the sit- 
uation. The high conditions prevailing every- 
where three and four weeks ago have in a major 
portion of the wheat territory been lessenea 
somewhat each day since by the abnormally cold 
April, including several severe freezes, a lack of 
the rains which would have sustained or pro- 
moted its vigor, and, in various southern coun- 
ties, damage inflicted by myriads of the green 
lice reported so harmful in Texas and Oklahoma. 

The May crop report says: ‘The average condi- 
tion of the growing winter wheat crop on May 1 
was 82.9, compared with 89.9 on April 1, 90.9 on 
May 1, 1906, and 85.5 the mean May average for 
the last ten years. The area remaining in cultiva- 
tion May 1 was 28,132,000 acres. This is 11.2 per 
cent, or 3,533,000 acres, less than the area sown 
last fall, and 5 per cent, or 1,468,000 acres, less 
than the area harvested last year. The following 
table, covering the eleven principal winter wheat 
states, shows the area sown, the area remaining 
and the condition, compared with that of last year 
and a ten-year average: 


Percentage Condition 
Abandoned Acreage Mayi1, Mayi, 10-Yr. 
Acreage. Remaining. 1907. 1906. Aver. 
Kansas) seco sce 4.8 5,645,000 82 87 87 
Indiana ....... 15.0 2,362,000 74 94 77 
Missouri ...... 4.5 2,213,000 84 89 85 
Ohio: Ssenenien 15.0 1,882,000 77 94 80 
Nebraska ..... tS) 2,213,000 91 92 93 
PHIMOISe sew eee 5.5 2,228,000 88 88 80 
Pennsylvania... 2.5 1,618,000 92 96 88 
California. . 18.0 1,368,000 79 89 84 
Oklahoma 35.0 803,000 12, 93 88 
Texas 70.0 380,000 43 91 82 
Michigan 8.8 878,000 75 78 78 
United States.. 11.2 28,132,000 82.9 90.9 85.5 


The percentage abandoned, the area that went 
to harvest and the final yields as compared with 
the indicated yield for 1907 are shown below. 


Per Cent Area 
Aban- Area. Final 
doned. Harvested. Yield, Bu. 
3,533,000 *28,132,000  *393,848,000 
1,472,000 29,600,000 492,488,000 
1,432,000 29,724,000 419,481,000 
4,932,000 27,084,000 325,375,000 
964,000 33,108,000 401,686,000 
4,868,000 27,103,000 362,672,000 


*Indicated. 

The indicated wheat crop as figured by states 
shows a slightly larger total than indicated above. 
This arises from inaccuracy of the figures used as 
a basis for acreage, mainly in those states where 
both winter and spring wheat are raised. 


Mills in the Northwest consumed 1,000,000 
bushels more wheat in March than they did dur- 
ing the same month last year. 


At the Society of Equity meeting at Fargo re- 
cently, the farmers interested in that association 
decided to cease giving the assessor information 
regarding the number of acres which they planted 
in wheat last year and the number they expect 
to plant this yar. In the discussion it was 
pointed out that, as there is no penalty attache'l 
to the law requiring the gathering of such in- 
formation it is practically a dead letter. More- 
over, the statistical reports regarding the crop 
acreage, gathered by the assessors all over the 
state and compiled at Bismarck, are, it was as- 
serted, of no benefit to the farmers, but are sini- 
ey used by speculators to manipulate the mar- 
et. 
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A German expert has discovered Chile will fur- 
nish unusually heavy crops of flax of an exceed- 
ingly good quality. 

The Northern Seed Co. of Valley City, N. D., 
has formally organized and incorporated under the 
state laws: 


Funk Bros. Seed Co. of Bloomington, IIl., re- 
cently purchased with W. K. Bracken an $18,000 
building. The seed house will occupy but a 
portion of the building. 


Articles of incorporation have been obtained by 
Fawcett Bros., dealers in seeds, etc., at Tacoma, 
Wash. The firm is capitalized at $10,000, by H. T. 
Fawcett and V. A. Wilson, 

A press dispatch reported the harvesting of flax 
in Potter County, South Dakota, last month. It 
might be said it was because the snow covered 
it last fall and prevented the regular harvest. 


Articles of incorporation have been granted the 
Manitoba Linseed Oil Mills, Ltd., of Winnipeg, 
man,, which is capitalized at $200,000. K. B. Stod- 
dart, J. Carr and R. W. Paterson are the directors, 


An exchange suggests that the best way to be 
sure of buying pure alfalfa seed is to take the 
sample from the bottom of the sack—dodder seed 
tends to sift down to the bottom of the bag—and 
then send it to the state experiment station for 
analysis. 

It is asserted by an authority that Michigan 
is steadily becoming more of a factor in the 
field bean trade at New York. New York and 
Boston use large quantities of beans. Receipts 
at New York City the last few years have ranged 
350,000 to 550,000 bushels or more annually, 
Boston handles 250,000 to 300,000 bushels. 


On May 2 another meeting of orchard grass 
seed growers was held at Bowling Green, Ky., 
and an organization perfected. A. G, Meador, 
D, C. Amos, S. C. Bell of Warren and A. E. 
Osborne of Allen are among those intereste. 
The organization is to be called the Orchard 
Grass Seed Growers’ Association of Kentucky. 


John Robish, an agriculturist near Hazel, S. D., 
has found after a thorough test of his seed corn 
that the best results to be obtained was that 
only 60 per cent of the corn would grow. 

Recently the Standard Flax Co. acquired the 
plant of the Parkville (Ont.) Flax Co, at that 
place. A branch may be installed at Ailsa Craig, 
Ont. 

The last report of W. H. and H. Le May of 
London says: “The quantity of English red offer: 
ing has considerably decreased; the home demand 
is now fully on and stocks are being rapidly used 
up; prices are very firm, and in some instances 2 
shade dearer. White clover is in good request at 
the low prices now ruling. Alsike in good deman4, 
prices very firm; stocks of medium qualities be- 
coming exhausted.” 


Dr. A. S. Alexander of Midland, S. D., in an 
article appearing in a local paper, suggests that 
for those who don’t know what dodder seed is it 
would be advisable to buy a small microscope and 
study samples of clover seed in which the dodder 
and weed seed is so frequently found. By separat- 
ing the various seeds in the sample and then 
having them classified at the state experiment sta- 
tion, one can soon become able to distinguish the 
desirable seed from the undesirable. 


“Clover seed has been active on October and 
March, but dull on cash,” says J. F. Zahm & Co,’s 
Red Letter of April 20. “Off grades continue to 
drag, as the season is practically over. The 
country has cleaned house pretty thoroughly, and 
shipped in about all the surplus. There seems to 
be still a little shortage in April, and as prime 
seed is very scarce the price could easily go to 
the high point made some time ago, when cash 
sold at $9.50. October will attract the most atten- 
tion from now on. It is very active—more so thau 
usual. A year ago October closed at $6.05, or about 
$1.15 under present price.” 


G. H. Clark, seed commissioner of Canada, has 
issued the following bulletin in the interests of 
the consumers of seeds: “Purchasers of red clover, 
alsike and timothy seeds who want a good, cleai 
article should see to it that the seeds they buy 
are clearly represented by a reliable person or 
firm to be of first quality, by being marked “No. 
1,” “Prime,” “Fancy,” “XXX,” or such other desig- 
nation for which a special standard of purity is 
fixed in section 4 of the Seed Control act. ‘Gov- 
ernment Standard’ is a term coined by seed 
vendors and may be misleading unless clearly 
understood. Some seed vendors have advertised 
seeds under ‘Government Seal.’ No government 


seal is used on any seeds offered for sale in the 
trade. Some reliable seed houses sell grass and 
clover seeds sealed by them and for which they 
alone are held responsible so long as the seal re- 
mains intact, but not after it is broken.” 


According to Frederic J. Haskin, a well-known 
journalist, John Rankin, a Missouri farmer, plants 
12,000 acres of corn at a time, using as much 
corn for his seed as an eastern farmer would 
harvest in one season. He sends out 150 plows 
at a time to his fields and ships his corn in the 
fall by the trainload instead of the carload. The 
same writer says: “An instance of Mother Earth’s 
kindness to the corn grower is shown in the 
experience of a prominent seed grower in Ohio. 
Thirty-five years ago he had one acre of land 
and $5. He invested the $5 in seed corn. His 
profit for his first year’s work was only $18, but 
now he produces yearly 150,000 bushels of corn, 
and has become independently rich.” 


Since the recommendation of the Agricultural 
College of North Dakota to the effect that alfalfa 
seed raised in the Milk River district of Mon- 
tana was a good seed because of its hardiness 
and acclimation, several unscrupulous dealers 
have been selling Milk River seed, though it 
has never seen Montana. President J. H. Worst 
of the Agricultural College warns the buyers of 
alfalfa seed and says: “There is no law to protect 
the farmers against the misbranding or adultera- 
tion of seed,’ he said, ‘and it would be a very 
easy thing for the dealer in seeds to get some 


{From Farmers’ Bulletin No, 289, U. S. Dept. of Agr.] 


BEANS. 


BY L. C. CORBETT, 


Horticulturist in Charge of the Arlington Experimental 
Farm, Bureau of Plant Industry. 


The bean belongs to one of the most important 
families of economic plants with which man has 
to deal. While there is a great variety of plants 
belonging to the pulse family, of which the bean 
is a member, varying in size from low annual 
plants to tall, broad, spreading trees, there are 
few members of this group which possess greater 
economic importance than does the bean. Be- 
sides furnishing wholesome, nourishing food for 
man and for animals, this group of plants pro- 
vides the agriculturist with a means of securing 
from the great store of nitrogen in the air, by 
the use of one of its members in the crop rota- 
tion of his farm, a sufficient quantity of nitrogen 
to replenish that taken from the soil by other 
agricultural crops. Not all leguminous plants 
provide food for both man and beast and at the 
same time increase the fertility of the soil upon 
which they grow. The bean, however, is one of 
those which has this capability. It is therefore 
one of the most desirable crops to use in the 
farm rotation, as well as in market-garden work. 

While the value of beans and peas of various 
kinds as food for man and stock has been known 
for many generations, it is within the memory 
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seeds from Kentucky or anywhere elsein the South | of men now living that the value of these crops 


and label them Milk River or Montana alfalfa. Last 
winter a bill was introduced into the legislature to 
prohibit the misbranding or adulteration of field 
and garden seed, but it failed to pass, and so 
far as I know the dealers who do that cannot 
be reached except possibly through the general 
fraud law. A law of some kind to protect the 
farmers of the state against such imposition is 
badly needed.” 


There probably is no state in which more in- 
terest is taken toward the establishment of pure 
seed stations that in Wisconsin. Under the direc- 
tion of the University of Wisconsin’s department 
of agronomy the distribution of seed corn and 
barley is carried on. The growing of pure grain 
from its seed will be carried on by members 
of the University of Wisconsin Experiment Asso- 
ciation, which consists of some 1,200 former stu- 
dents of the college of agriculture, who are now 
engaged in farming in various parts of the state. 
About 800 of these young farmers are to receive 
seed corn in 25-ear lots, and some 300 will test 
the results of growing high-grade barley, which 
is being distributed in two-bushel lots. The seei 
corn is the Silver King variety, which yielded as 
high as 100 bushels an acre when tested in some 
parts of the state last year, and gave an average 
yield of over 75 bushels under all conditions. The 
barley is of that variety known as Oderbrucker, 
which has given large yields under various condi- 
tions during the past years. 


The following gives an idea of the manage- 
ment of traffic on the C. N. R.: The Dominion 
Elevator Company hold the bills of lading for 
five cars: November 23, bill of lading, car 1,794; 
December 3, bill of lading, car 37,692, both from 
Fort Saskatchewan; December 22, bill of lading, 
car 36,220; December 29, bill of lading, car 36,030, 
both from Mundare, Sask.; January 5, bill of 
lading, car 38,926. Where these cars were on 
April 17 no one seemed to know. They never 
reached an inspection point, though they were 
then ou the road three to four and a half months. 


as soil renovators and fertility restorers has been 
definitely proved. Since these facts have become 
known the value of such crops is being more and 
more appreciated, and their cultivation, as a re- 
sult, very greatly extended. 

Perhaps no single agricultural crop is of greater 
economic importance to the people of the United 
States than cowpeas, yet its cultivation is com- 
paratively recent in this country. Each year the 
crop is better appreciated, and its area is being 
rapidly extended. While the cowpea is not a 
true bean it is a valuable forage crop and a 
great soil renovator. The seeds are valuable as 
grain, the hay is equaled only by alfalfa, and as 
a producer of organic matter for green manuring 
it is unsurpassed. 

The member of this great family with which 
we have at this time to deal—the bean—is not 
so valuable from the standpoint of forage or soil 
renovation, but is among the most valuable mem- 
bers of the great group for the seed which it pro- 
duces. While the seed is the most important 
and valuable factor, the power to gather nitrogen 
and to render the soil better for having been 
grown upon it is an important consideration and 


one which should not be overlooked by those 
interested in maintaining the nitrogen content 
of the soil. 

TYPES OF BEANS.—Under the, general term 


“pean” there are no less than eight distinct spe- 
cies of plants, native to nearly as many distinct 
sections of the surface of the earth. These eight 
closely allied plants, descriptions of which follow, 
are quite universally spoken of as beans, and 
are deserving of mention in this connection, al- 
though not all of them are treated as are the 
common beans, which is the primary subject of 
this bulletin. 

Broad Beans——The Broad bean (Vicia faba) is 
one of the oldest members of the group of legu- 
minous plants so far as the records of profane 
history hold information concerning such plants. 
It is, however, of minor importance within the 
confines of the United States, although it is a 
valuable garden as well as agricultural crop ia 
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Canada and most European countries. Upon the 
continent of North America its cultivation is 
chiefly confined to the Dominion of Canada, where 
it is grown as a garden crop and as a companion 
to corn for silage purposes. This plant requires 
a long, cool summer, and because of the intense 
heat and protracted periods of drought charac- 
teristic of most quarters of the United States, it 
does not thrive in this country. 

Kidney, or MHaricot, Beans——Kidney beans, 
known also as Haricot beans, and technically as 
Phaseolus vulgaris, are the common field and 
varden beans of America. They also enjoy the 
distinction, so far as records carry evidence 
upon this point, of being native to the New 
World. It is the cultivation and uses of this 
class which are to claim our attention in the 
present publication. 

Lima, or Sugar, Beans.—The plants of Lima, or 
Sugar, beans (Phaseolus lunatus) are normally 
rank-growing climbers, although within recent 
times a dwarf, nonclimbing variety has been de- 
veloped. They thrive best on strong, well-en- 
riched lands and under tropical or subtropical 
conditions. 

Dolichos Beans.—Two familiar examples of the 
Dolichos group of beans, which differ slightly 
from the common beans, are known as the Hya- 
cinth bean and the Asparagus, or French Yard 


Long, bean. 

Soy Beans—The soy, or soja, bean (Glycine 
hispida), while for generations known and much 
appreciated in Japan, is a comparatively recent 
introduction into the United States, and its cul- 


tivation has not as yet become general. In Japan 
it is a valuable food for man as well as for stock, 
but in the United States it has received little 
ttention for purposes other than the production 
of forage for cattle and swine. It is destined, 
to become a very important agricultural 
product in many sections of the United States, 
oth as a grain and forage crop. 


however, 


Scarlet funner Beans.—The Scarlet Runner 
bean (Phaseolus multiflorus) is a strong-growing 
climbing plant, used for decorative purposes on 
account of its clusters of bright blossoms and 
he high color of the matured pods, which give 

an ornamental value of no mean significance. 

Velvet, or Banana, Beans.—The Velvet, or Ba- 
nana, bean (Mucuna utilis) is one of the most 
exacting members of the bean family as regards 


temperature, and as a result in the United States 
it can only be grown successfully within com- 
paratively narrow limits. In Florida and along 
the Gulf coast it has in recent years become an 
important forage as well as green-manuring crop. 
In those sections of the United States where it 
can be successfully grown it is a worthy competi- 
tor of the cowpea and soy bean. 

Cowpeas.—The cowpea (Vigna sinensis), be- 
cause of its bean-like seed and habit of growth, 
ts great economic importance as a forage crop 
for the production of hay and silage, and its great 
value as a green manure, should be mentioned in 
connection with the other plants to which it is 
so closely related both botanically and economic- 


FIELD AND GARDEN GROUPS.—For 


nience 


; conve- 
in reference and for discussion, beans may 


e divided into two general groups—“field” and 
garden” beans—which are by no means distinctly 
separate either in appearance or in characteris- 
tics. Each of these groups can again be divided 


nto bush and pole beans. Bush beans of the 
field type are recognized, for commercial pur- 
joses, under three well-marked types, known as 
Kidney, Marrow, and Pea beans, each of which 
may be subdivided into two groups, colored and 
white. The garden beans, like the field beans, 
may be divided into bush and pole types; these 
gain into Kidneys and Limas, the term “Kidney” 
his case including all of the common garden 
beans, whether of one type or another, and this 
group may again be divided into wax and green 
pod. The same subdivision may also be recorded 
under pole beans. 

ACREAGE GROWN.—There are no statistics 

ilable from which to’ determine the acreage 
or quantity of beans produced as field beans and 
as string and garden beans. The census for 1900 
gives the area of the bean crop, including 
both field and garden beans, as 453,867 
acres, and the total product is placed at 5,064,844 
bushels, an average of 111-5 bushels per acre. 
The total amount received by the producers for 
the crop was $7,634,262, or an average of $1.51 
per bushel. In considering this average it must 
be remembered that the total includes the prod- 
uets of good as well as of poor cultivators and 
embraces regions in which the crop was a prac- 
tical failure, as well as those in which it was 
a suecess. For those states which make bean 
growing an important industry the average yield 
to the acre is somewhat higher than is recorded 
in this general average. 

The three states which lead all others in the 
production of this crop are Michigan, New York 


and California, followed by Wisconsin, Maine, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Kentucky, New Mexico and 
West Virginia. The other states which produce 
a considerable acreage of garden beans, with 
the exception of Florida, cultivate less than 3,000 
acres. Florida is reported as cultivating 9,189 
acres in 1899. The great bulk of this crop 
reached the market as snap or string beans. 
Those beans which were not marketed in this 
way were, of course, allowed to ripen and repre- 
sent a small percentage of the total crop of dry 
beans. The states in which the great bulk of 
dry or field beans is produced are Michigan, New 
York, California and Maine, 

The geographical distribution of this crop, as 
indicated by the census of 1900, is clearly pre- 
sented in the accompanying map, which shows 
the counties in the several states where dry 
beans are grown commercially. This map shows 
the influence of climate in determining the re- 
gions to which this crop is adapted. The high 
latitude and the peculiar soil conditions of the 
New England states and of New York and the 
high latitude of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota are equally suited for the production of this 
crop. Another region where there is considerable 
interest in the culture of this crop is along the 
Allegheny Mountains from southern Pennsylvania 
to northern Georgia. In the north-central part of 
California, in high altitudes, are also important 
bean-producing centers. 

Within the last decade the cultivation of field 
beans has increased markedly in certain sections 
of the eastern United States, particularly through- 
out New York and Michigan. In many areas in 
these two states beans have become as much a 
staple crop as was wheat a quarter of a century 
ago. From an economic standpoint this is a 
valuable addition to the farm rotation of the 
region because of the ability of this crop to im- 
prove the land upon which it is grown. If for 
no other reason than this, the bean crop taking 
the place of wheat in the rotation would be an 
advantage to the community. Of late years, how- 
ever, the bean crop has been a more remunera- 
tive crop than wheat, which adds a _ pecuniary 
reason for growing the crop to the soil-improving 
value previously noted. if 

While the distribution of field beans is to a 
very considerable extent determined by soil and 
climate, the production of garden beans is not 
so emphatically influenced by these factors. The 
quick growth of garden beans enables the truck 
farmer and the market gardener to take advan- 
tage of that portion of the year when the climate 
of the region is most congenial to the production 
of the crop, and for this reason the demands of 
the market as well as the location of the grower 
determine largely the area of garden beans to 
be grown in any particular locality. Shipping 
facilities, of course, have as marked an influence 
upon the distribution of garden beans for early 
market as upon any other truck crop. 

A third role in which beans play an important 
part is that of a product for the canning factory. 
The production of fresh beans for canning pur- 
poses conforms more closely to the area in which 
field beans are produced than to that where gar- 
den beans are grown for early market. 

From what has been said, it is evident that 
there are two important divisions of the bean 
industry in the United States, namely, the pro- 
duction of field or dry beans and the production 
of garden beans. The latter involves two indus- 
tries: (1) The growing of beans for early mar- 
ket, and (2) the raising of string or snap beans 
for use by the canning factories. 

(To be concluded.) 


Superior, Wis., shippers have complained that 
the Great Northern and Omaha railroads are dis- 
criminating against them by leasing their ele- 
vators and thus making them private houses, closed 
to them. 


Until barley has been stored for some little 
time, to undergo a kind of after-ripening, it does 
not attain its full germinating energy and power; 
but the same result can be attained by artificial 
drying, or at least so far as the former capacity 
is concerned, since the germinating power, or the 
actual percentage of corns capable of germinating, 
is a predetermined value and less dependent on 
the proportion of moisture present. By artificial 
drying the germinating energy of a fresh sample 
of barley can be increased from 19 to 84 per cent, 
and the germinative power in a smaller, though 
still decided, degree. In the case of barley rich 
in proteids and of a flinty character, the results 
are even more beneficial than where the converse 
conditions prevail, since the corns of the former 
circumstances, whilst drying loosens their texture 
and therefore require longer storage in ordinary 
type retain their moisture with greater tenacity, 
and prepares them for the absorption of the steep- 
ing water in malting —Gambrinus. 
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BARLEY AND MALT 


A few days since the Francis Perot’s Sons’ 
Malting Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., broke ground for 
the second structure it is building in addition ‘o 
its plant. It is to be a fireproof malt house and 
will cost $125,000. The plant started two months 
ago will cost $120,000. 


During the fore part of April hs Interior Ware- 
house Co. of Dayton, Wash., shipped 550 tons of 
barley from Turner and Whetstone to New York. 
Another 500 tons was scheduled to follow at once. 
This order was purchased from warehouses in the 
vicinity, and the Warehouse company still holds in 
its own buildings some 50,000 sacks, 6,000 of 
which belong to the farmers. Owing to the lack 
of cars the price was reported dull. 


VALUATION OF BREWING BARLEYS. 


Dr. Adolph Clusz, in Allg. Zeitschr. f. Bierbrau- 
erei u. Malzfabr., gives a comparison between the 
methods now employed in Vienna and Berlin in 
the valuation of brewing barleys. The Vienna 
method, he says, endeavors to supplement the 
subjective examination by the judges with an ex- 
amination of the barley according to objective 
viewpoints in the laboratory. In this connection 
the following elements of valuation are considered: 


No. of 
Points. 
1. Hektoliter wweleht vin kee cn eee lees 3 

2. Absolute weight (1,000 kernel weight of dry 
substance) cin eranisn ci ierctsit ace ereetatten ate 6 

3. Plumpness in percentage of weight of the 
kernels remaining upon the 2.2mm. mesh... 4 

4. Weight of husks in percentage of dry gub- 
STANCE veveracee eis ere. cuniete ohtaat sinh ss eet create re teanionenone 6 

5. Solubility calculated ager to Prior’s 
formula: Pike aecus.c hae oedeis seen ee elsta sis vorcheroeeaee 6 

6. Nitrogen content (proteid in per cent of dry 
Substance) tints Cee ent teen oeeeermeee 6 


This is supplemented by valuation according to 
the following subjective characters: 


%. Colorvok the rkernelsis. sada snide elacerde steerer 3 
8. Uniformity of the kernels ........ Pooks ole 4 
9. Fineness) of the WUuSKS i. ciety emrs sores itetene 6 


There are then deducted for bad odor of ‘the 
barley, 1; for damaged condition 1 to 2 points; 
for a proteid content in excess of 13 per cent in 
the dry substance, 2 points. Barleys with strongly 
pungent odor, badly damaged, or possessing over 
14 per cent proteid are excluded in advance from 
competition for prizes. 

According to the Berlin method, albumen con- 
tent, color, uniformity of berry, shape of berry, 
fineness of husk, mellowness of berry, and purity 
of the sample are valued at from 1 to 9 points; 
but the albumen content is ascertained in an 
objective manner, while all other properties are 
left to the subjective judgment of the judges. 
From the total of these points, 0 to 24 points are 
deducted for each of the following properties: 
1, damaged berries; 2, started grains; 38, bad odor, 
after which the reduced total gives the basis for 
the awarding of prizes. First, however, the al- 
bumen content is brought forward again by limiting 
the highest possible unreduced total by the al- 
bumen content as follows: 


Albumen Highest Pos- 
Content. sible Total. 
Above D491 sureateomtes rents Sa lgteeeletene Ae) 
V3H. Sto Aa eae creer ret ot 17 
L231 tO NTS place isteve ister romisirite ete enstere Take 24 
L1.6! tO) U2. ai cle we cherotetouene laters terevel ols supose 
Ds, GOm LUD ose releretoratettieistarerstees Be SOTO 38 
10:6. to, D1. sence Sa eee ee ene ee ee 45 
10.4 tO.) LOMB es « crerctstereoyettea cratiemertone eC ons ik 

9:0 CO. 0p BSicverstoegerschotemtoretans srehereterer eves 59 


Hence with an albumen content of 10.6 per cent 
the number of points of the seven positive elements 
of valuation must not exceed 45, and, if larger, 
are simply reduced to this number after deducting 
the penal points. 


OBJECTION TO AMERICAN MALT. 


Vice-Consul Cheney of Reichenberg has sent to 
the Department of Commerce and Labor a report 
of the proceedings of the Central Europe Economic 
Society of Austria, at whose meetings were dis- 
cussed the trade relations between Austria-Hun- 
gary and the United States, in the course of which 
he says: 

“Bspecially deserving of mention is the fact that 
American malt has scarcely any prospect of being. 
favorably received in the European beer-producing 
countries. 

“The quality of the barley is not the cause of 
rejection, since the malt consumers of Austria- 
Hungary know that the American farmers import 
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barley for planting from Hanna (a _ district in 
Moravia), recognized as producing the finest barley 
for brewing purposes. The dislike of the Austrian 
and of the German beer brewers for the American 
malt rests simply and solely upon the method of 
preparation, which is not acceptable to the con- 
sumers of middle Europe. The Austrian malt, 
which enjoys such favor from many sides, is dried 
on the threshing floor, while in America it is auto- 
matically dried in “drums.” The malt consumers 
in Austria-Hungary state that the public do not 
like the taste of the beer prepared from “drum- 
dried” malt. 

“A still greater obstacle which presents itself 
against the introduction of American malt into 
Austria-Hungary rests in the difficulty of the 
proper packing. Malt is strongly hydroscopic and 
one is, therefore, compelled, in order to avoid the 
damaging action of the water during ocean trans- 
portation, to pack it in cases lined with sheet 
metal, which adds not a little to its cost.” 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Imports— 1906. 1907. 
Barley, March, bushels...... 1,725 6 
BVM INTO Renee ciel sc? snes, o s'eecaers $869 $12 
UO GUT OMCN Semarsieyste sie a's) ocs.a4 gays 17,898 35,800 
RV sthtlOMenraeberetaratacec ely, «ios e\ehe, e/a $9,674 $12,809 

Exports— 

Barley, March, bushels...... 1,775,369 425,587 
EVR Grate sin, emia reed osc @ pnd s ees $895,000 $251,225 
INDE IVORIGD State cere visc es ele « 15,567,369 7,644,364 
BVA mmeceeestetrcistin cai ats «cM cc ee viers $7,669,191 $4,184,083 
Malt, March, bushels........ 33,013 25,479 
\WENRIGNY G8 or, CSE eR TORS $22,290 $16,609 
INTROS TONUNIS es cte.ce dine + deta cuekeus 749,233 275,031 
WANING: 55) San BOS CC RRR EE er $503,799 $183,412 


CURES BARLEY SMUT. 


Prof, R. A. Moore, of the Agronomy Department 
of the University of Wisconsin, who has already 
done so much for improved barley culture in 
the Northwest, has added to the debt the farm- 
ers of this country owe him by finding a cure 
for barley smut. 

Barley smut has given the farmers of Wis- 
consin an infinite amount of trouble and occa- 
sioned them large losses. Wisconsin is the third 
largest barley-growing state in the country, pro- 
ducing annually 15,000,000 bushels, California 
and Minnesota being the only two states that 
outrank it. Of this amount, it has been con- 
servatively estimated that at least 7 per cent 
is destroyed each year by this disease. This 
represents a loss, estimated in money value, of 
close to half a million dollars. 

Now, barley, it is found, is affected by two 
varieties of smut—the loose and the close, the 
former being the most prevalent and the hardest 
to eradicate. The loose smut is noticeable as 
soon as the barley begins to head. The little 
black heads will be seen pushing out from the 
sheath in which they are enclosed. For several 
days a black smutty mass is noticeable, com- 
pletely destroying the spike and wafting its 
spores onto good heads of barley at a time when 
it can penetrate the seed where it finds lodg- 
ment. A few days after the smut makes its first 
appearance it will have been ripened and be 
wafted by the wind to begin its deadly work, 
which begins the next year after the seed affected 
is planted, and nothing will be noticeable except 
the slightly blackened tip of the barley plant 
where the spike should be. 

Barley is less easily contaminated than are 
oats, but the formaline remedy for oat smut, dis- 
covered by Professor Moore, has been found to 
be ineffective for barley smuts. Professor Moore 
then tried the hot water treatment discovered and 
used for smuts by Prof. C. F, Jensen of Denmark 
in 1888, and further tested and modified by W. F. 
Swingle of the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
1898. The treatment used by Professor Moore 
has been a modification of the Swingle method. 
The barley’ is placed in gunny sacks and sub- 
merged for twelve hours in cold water for the 
purpose of softening the hull and the berry. It 
is then taken from the sack and left to dry 
and then submerged in a cask containing hot 
water, held at a constant temperature of 130 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, for ten minutes. By having 
boiling water in a kettle or tank near at hand, 
the temperature can be regulated and held at 130 
degrees. It has been found desirable also to 
warm the barley before placing it in the hot 
water, by previously submerging it in water at a 
slightly lower temperature. The seed after sub- 
mergence is spread out upon the barn floor to 
cool before using. 

The seed should be planted not later than the 
day following the treatment, otherwise it has a 
tendency to sprout and difficulty will be expe- 
rienced in getting it through the seeder or drill. 


The Society of Equity is going to have an an- 
nual “round-up” at Omaha on June 5-7. 


HAY AND STRAW 


There is some talk of establishing an alfalfa 
mill at Kirwin, Kan. 

Hay was quite scarce at Duluth, Minn., early 
in May, and timothy commanded $15.50. 

The P. E. Drought Hay Co. of Kansas 
Mo., suffered a severe fire loss on April 16. 

W. A. Pope recently purchased C. E. Randle- 
man & Co.’s hay and grain store at Baker City, 
Ore. 

The latter part of April baled timothy was 
quoted at $24 on the St, Paul and Minneapolis 
market. 

Early in May the price of hay at Rochester, 
N. Y., was quoted at $23. Straw was selling at 
$8 and up to $11. 


An increase in the capital stock of the Norton 


Alfalfa Mill Co. at Norton, Kan., is noted. The 
capitalization is now $40,000. 
J. W. Stauffacher of Atlanta, Ga., has peen 


elected inspector of hay, grain and grain products 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 

Woodlock Bros. & Co. suffered a fire loss in 
their hay and grain store at Chelsea, Mass., on 
April 15. The damage done was but nominal. 

A report from Albert Lea, Minn., says hay is 
becoming very scarce as May grows older and 
the price is going up. The late spring is held 
responsible. 

A hay warehouse belonging to Fred Morrison 
of Boyle City, Ill., burned on April 29 with 300 
tons of hay and a hay press. The loss approx- 
imates $8,000. 

C. H. Peters lost his warehouse and 10 tons of 
hay and straw in a fire at St. John, N. B., on April 
11, The damage will exceed $1,400, the amount of 
insurance carried. 

At New York, on May 10, it was difficult to 
get sufficient good hay to meet the demand. 
Prime tay will bring $24 and $25, while good 
No, 2 is up to $22 and $23. 

J. E, Burbank & Co., hay and grain dealers ot 
Cheney, Wash., have handled 3,000 tons of hay 
since July of last year. They assert their hay is 
superior to any other sold on the coast. 

C. B. & F. H. Goss of Melrose, Mass., lost their 
hay warehouse and contents in a fire which oc- 
curred May 7. The damage was $1,500 on the build- 
ing and $1,500 on the stock, covered by insurance. 


Articles of incorporation haye been issued the 
Meyer Hay and Grain Co. of St. Louis, Mo., 
which has a paid-up capital of $12,000. H. F. 
Grundmann, H. F, Meyer, Louis Essig and others 
are interested. 


Incorporation papers have been issued the 
Wheatley Hay, Grain and Lumber Co. of Boston, 
Mass., which is capitalized at $25,000. The presi- 
dent is William Wheatley and Walter N. Randall 
is the treasurer. 

A short time since the Colorado Alfalfa Meal 
Co. of Boulder, Colo., placed an order with the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. for a complete line of 
machines, power connections, etc., for a large 
alfalfa meal plant which is being installed at 
that place, 

Incorporation papers have been filed by the 
Mize-Tessier Grain and Hay Co. of New Orleans, 
La. It is capitalized at $6,000, and will conduct 
a retail business. James S. Mize is president, 
Charles A. Tessier, Jr., is vice-president and 
W. M. Mize, secretary and treasurer. 

Some thirty-six carloads of hay were burned 
up on April 28, when warehouses A and B of 
the Singer dock were destroyed at Duluth, Minn. 
A spark is supposed to have fallen from a work- 
ingman’s pipe and started the conflagration. The 
loss is $5,000 on the hay, and $15,000 on the 
buildings. 

At the Indiana State Experiment Station it was 
recently ascertained that clover hay makes an 
exceptional feed for fattening cattle. In this test 
the steers receiving the clover hay ration made 
the largest gains at least cost. While those fed 
on linseed meal finished as well, they did not 
make as good gains, 

C, Z. Haskins, near Krupp, Wash., has demon- 
strated that alfalfa can be raised on the uplands 
without irrigation. Three years ago he sowed 
12 acres of the best land on his ranch to alfalfa 
merely as an experiment and has now one of the 
prettiest fields in the country. A few weeks ago 
Mr. Haskins ran over the ground twice with a 
disc harrow, chopping it up thoroughly. As soon 
as the warm days came the spears began to 
shoot up and now the ground is thickly covered 


City, 


with dark green, already being 3% inch@és high. 
Only one crop can be taken off in one season, 
but after the harvest the stubble makes the best 
of pasture, the lack of which has always been a 
draw back to the Big Bend country. 


At Pittsburg, Pa. the market was reported 
bare on all kinds of hay on May 10. Good prices 
will rule for the balance of May, but quite a 
movement of hay is anticipated early in June. 
There is an active demand for oat straw and 
good sound straw will sell well, even though the 
color is not so bright. 


A complete mill for the manufacture of rice 
straw into paper pulp has been manufactured at 
New York. It is the first of its kind, and is now 
being hauled on a special train through the rice 
belt of Louisiana and Texas. It is destined to 
bring about a decided change in the method of 
making paper, besides affording a new use for rice 
straw. 

The Ohio State Experiment Station states in a 
recent report that, “Alfalfa promises to be one 
of the most useful crops ever grown in Ohio; 
but the Brobdignagian stories which have been cir- 
culated about it are calculated to disgust the well 
informed and to lead the ignorant into error. The 
truth about alfalfa is good enough abundantly 
to justify the patient care which in most cases 
will be found necessary to start it successfully.” 
A bulletin on alfalfa is now in preparation by the 
Experiment Station at Wooster, which will sum- 
marize the experience of some hundreds of suc- 
cessful alfalfa growers scattered throughout Ohio. 

Freeman Bros. & Co., Chicago, May 11, say: 
The C. M. & St. Paul Railroad and the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railroad yesterday raised their 
embargoes against the shipment of hay for Chi- 
cago. This means you have now every oppor- 
tunity of forwarding your surplus and realizing 
the excelJeut prices which are current here. The 
Chicago market is the highest in the country. 
The receipts here are nominal; tracks are cleared 
and the undertone to market is very strong. Do 
not delay but ship quickly; you will not regret 
it, for this is the chance of obtaining the top 
prices of the crop year. 


According to Professor Plumb of the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station oat hay, in feeding value, is 
ranked as materially better than timothy, the for- 
mer containing 4.3 per cent digestible protein 
and 46.4 per cent carbohydrates, compared with 
2.8 per cent digestible protein and 43.4 per cent 
digestible carbohydrates in timothy. Naturally, 
the greener the condition of the oats when cut 


the poorer will be the crop in digestible food. The 
oat plant is one of the easiest to grow. The 


ground should be well disked or plowed and thor- 
oughly harrowed and pulverized, to form a good 
seedbed. Then the seed may be drilled in with 
a regular two-horse drill, or sown broadcast and 
harrowed in. Better results should come from 
drilling in, as the seed will be more uniformly 
distributed and at better depth. 


In a recent report Albert N. Hume, inspector 
in farm crops at the college of agriculture of 
the University of Illinois, says that alfalfa will 
not grow on soil that is not well drained; it 
simply will not grow there. He tells of having 
disked and harrowed the alfalfa grown at the 
university twelve times before seeding the crop. 
He says you must disc and harrow until the 
weeds are killed. This is a fundamental principle 
in starting alfalfa; and it must be remembered— 
weeds will kill alfalfa. There are many failures 
in getting alfalfa started due to the growth of 
weeds. The young alfalfa plant is very feeble 
and it cannot compete with weeds. The field 
that has yielded so well at the university was 
sown July 12, after the ground had been brought 
into a condition like a flower bed. This is the 
piece that yielded 6% tons per acre of air dry 
hay last year. The practice at the university is 
to disk the alfalfa after every cutting, to split 
the crowns and to cause the roots to send up 
more stems. To thicken the growth, put in a 
little more seed and disk it under. This crop 
may well be put in after a crop of early potatoes 
has been harvested. In disking the alfalfa to 
split the crowns be sure that the cutters are 
sharp and the disk should probably be set at a 
less angle than is usual to tear up the ground; 
the disk should not be turned much, 


The steamer W. B. Kerr cleared from Duluth 
on April 30 with the largest cargo of wheat ever 
put afloat on Great Lakes, 440,000 bushels. This 
is the Kerr’s maiden cargo. The highest previous 
record was 378,000 bushels. 


On April 24, Charles Henn’s elevator at Barton, 
Ill., was burned at a loss of $5,000, with $4,800 in- 
surance. Itis thought the blaze originated from a 
spark from a locomotive. About 200 bushels of 
grain were lost. The elevator had a capacity of 
20,000 bushels and will be rebuilt at once. 
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Fire swept away the Peavey Elevator at Cryne, 
N. D., on May 1, together with 10,000 bushels of 
grain. 

The grain 
Hartford, Conn., 
on April 30. 

Bros.’ Elevator at Berlin, 
down on April 27 at a loss of 
was partially insured, 

Fire destroyed the Home Grain Co.’s elevator 
at Ringwood, Okla., on April 12, with its con- 
tents. The loss reaches $6,000, fully insured. 

Samuel Eby & Son, grain dealers of Gap, Pa., 
because of an 


of H, White & Co. at 
fire 


warehouse 
was slightly damaged by 


Iowa, Wwa3 
$6,000. 


Proog 
burned 
The plant 


lost their warehouse on April 22, 
overheated stove. The approximate loss is $10,- 
OO, 

Albert Gammel, a young man employed in the 
Dorsey Blevator at Weatherford, Texas, caught 
his arm in the shafting on April 21, where it 
was horribly mangled and broken. 


The careless discarding of a cigar stub caused 
a $5,000 fire loss at the plant of the Philip E. 
Drought Hay and Grain Co. of Kansas City, Mo., 
on April 15. The place was well insured, 

A grain warehouse, containing 900 bushels of 
grain, belonging to M. J. Enright of McCook 
County, S. D., was burned May 3. It is thought 
children playing with matches were responsible. 

Eight thousand bushels of corn and some other 
a fire which on April 20 


grain was burned in 

destroyed Borgett & Sons’ elevator at Mounds, 
I. T. The loss will far exceed the insurance of 
$7,500, 

Fire destroyed an elevator on the Brookmont 
Farm, near Sac City, Iowa, the morning of April 
13. About 12,000 bushels of corn were lost. It 
is supposed the fire was caused by the corn 
heating. 

On April 20, the 30-horsepower gasoline engine 


at the Garn Elevator in Plymouth, Ind., exploded. 
The engine was totally demolished and the en- 
gine room badly wrecked, while Frank Garn and 
Charles Long were severely injured. 

A disastrous fire consumed the grain elevator 
owned by the Capital Grain Co. at Camp Russell, 
eight miles from Guthrie, Okla., on April 22. A. E, 
Stinson, president of the company, ,reports the 
loss at $25,000, with but $1,000 of insurance. 

A hot-box in the machinery caused a fire which 
destroyed the Peavey Elevator at Clyde, N. D., 
on May 1, together with 10,000 bushels of wheat. 
Frank Warren, manager of the house, is quoted 
as saying the loss is $12,000, partially insured. 

Cc. F. Baggett & Co.’s elevator at Glencoe, 
Okla., burned May 4, with 2,500 bushels of grain 


The fire, it is believed, was caused. by spon- 
taneous combustion of wheat. The loss was 
$7,000. It is planned to rebuild the elevator im- 
mediately. 

McCabe Bros. Elevator at Hampden, N. D., 
was burned to the ground on April 27, together 
with 20,000 bushels of wheat. A car on the sid- 
ine filled with wheat was also destroyed. The 


loss will be about $15,000. 
is unknown, 

Fire destroyed the Northwestern Grain Co.’s 
Elevator at Schaller, Iowa, early the morning 
of April 30, and the building with 10,000 bushels 
of grain was entirely consumed. There was a 
high wind at the time and several adjoining 
buildings were endangered. 

Spellman & Spitley, grain dealers at Chester, 
Ill., lost a crib with 10,000 bushels of corn in a 
fire which occurred April 28. A volunteer bucket 
brigade kept the flames from the elevator. The 
fire is supposed to have been due to a spark 
from a locomotive. It is estimated the loss is 
$4,600, with no insurance. 

On May 5, a hot-box in the scouring machine 
started a fire which destroyed the grain elevator 
and flour mill owned by ex-Lieutenant-Governor 
John Strong at South Rockwood, Mich. In the 
elevator some 10,000 bushels of wheat, 3,009 
bushels of oats and 700 bushels of corn were 
stored. The total loss will approximate $35,000, 
with $10,000 insurance, 

William Clark, night watchman at the Globe 
Elevator of Duluth, Minn., was killed the night 
of May 38, just after reporting for work, by hav- 
ing his head caught between the bottom of the 
passenger elevator cage and an iron bar in the 
doorway. There were no eye witnesses to the 
accident, the body of the watchman being found 
by fellow employes who had started through the 
building in search of the passenger elevator. 


The origin of the fire 


With the exception of an iron bar, there is no 
other means to prevent persons from stepping 
into the elevator shaft. While Clark was leaning 
over the bar the elevator dropped from one of 
the floors above, causing his death. Clark was 
but twenty years of age and had been employed 
at the elevator for some time. 


Originating in the cupola of the elevator at 
Omemee, N. D., owned by the Heising Co., fire 
completely devastated that plant and _ seriously 
damaged the elevator of the St. Anthony and Da- 
kota Co. About 15,000 bushels of grain in the 
Heising plant was burned. The loss will reach 
$25,000, but was fully covered. No cause for the 
fire has been assigned. 

J. P. Haven, manager of the Minnekota Ele- 
vator at Lemert, N. D., acidentally dropped a 
lantern while climbing a ladder, on May 1, and 
in a moment the whole interior of the elevator 
was a mass of flames. Mr. Haven had to hustle 
to get out, and when he did he could only watch 
the building and 11,000 bushels of grain go up 
in smoke, The building will be rebuilt at once. 

A report from Osnabrock, N. D., states the 
National Elevator Co.’s plant was consumed by 
fire on April 25, together with 29,000 bushels of 
grain, Some of this was saved. It is thought a 
hot-box was responsible for the blaze. The loss 
is estimated at $25,000. Six other elevators in 
close proximity to the burning structure stood 
in danger of being burned, but the fire department 
succeeded in preventing them from catching. 

Early on the morning of April 24, fire de- 
stroyed the elevator owned by Harry Epps at 
Metcalf, Ill., together with 86,000 bushels of corn. 
The loss on the building represented $13,000, 
while that of the corn was estimated at $35,700. 


The latter was well insured, while the elevator 
was only partially covered. While some persons 
maintain the fire was due to an _ incendiary, 


others hold a spark from a passing locomotive 
was the cause. William Marquand, the manager 
of the plant, was elected to the presidency of 
the village but a few days before the fire, hav- 
ing headed the anti-license ticket in a hard fight. 
It is suggested one of his political enemies could 
have fired the building. 

Two grain elevators at Bellingham, Minn., were 
burned down on the night of April 23, and it is 
thought an incendiary fired the buildings. The 
Interstate Elevator, which burned under similar 
circumstances a year ago, was the first to go, 
together with 9,000 bushels of grain. A few 
hours later the Anchor Elevator with 5,000 bush- 
els of grain was found on fire, having caught from 
the inside, The loss will approximate $25,000. 
The police are investigating the situation. Harry 
Spanton and Melville Campbell were arrested at 
Madison, Minn., on April 30, charged with arson 
in the third degree, upon the. complaint of a 
detective in the employ of the Great Northern 
Railway Co. They are charged with setting fire 
to these elevators and with setting fire to the 
Interstate Elevator at the same place a year ago. 
Melville Campbell has confessed that he set fire 
to the elevator burned a year ago, at the instiga- 
tion, he alleges, of one Spanton, who was in 
charge of the elevator. 


[Circular of the Millers’ National Insurance Co.] 
SUGGESTIONS TO HOLDERS OF 
FIRE INSURANCE POLICIES. 


BY M. A. REYNOLDS, SECRETARY. 


Nothing herein contained is meant to be in any 
way a reflection on the policyholder. Thirty years 
of experience has demonstrated that, considering 
the money involved, there is nothing in the whole 
range of mercantile obligations so little understood 
by the average business man as his insurance 
contracts. Policies of insurance for thousands of 
dollars, in every way as important as deeds and 
mortgages, are accepted and filed away without 
being opened, much less read; and the only won- 
der is there are not more complications, disagree- 
ments and lawsuits than actually occur. 

It should be borne in mind that every policy 
designated as “Standard” is an act of the legisla- 
ture of the state bearing its name, and the company 
issuing it is prohibited from giving you any other 
contract under penalty of heavy fine for each 
policy issued. It being a statute of the state and 
not a creation of the company, its provisions are 
alike binding on the insured and the insurer; and 
you should know what your obligations are and 
see that they are performed both before and after 
a loss, 

The payment of a nominal premium and assess- 
ments, for which under certain conditions you may 
call upon the company for hundreds of dollars, 
the property insured being at all times under your 
eare and protection and never the company’s, im- 
plies in itself that where odds are so great you 


incur responsibilities which a careful reading of 
the policy will disclose. 

See to it that all policies on a given risk are 
“concurrent.” This does not mean that all policies 
need be the same amount, but that the description 
of all property insured is the same in each policy, 
and is covered under the same items or divisions 
of the policy-form, and that all endorsements of 
any character, or any changes that may be subse- 
quently made, are attached to all policies alike. 

Know what your property is worth as a purely 
physical proposition, apart from land values and 
good-will of the business, and apportion your in- 
surance on each item accordingly, for in no case 
can you collect more than the actual cash value 
of the property destroyed is proven to be at the 
time of the loss, irrespective of its original cost. 
Keep a record of your business, so that in case 
of total loss on stock, you can conclusively arrive 
at quantities and readily establish the amount of 
your claim, 

Take careful note of the provisions of the policy 
which make it void cr voidable by your own ac- 
tion, so that it does not prove worthless when it 
should be of greatest value to you. 

Notify every company interested at once. If 
there is a total destruction of the property, say 
so. If only a partial loss, state the fact, and give 
your best estimate of the amount of the damage. 
Adjusters have been sent on losses where the 
expenses of the trip were in excess of the claim, 
owing to a lack of this knowledge. If the loss is 
small, you may get immediate instructions to go 
ahead and repair, saying time and loss of busi- 
ness which the delay in sending an adjuster 
might incur, 

Losses are taken up in the order they are re- 
ported, and it may be days before your claim 
can be reached. Without delay proceed to prop- 
erly care for any property left in a damaged 
condition and protect it from further loss. Pay 
no attention to advice from any source that con- 
flicts with this instruction, for it is a provision 
of your policy, the ignoring of which will make 
you responsible for any loss than follows. Dam- 
aged grain in any condition has a greater or less 
market value, and this is true of flour, feed and 
other mill products; and the salvage should be 
put in the best possible condition for sale, or to 
be valued by appraisers. If it is in such condi- 
tion as to become worthless in a short time, sell 
for the account of “whom it may concern” at the 
best obtainable price, keeping account of the sales 
and expenses to present to the adjuster. If the 
insurance is in excess of your loss, the expenses 
are a charge against the company. If less than 
the loss, every dollar saved belongs to you. 

Save the property in any event, the rule of law 
heing that you are required to do “what a prudent 
man would do having no insurance;” and it is 
held that “no prudent man will permit the de- 
struction of property in his power to save.” 

Having attended to the salvage, make a de- 
tailed statement of your loss, for each item of 
your insurance. Your contention that “the loss 
is greater than the insurance” may be true, but 
it will not be accepted as a voucher by state 
insurance departments and chartered accountants 
who examine the company, without the items that 
go to make the claim. An invoice is required 
when you sell a bill of goods to a customer, and 
the company is compelled to require one of you, 
and you must be sworn as to its truth; therefore, 
prepare it with care, for a knowingly untrue state- 
ment in proofs of loss is one of your acts that 
voids the policy. 

Do not get the mistaken impression that this or 
eny other reputable insurance company sends an 
adjuster to cut a claim below your actual loss, 
and that you must make a fictitious claim in 
order to get what is justly your due. This un- 
fortunate mistake has put more claimants under 
suspicion of having burned their property for the 
insurance, caused more disagreements and _ so- 
called “hold-ups” than any other one thing. An 
honest claim, carefully made up and presented in 
good faith, will be met by this company in the 
most liberal spirit possible, consistent with a 
proper regard for the rights of its policyholders, 
who must be assessed for the loss, whose in- 
terests should be as faithfully conserved as those 
of the claimant. A sound public policy and the 
rights of those who pay, alike demand that a dis- 
honest loss or a fraudulent claim be fought to 
the highest courts before voluntary payment is 
made, and this line of action will be rigidly main- 
tained if such cases occur. Neither this, or no 
other company, ever writes a policy which, at the 
time of its issue, is expected to become a claim. 

The fact that you have one or more policies of 
ours is proof that we think you a desirable risk, 
and let us hope you will never have a claim to pre- 
sent, but if you do, the observance of these sug- 
gestions will make it easy to settle. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Barly in May rates were 1% 
from Chicago to Detroit, 


The Wisconsin State Railroad Commission 
listened to complaints of Manitowoc grain deal- 
ers against the Chicago & North-Western and the 
Wisconsin Central Railroads on May 7. 


May 1 saw 107 big lake carriers in the Duluth 
harbor. The congestion was due to the late 
opening of the Sault River. The carrying ca- 
pacity of the fleet was estimated at 750,000 gross 
tons. 


On May 1 the Missouri Pacific Railroad made 
a reduction averaging two cents per hundred 
on grain in carload lots from Kansas territory 
to all points south and east. This includes 
wheat for both export and domestic trade, 


As a result of the enactment of the maxi- 
mum freight rate law by the last Kansas legisla- 
ture, several of the railroads announced a new 
grain rate tariff in effect on May 2. It reduces 
the former rates on grain and grain products 
15 per cent. 


An advance of a cent a hundred on grain by 
the roads in the central and southeastern terri- 
tory was discussed at a meeting of officials in 
Chicago on May 1. The advance is to be made 
on grain moving from central territory into the 
Mississippi Valley. 

It is declared the Victoria Elevator Co. and 
a number of local residents of Buford, N. D., 
will place a first-class new power boat at the 
mouth of the Yellowstone River. It will be 
driven by a 40-horsepower engine and will be 
able to land on either side of the river, trans- 
porting grain, etc. 

According to the Chicago Record-Herald, it is 
estimated that, if the manufacturers are equal 
to the test, between 340,000 and 350,000 freight 
cars will be added to the total equipment of 
the railways of the United States, fully 5,000 
passenger cars will be built and more than 6,000 
locomotives will be added to the steam power 
which is now available. 

During the first week of May the Cleveland 
vessel owners and others who expect to share 
in moving the 25,000,000 bushels of grain in 
store at Duluth were in controversy with the 
grain shippers over rates to Buffalo. They held 
for 2% cents per hundred, while the shippers 
would offer no more than 2 cents. Some char- 
ters were made at this rate. 

The Great Northern has again demanded the 
enforcement of its orders issued in March at 
Minneapolis, but subsequently withdrawn, which 
notified all elevators located on its tracks that 
cars of any kind could not be loaded for the lo- 
cal mills. This works great hardship upon every 
elevator on the Great Northern tracks, and vir- 
tually puts them out of business. 

President Livingston of the Lake Carriers’ 
Association said on May 5: “I think the outlook 
was never better than it is at the opening of the 
season of 1907. With new ships coming from 


cents on corm 


the yards as fast as they can be turned out and 


freight abundant for all of them, I foresee for 
the great lakes as an artery of traffic between 
the east and west the most successful year in 
their history.” 

At Buffalo the same situation as existed all 
winter is reported as late as the last week of 
April, in regard to the trouble in securing cars 
for New England distributors. With the open- 
ing of the Erie Canal on April 25, but little re- 
lief was found, as the boats there are small and 
comparatively few. This is because no new ones 
have been built pending the building of a new 
canal. Owners of lake vessels assert the only 
salvation of the lake-carrying trade is in the 
larger Erie Canal, the railroads having demon- 
strated their indisposition or inability to handle 
the business presented. 

At a meeting of the American Railway Associa- 
tion in Chicago on April 25, it was decided to 
raise the fee charged against the road thus re- 
taining the car from 25 to 50 cents a day, and a 
letter ballot election will be held to determine 
whether a penalty of $5 a trip is to be assessed 
against the road using for its own business the 
cars of another. The Association also decided 
to maintain the car clearing house established 
in Chicago last January upon suggestions made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission; and to 
do away with the “graveyard” in New England 
by cutting down the free time granted for un- 
loading cars to 48 hours. It was estimated by 
members of the Association that the railroads are 


i 


nearly 150,000 cars short of demands made by the 
actual traffic offered for transportation. 


Beginning May 12 the commodity tariff No. 
2-B, to apply on grain and grain products in 
Texas, will be amended by having the addition of 
“milling in transit,’ rule No. 10, section 6. 


THE VALUE OF NAVIGABLE 
WATERWAYS. 


The proposed work of the President’s Inland 
Waterways Commission as mapped out is satisfy- 
ing to the eye, and the victory of this peaceful 
campaign again against freight congestion and 
freight rate raising will be a material victory for 
the United States, says the Courier-Journal. 

James J. Hill, a man who has done things, and 
who can see the results of great undertakings 
beyond the heap of gold that represents the 
probable expense of accomplishing them, says 
there will be no freight congestion when the 
Government develops its system of waterways 
and that there would not be a freight problem 
now if the Government had not neglected to im- 
prove the waterways. A fifteen-foot channel from 
St. Louis to New Orleans, as Mr. Hill sees it, 
would cost perhaps $100,000,000; but if it shoul 


be completed a _ single powerful tugboat could 
pull thirty trainloads of freight upon it, and 
heavy freight requiring only moderate speed 


would go to the seaboard by way of the Gulf. 
There would be no longer any freight congestion 
between the Hast and the West. 

We are accustomed to think of the Mississippi, 
the Ohio, the Hudson, the Missouri and a few 
other large rivers, as our “system of waterways,” 
forgetting that there are in the United States 
countless lesser streams and countless canals and 
places where canals should be, all of which are 
important in connection with the great and rap 
idly growing transportation problems of this land 
of marvelous progress. 

But the developments of our waterways is still 
embryonic. Even upon our larger rivers—the 
Ohio, for instance—transportation of heavy freight 
is often impossible during the dry months of 
summer, as the extremes of low water and high 
water are being increased, while the destruction 
of the timber upon the watersheds is allowed to 
continue and the work of improving the streams 
is allowed to drag along as it has dragged for 
the last fifty years. 

Congress has been niggardly and procrastinat- 
ing in the matter of improving the rivers and 
building canals, but Congress is not wholly, nor 
perhaps greatly, to blame. The people are just 
now beginning to get away from the idea that 
the rivers and harbors bill is altogether a ‘“‘pork 
barrel” measure, and from the erroneous notion 
that the development of railroad transportation 
has rendered obsolete the slower but surer and 
cheaper water transportation. The President 
grasps the importance of the interior waterways 
as a preventive of freight congestion and as a 
check upon extortion. The public will grasp it 
and Congress will deliberate and appropriate in 
accordance with an educated public sentiment. 

The work of improving the waterways is 
gigantic, but the results will be in happy propor- 
tion to the labor and expense, and the growth 
of the country and the expansion of her indus- 
tries and her commerce demand that the pro- 
gramme be carried out. 


RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE IN 
MISSISSIPPI. 


A decision handed down on April 22 by the Su- 
preme Court of Mississippi will have an interest to 
all those states which have enacted reciprocal de- 
murrage laws. 

The case at bar was brought by the Keystone 
Lumber Yards against the Yazoo & Mississippi Val- 
ley Railroad to compel that company to pay one 
dollar a day, or fraction thereof, for every freight 
car held for more than twenty-four hours at any 
point on its lines. These demurrage charges, it 
was pointed out, were originated by the railways 
themselves, and receivers of shipments were com- 
pelled by the companies to pay a penalty for con- 
suming an unreasonable time in unloading the 
cars. 

The Mississippi court says that the same law 
must apply to the carriers, and hereafter in that 
state railways will have to keep their freight cars 
moving. The decision includes the following para- 
graph: 

“The law of reciprocal demurrage is founded in 
the soundest common sense and the highest spirit 
of equity. If such laws are rigorously enforced 
we will hear no longer of the freight congestion 
that has been so prevalent throughout the past 
winter; of thousands of empty cars standing un- 


used in railroad yards in one section of the coun- 
try, and of coal famine in the other for the want 
of cars.” 


[From the “Railway and Engineering Review."’] 
RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE FROM 
A RAILWAY POINT OF VIEW. 


BY BE. D. SHWALL.* 


Agitation in favor of the enactment of state and 
national laws embodying that which is misnamed 
“Reciprocal Demurrage” is based to a very large 
extent upon a misunderstanding of present condi- 


tions and the results which would follow such 
legislation. 
It is important that railway employes coming 


in contact with the shipping public should be 
posted upon the underlying principles of the sub- 
ject in order that they may be able to present to 
the advocates of such legislation the unfairness 
as well as the consequences thereof. 

Three of these principles are: 

{a) Freight locomotives and cars represent 
about one-fifth of the total capital invested in a 
railroad, and are practically the only portion of 
the property which produces revenue; the value 
of the remaining four-fifths depending upon the 
use made of this one-fifth. 

(b) Locomotives and cars can only be of value 


to their owners when moving under load or 
toward loading point. 
(c) Cars are at times very valuable to con- 


signees for storage purposes on the basis of the 
present low demurrage rates. 

If the year’s business were equally distributed, 
it could be well handled with the present equip- 
ment, but the demand for cars varies greatly 
with the season and general business conditions. 

The average freight equipment of the GoM. 
& St. P. Company during the past year was 
42,658 cars, of which about 8 per cent were 
always on repair tracks, leaving available for 
loading 41,378 cars of all kinds. 

The average daily loading for the 
best the company has ever achieved) 
per cent of cars in service. The 
varied to the extent of 1,634 cars. This varia- 
tion in loading represents equipment to the 
amount of 13,572 cars, or an investment of $10,- 
800,000, based on the average value of all cars 
now in freight service. 

In other words, there is idle during the dull 
season 30 per cent of the entire equipment, and 
these figures are based on a year of extraordinary 
demand for cars. The number of idle ears de- 
creases as the prosperity of the territory served 
increases. When not in service, equipment is 
an actual expense, causing switching in addition 
to the cost of maintenance. 

In the busiest season calls are frequently 20 
per cent in excess of cars available. On this 
basis it would require to fill all orders promptly 
an addition of 20 per cent to the equipment, or 


year (the 
was 10.4 
daily loading 


8,532 cars, the cost of which, together with a 
corresponding increase in the motive power, 
would be about $8,300,000. The interest on this 


additional capital at 5 per cent, plus the cost of 


maintenance, would amount to $1,395,000 annu- 
ally. 
A determined effort is made to equitably dis- 


tribute the available equipment, and to this end 
empty cars are frequently hauled long distances, 
although in many cases they could be loaded with 
but little delay on the division from which they 
are taken. Such empty car hauls are not excep- 
tional, as will be understood from the statistics 
in the last annual report, showing that of the 
total car mileage of the system for the year 
ending June 30, 1906, 28% per cent was empty 
car movement, the result of the efforts to fill 
calls promptly. In other words, a large percent- 
age of the entire operating expenses of the sys- 
tem is incurred to this end—the ostensible object 
sought by reciprocal demurrage legislation. 

The detention of cars for loading and unload- 
ing exceeds the time consumed in transit. 

The limitation of every railroad system in 
times of heavy traffic is the terminal situation, 
and the proper terminal situation depends upon 
the exertions of every shipper and consignee to 
unload with the least possible delay. 

The number of cars on this company’s tracks 
daily for loading or unloading at the five princi- 
pal terminals alone, during the busy season, aver- 
ages about 30 per cent of the total equipment, 
or more than 2% times the number of cars 
loaded on the entire system. These cars are so 
held from two to twenty days. 

If this company had the 20 per cent additional 
eouipment before referred to as necessary to fill 
all calls promptly in the busiest season, it would 
avail but little unless every consignee added 12 


*Read by the author, who is assistant to president, 
C., M. & St. P. Ry., before the Iowa Railway Club. 
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corresponding amount to his unloading facilities. 
Based upon past experiences this would not be 
done, and the additional cars when loaded would 
be a further menace to the terminals already 
overburdened. In this connection, attention is 
called to the fact that increased storage facilities 
do not necessarily, or as a rule, increase the un- 
loading facilities. On the other hand, if con- 
signees were prepared to promptly handle all 
freight as it arrives, the present car supply would 
be sufficient to avoid any reasonable complaint 
on the part of shippers. 


The present is an era of great speculation, but | 


no known form of speculation offers the certain 
profits which the proposed legislation would pour 
into the coffers of that class of shippers who have 
facilities for loading from 20 to 100 or more cars 
a day. Other forms of speculation require some 
investment, but this requires only such superfi- 
cial knowledge of the car situation as every 
shipper has in times of shortage, and the placing 
of an order with every road available for the 
maximum number of cars the shipper can load, 
with the absolute assurance that filling over 10 
per cent of the orders is a physical impossibil- 
ity, and the penalties for failure to fill the other 
90 per cent will be the handsome “rake-off.” 
What limit is there to the operations of a line 
elevator company with from 20 to 50 houses, 
each with a loading capacity of ten or more cars 
per day—of a milling company shipping 50 to 
150 cars per day—of a coal company from whose 
docks 100 cars per day can be forwarded—or of 
any other large shipper? Note that the small 
shipper can get no benefit whatever from this 
scheme, but the working out of it would doubt- 
deprive him of his fair quota of the cars 
available. The possibility of using a. reciprocal 
demurrage law for the payment of rebates, to 


less 


the absolute nullification of other statutes, is 
self-evident, 

The free interchange of cars with other lines 
has brought distant markets to manufacturers 


and other shippers on this line. Penalties for 
failure to furnish cars will force each carrier to 
keep its own equipment on its own rails, and 
require the transfer of freight at junctions with 
connecting lines. 


RECONSIGNMENT CHARGE AT 
ST. LOUIS. 


The U. S. Cireuit Court of Appeals on April 19 
handed down a decision in the case of the St. Louis 


Hay & Grain Co. vs. the Southern Railway Co. 
which affirmed a decision of the U. §. Circuit Court 
at St. Louis, requiring a compliance with the order 
of the Commerce Commission abolishing the recon- 


signment charge at East St. Louis. 

The grain company attacked the legality of the 
charge of 2 cents per 100 pounds exacted by the 
railway company for the privilege of reconsign- 
ing hay at East St. Louis. It was shown that no 
similar charge was exacted by the Southern Rail- 
way Company or other carriers when hay was re- 
consigned at points on the Ohio River; that previ- 
ous to June 1, 1903, no such charge was exacted 
at East St. Louis; and that dealers at all the 
points were in sharp competition with each other 
in the markets of both purchase and sale. The 
hay originated at points north of East St. Louis 
and was shipped to markets in the Southeast. The 
Commerce Commission held that, under all the 
circumstances, the charge was unlawful to the ex- 
tent of 1 cent per 100 pounds; and awarded repara- 
tion to the Grain Company in the sum of $1,572.08 
for the excess paid by it between June 1, 1903, and 
February 1, 1905. 


Send us the grain news from your neighborhood. 


The report of the New Orleans Board of Trade 
shows eleven ships having cleared in April with 
185,150 bushels of wheat and 424,388 bushels of 
corn. This is ,a decrease of 91,449 busheis of 
wheat and 564,812 bushels of corn over April of 
last year. However, 2,889,420 bushels more of 
wheat was shipped between September 1, 1906, and 
May 1, 1907, than during the same period last year. 
The decrease in the exportation of corn during 
the same period was 11,155,001 bushels. 


It is announced from Cleveland, Ohio, that 
former Judge Wing has organized a company 
with $4,000,000 capital to control the bean trade 


of the country. The company is called the In- 
terstate Products Company, and is declared to 
be a trust “immune from attack.” It is further 
said that “the company has taken options upon 
nearly every elevator in southern Michigan and 
western New York, where virtually the whole 
bean crop of the United States is grown. There 
are 300 of these structures, and necessarily the 
supply will have to pass through them. As the 
company will actually own the elevators, it will 
not be in conflict with the anti-trust law.” 


PERSONAL 


W. W. Gallup has resigned as agent for the 
Omaha Elevator at Alda, Neb. 


F. M. Beaty has resigned as grain buyer for 
the Miller Elevator at Clinton, Minn, 


James R. Meyer has left the Osborne-McMillan 
Elevator at Max, N. D., to go to Lankin. 


George E. Trefethen, a resident of Maine, is 
the new buyer at the elevator in Osseo, Minn. 


Halvor Ellijson of Gary, S. D., is the new agent 
in charge of the Thorpe Elevator at Leeds, N. D. 


Emil Erickson of Lakefield, Minn., has gone to 
Kimbrae to take charge of the McGlin Elevator. 


Cc, A, Newhouse of Mazeppa, Minn., is now 
buyer for the Percy Elevator Co. at Grand Forks, 
Nba ke 

F. E. Baldwin of Chokio, Minn., is the new rep- 
resentative at the Baldwin Blevator in Fairmount, 
Nee: 

H. C. Rustad has succeeded J. B. Jacobson in 
charge of the Mooers & Co. Elevator at Kirkhoven, 
Minn. 

George F. Piper has resigned as vice-president 
of the Chamber of Commerce at Minneapolis, 
Minn. ; 

L. C. Larson of Ortonville, Minn., has been 
placed in charge of the Miller Elevator at Clinton, 
Minn. 

T. H. McDermott of Luverne, Minn., has been 
made buyer and auditor for the Coffey line of ele- 
vators. 

J. H. Warren of Forest River, N. D., has gone 
to Agate, N. D., to take charge of the Northland 
Elevator. 

Earl Schoen, manager of the Victoria Hlevator 
at Hector, Minn., will be transferred to Beau- 
fort, N. D. 

P. L. Berger has severed his connection as agent 
for the Pacific Elevator at Green Isle, Minn., which 
has closed. 

Otty Voigt of Lebanon, 8S. D., has gone to Mans- 
field to take charge of an elevator for the Atlas 
Elevator Co, 

A. J. Schmitz of Rock Lake, N. D., will replace 
F. W. Berg as agent at the St. Anthony Elevator 
of Knox, N. D. 

James Ruddy, formerly in charge of the West- 
ern Elevator at Seafoth, Minn., is buying grain 
at Verdi, Minn. 

F. L. Griffiths of Hope, N. D., has succeeded 
Mr, Berard as agent for the Monarch Elevator Co. 
at Pembina, N. D. 

Edward Loucks has resigned as buyer for the 
Little Falls (Minn.) Milling Co. and is suc- 
ceeded by Joseph Miller. 

F. H. Wilbur of Phillips Woods, Me., has been 
appointed treasurer for the Northwestern Elevator 
Co. and assumes office in June. 

Harry Humphrey has been made manager of 
Coon Bros., who recently acquired the Simeon 
Crumbaugh Elevator at Leroy, Ill. 

Edwin Kruger of Mercer, N. D., has been trans- 
ferred as agent of the elevator there to similar 
duties at a new plant in Dover, N. D. 

Louis Rice, who has been in charge of the 
construction of the Plymouth Elevator at St. 
Peter, Minn., has gone to Doon, Iowa. 

Henry W. Chandler, treasurer of the Whitman 
Grain Co. at Brockton, Mass., has been elected on 
the board of the Whitman Savings Bank. 

H. F. Daun recently resigned his position as 
manager of the Cargill Elevator Co.’s plant at 
Forbes, N. D., and has moved to Minnesota, 

F. Tanner recently received painful injuries 
about his head by being struck with heavy cables 
while at work in the Farmers’ Elevator at Cooks- 
ville, Ill. 

Harry Haines, for many years in the grain 
business at Kansas City, Mo., is the newly elected 
secretary of the Galveston (Texas) Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Rolly Ratliffe of Leroy, Ill., has resumed charge 
of the Bartlett, Frazier & Carrington Elevator 
after a three months’ leave of absence on account 
of bad health. 


A, B. Loomer, buyer for the Huntington Hle- 
vator Co. at Carpenter, Iowa, was recently oper- 
ated upon for a spinal difficulty, and is conva- 
lescing rapidly. 

Samuel Johnson, local representative for the 
Great Western Elevator Co. at Revillo, S. D., 
was married to Miss Charlotte Jackson of Le 
Roy, Minn., on April 17, 


R. A. Hunt, for the past year in charge of the 
Plymouth Elevator at Lake Wilson, Minn, has 
finished his season’s work and is now resting at 
his home in Hartford, S. D. 

R. F. Stewart, formerly in charge of the An- 
drews & Gage Elevator at Prayton, N.D., has been 
transferred to Towner. The elevator he leaves 
will be closed for the summer. 

Charles Whitehead, manager of the Cargill Ele- 
vator at Mantador, N. D., is spending a vacation 
in Chicago, but will be with the Cargill con- 
struction gang during the summer. 

Edward Hamilton of Hamilton, N. D., succeeds 
F. D. Murphy in charge of McCabe Bros.’ Elevator. 
Mr. Hamilton was formerly in charge of an ele- 
vator for the same firm at Cavalier. 


E. S. Sweet of Grangeville, W. L. Goodnight of 
Genessee and C, E. Wood of Genessee have re- 
cently been appointed by the governor as grain 
commissioners for the state of Idaho. 


Governor Burke of Bismarck, N. D., has ap- 
pointed S. A. Nye, Valley City; Frank Maurer, 
Devil’s Lake, and A. R. Thompson, Rolla, as 
members of the State Grain Commission. 


BREWERS’ GRAINS—DRIED. 


The enormous quantity of brewers’ grains, over 
half a million tons yearly, calculated as ordinary 
dry grains, makes the question of the value of 
this product as a feed for the milch cow a 
highly important one. 

That it is a most nutritious material is unde. 
niable, Numerous analyses have shown that in 
the ordinary state of dryness they contain of fat 
over 6 per cent, of albuminoids over 20 per cent, 
and of carbohydrates (starch, sugar, etc.) 40 to 
50 per cent, 

Had the brewers’ grains been used exclusively 
in the dry state there would probably never have 
been any objections raised against them as a feed 
for milch cows. The wet grains, however, con- 
taining, as they do when they leave the mash 
tub, about 75 per cent of water, are liable to 
undergo changes, especially in warm weather, 
changes produced by fermentation and putrefac- 
tion [which render them highly objectionable]. 

There is, of course, no necessity of allowing 
the wet grains to become rotten. Even if the 
grains in such state are not injurious to the 
cattle, their food value is lessened. The putre- 
faction bacteria reduce the carbohydrates and 
albuminoids partly into carbonic acid and am- 
monia and thus destroy them. 

If the wet grains are dried without delay they 
contain very little lactic acid. The question 
may therefore be raised whether the drying proc- 
ess lessens the value of the grains. A compara- 
tive test of the feeding value of the moist and 
dried grains was carried out at the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station and published 
in their Fifth Annual Report. It was found 
that a change from dried grains to moist was 
followed by an increase from 21.4 pounds per 
cow to 22.5 pounds daily. The conclusion is, 
therefore, that the digestibility of the food is 
slightly diminished by the drying process. The 
advantage of the dried grains is that they will 
keep for any length of time without becoming 
deteriorated. One pound of dried grains contains 
as much food as three or four pounds of wet, ac- 
cording to the amount of moisture in the wet 
grains.—Dr. R. Wahl, Chicago. 


OUR CALLERS 


[We have received calls from the following gentlemen 
prominently connected with the grain and elevator 
interests during the month.] 


S. E. Cook, Lockport, Ill. 

J. P, Larson, Cortland, Il. 

Victor Zahm, Vienna, Wis. 

James McGrew, Kankakee, III. 

H. T. Smith, Southampton, Pa. 

Capt. W. H. Wallace, Henry, III. 

BH. F. Shepard, of Shepard & Bartlett, Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio, . 

H. J. Tepper, representing Richardson Scale Co., 
New York City. 

S. W. Strong, secretary Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association, Pontiac, Ill 

C. F. Beakbane, president Avery Secale Co., 
North Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. J. Simeon, secretary and treasurer Avery 
Scale Co., North Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. L. Richeson, New Orleans, chief grain in- 
spector for the New Orleans Board of Trade. 


* his home on April 13. 
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M. C. Ott, of Wilton Junction, Iowa, died at 
Mr. Ott was in the grain 
business. 

P, A. Swartz, senior member of P. A. Swartz 
& Co., grain dealers at Philadelphia, Pa., is dead 
at his home. 3 

S. W. Weeks, a grain dealer of Rochelle, IIL, 
died at his home on April 13. A sister is his 
only survivor. 

F. R. Bunker, at one time in the elevator 
and grain business with E. Locke at Willmar, 
Minn., died April 22 at his home in Atlanta, Ga. 


Word has been received of the death of George 

N. Stiles, a member of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce, who died recently at a sanitarium 
in Kenosha, Wis. 
_ Orin S. Hopkins, a grain dealer in Minneapolis, 
Minn., for many years, and a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, died the latter part of 
April from a complication of diseases, 


Jeptha Runyon, of East Orange, N. J., died sud- 
denly on April 30, at the age of 80 years. De- 
ceased was a retired grain dealer of East Orange, 
where he resided for the past twenty-five years. 
A twin brother, one son and two daughters 
cherish his memory. 


Michael Culp, a former member of the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Exchange, committed suicide 
by hanging in his hay shed at Telford, Pa., on 
April 18. It is said he was despondent because 
of losses in the grain market. Deceased was 63 
years of age and leaves a wife and family. 


Benjamin Warren, Jr., one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Peoria Board of Trade and head of 
the grain firm of Warren & GCo,, died on May 5, 
at his home in Peoria. Death was due to Bright’s 
disease and diabetes. Mr. Warren also held a 
membership on the Chicago Board of Trade. 


David Landreth, a partner in the grain firm 
of L. Landreth & Co., passed away at his home 
in Los -Angeles, Cal., on April 25, after a four 
weeks’ illness from erysipelas and heart trouble. 
He has been successful in business since arriving 
from the Hast some sixteen years since and was 
highly respected as a sitizen. 


A, J. Ludlam, a one-time grain dealer of At- 
lanta, Ill., died at his home near that place on 
April 20, after a long illmess. Deceased was 
born July 6, 1825, at Dennis Creek, Cape May 
County, New Jersey. He has led a varied career 
and for many years was in the office of the 
Secretary of State at Springfield. A wife and 
five children mourn his demise. 


Gideon Chenoweth, a veteran of the civil war, 
died on april 7 at the home of his son in De 
Land, Ill. For nine years he was in charge of 
an elevator at Monticello, Ill., which position he 
left to go to Kansas. Upon returning he took 
employment with Knight & Co, in the grain busi- 
ness. Later he became a rural mail carrier. Mr. 
Chenoweth was born in Stark County, Ohio, 
March 16, 1840. But three sons survive. 


Albert R. Brewster, a widely known citizen of 
Lawrence, Mass., where he was for many years 
active in the grain business, passed away on April 
16. He was born on September 10, 1826, at Cam- 
bridge Center, Vt.. and has resided at Lawrence 
since 1845. Mr. Brewster’s career was conspicuous 
because of his activity in politics and public life. 
The widow, a son and two daughters are his 
mourners. The funeral was held under the 
Masonic auspices and was largely attended. 

The many friends of Elias Fursman, an old 
settler of Woodford County, Illinois, and an au- 
thority on corn, were grieved to learn of his 
demise late last month, at his residence in Chi- 
cago. He designed the big corn picture which 
formed a feature of the Illinois exhibit at the 
World’s Fair, and a similar picture for the state 
of Iowa, which was exhibited at the St. Louis 
Exposition. At the time of his death Mr. Furs- 
man was arranging a corn display to be held in 
Chicago next fall. He leaves a widow and three 
children. 

Word of the death of Moses H. Rolfe, a promi- 
nent grain dealer of Newburyport, Mass., was 
received with surprise by his many friends in the 
trade. Mr. Rolfe was in his 60th year when he 
passed away on April 18. He was a native of 
Newburyport and has been identified with the 
grain business practically all his life.. When a 
youth Mr, Rolfe entered the employ of the late 
Paul Titcomb, and was his right-hand man for 
years. On Mr. Titcomb’s death the decedent 
succeeded to the grain business and numbered his 


customers all over the county. The widow and 
four children mourn his death. 


R. C. Gunter of Bridgeport, Ala., where he was 
prominently identified with the grain business, is 
dead at his home. Deceased was formerly a banker 
and was reputed as a man of considerable wealth. 
A wife and two brothers mourn his demise. 


George Egolf, a prominent grain dealer of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,\ passed away on April 21 at his 
home. During the Civil War Mr. Egolf was a 
wagon- master, In 1872 Mr. Egolf and Jacob Lutz 
formed a partnership under the firm name of 
Egolf & Lutz, as dealers in grain and feed at 
Broad and Cumberland streets. The firm was 
dissolved in 1885. In 1896 Mr. Egolf erected the 
large building at Broad and Huntingdon streets, 
in which, in partnership with his son Harry and 
his son-in-law, August Fertig, he carried on a 
grain, feed and coal business ufider the firm name 
of George Egolf & Co. Mr. Egolf served several 
years as a Port Warden and was a member of 
the Commercial Exchange and a founder and vice- 
president of the Excelsiot Trust Co. He stood 
high in Masonic circles. He is survived by a 
widow, who was Emily Kellerman, a son and four 
daughters. 


In the death of Samuel Thornton Kemeys Prime 


LATE PATENTS 


Issued on April 9, 1907. 


Testing the Germinating Power of 
Filed 


Device for 
Seed Corn.—Alfred R. Francis, Kent, Iowa. 
October 2, 1905. No. 849,671. See cut. 

Grain Bin—Thomas Dougherty, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Filed June 27, 1905. No. 849,984. See 
cut. 

Conveyor Belt.—Ernest 
thony Huber, Brooklyn, 
1906. No. 850,002. 


Issued on April 16, 1907. 


Grain Elevator—Thomas F. Hall, Omaha, Neb, 
Filed March 12, 1906. No. 850,222. See cut. 
Separating and Grading Machine.—Charles F. 


An- 
27, 


A. Houchin and 
N. Y. Filed April 


Shumaker, Silver Creek, N. Y., assignor to In- 
vincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Filed November 1, 1905. No. 850,447. See cut. 


Pneumatic Device for Drawing Out Grain and 
Similar Goods.—Paul Gebhardt and Carl Gebhardt, 
Stralan, near Berlin, Germany. 


Filed September 


reer 


de ie letee 
> 


850,447, 


the grain trade loses one of its old-time friends. 
Mr, Prime, who will be remembered as a former 
contributor to these columns, was for more than 
a quarter of a century stationed at Dwight, Il. 
but latterly at Chicago. His death came as a 
result of paralysis on April 26 at the Chicago 
Home for the Incurables, where he had been a 
patient sufferer for the past two years. Mr. 
Prime was born in Weston, Conn., July 31, 1834, 
and was the son of Irenaeus Prime, author, min- 
ister and for many years editor of the New York 
Observer. About ten years ago he moved to 
Chicago from Dwight and made his home at the 
Union League Club. “Prime’s Crop Reports’ were 
looked upon by farmers and others as reliable 
and made their publisher known throughout the 
country. Even after the government broadened 
out its field on this work Mr, Prime was con- 
sidered an authority where views of experts con- 
flicted. 


The new Indiana pure feed law requires that 
a tag shall be attached to each 100-pound bag of 
mill feed sent out by the mills, giving its exact 
food properties, and the same is subject to ex- 
amination by a chemist in compliance with the 
pure food laws. These examinations have to 
be made at various intervals and the records of 
all weights and the amount of the tax (1 cent 
per hundredweight) must be sent to the chemical 
station of Purdue University. Fifty dollars for 
the first offense and $100 for the second offense 
is the penalty attached to the violation of the 
statute. 


24, 1906. No. 850,639. See cut. 
Endless Conveyor.—Francis A. M. 

Rotterdam, Netherlands. 

No. 850,684. See cut. 


Issued on April 23, 1907. 


Beltless and Chainless Drive Grain Elevator.— 
William Polis, McVille, N. D. Filed January 10, 


Smulders, 
Filed February 5, 1907, 


1907. No, 851,315. See cut. 
Crusher.—Milton F, Williams, St. Louis, Mo., 
assignor to Williams Patent Crusher and Pul- 


verizer Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
No. 851,390. See cut. 
Issued on April 30, 1907. 

Bag Holder—Henry F. Henke, Waconia, Minn. 
Filed June 14, 1906. No. 851,749. See cut. 

Bag Holder.—Mariette E. Hagleton, Three Riv- 
ers, Mich. Filed February 11, 1907. No. 851,873. 
See cut. 

Distributor for Grain Separators.—Malcolm L. 
Barbeau, Silver Creek, N. Y., assignor to the S. 
Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. No, 852,050. See 
cut. 

Grain Door.—George W. Kellogg, Grand Forks, 
N. D. Filed June 22, 1906. No. 852,331. See cut. 


Issued on May 7, 1907. 
Grain Drier.—Arthur L. Brannock, Neosho, Mo. 
Filed October 5, 1905. No. 852,765. See cut. 
Grain Door for Cars—Herbert W. Richards, 
Chicago, Ill. Filed December 9, 1905. No. 852,906. 


Filed May 15, 1905. 


With a peck of seed J. C. Halsey of Maxbass, 
N. D., raised 13 bushels of Salzer’s marble wheat 
last. year. He will sow 200 acres this season. 
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Larned, Kan., on business of 1906-07 paid a 20° 
per cent dividend. 

The Kansas Independent Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, in session at Hutchinson in April, re- 
elected all of the old officers, which include 
President C. W. Peckham of Haven and Secretary 
E. M. Black of Preston. 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Elgin, Minn., has 
been offered for rent, “with the understanding 
that the owners of the house have the privilege 
of shipping their crops through the house for a 


reasonable compensation.” 


KANSAS SHIPPING ASSOCIATION QUITS. 


At an annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Farmers’ Co-operative Shipping Association, 
held in Topeka in April, it was voted by a stock 
vote to liquidate the affairs of the company to 
yote to liquidate the affairs of the company to 
avoid certain and imminent bankruptcy. The 
affairs of the Association will be closed as soon 


as possible. 

Mr. Engelhard, president and manager, gave out 
the following conservative statement of the ‘“de- 
cline and fall” of this once arrogant Association: 


“The Farmers’ Co-operative Grain Shipping As- 
sociation,” said Mr. Engelhard, “was organized 
at Topeka in May, 1903, as the result of agitation 
for such an institution that had been going on 
among the farmers of Kansas, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma for several years, It was incorporated 
under the laws of Kansas, with an authorized 
capitalization of $200,000, divided into 20,000 
shares of $10 each. Farmers of the three states 
paid in $40,000, and with this the Association 
bought ten or eleven county elevators and began 
the business of buying and shipping the grain 
of its members and receiving grain at Kansas 
City on consignments. C. B. Hoffman, a miller 
at Enterprise, Kan., who was instrumental in 
founding the organization, was its first general 
manager, and James Butler of Topeka its first 
president 

“During the first year the company made 4 
profit of 30 per cent. It declared a dividend of 
1%, cents a bushel on all grain sold by stock- 


holders to the Association. The membership then 
increased to about 5,000, fully four-fifths of whom 


did not own over one share of stock each. The 
purchasing of elevators went on until the number 
of houses was thirty-seven. The capital repre- 
sented a valuation of $130,000, 

“During the year 1905 the Association lost 
$60,000 as a result of being caught with 275,000 


bushels of wheat on its hands in the country and 
in transit when the Gates ‘corner’ collapsed in 


Chicago. This was in April. The market dropped 
about 33 cents a bushel within a few days. Our 
wheat was not ‘hedged’ or protected in any way. 
Hence the loss. Mr. Hoffman soon retired from 
the Association, and in July of that year I was 
elected general manager. 

“A hard struggle was made to keep the or- 


ganization intact, and to recover the lost ground, 
but the Association continued to sink money until 


the present year, when the loss reached an ag- 
gregate of $75,000 Among the difficulties en- 
countered was the car shortage of the last sev- 
eral months. There was some trouble attribu- 
table to the unfair competitive methods of pri- 
vate shippers in the country. Internal disse:- 
sions, which had been encountered almost from 
the first, multiplied. It became necessary sey- 
eral months ago to begin selling the elevators, 
and about nineteen were disposed of. We have 
seventeen houses left, mostly in southern and 
western Kansas. I anticipate that when these 
elevators are sold and the Association’s affairs 
finally liquidated, the disbursement to stockhold- 
ers will be about 40 per cent, or $4 a share. 
There are about 13,000 shares out, some mem- 


bers holding as high as thirty. 

“It should not be assumed that litigation or 
a squabble of any kind is likely to ensue, or that 
any member of the Association will really lose a 
dollar. The benefits received through the Asso- 
ciation’s methods of handling grain largely from 


the grower direct to the miller or the exporter 
made for the members between $500,000 and 
$1,000,000 during the last four years. Records 


show that we have handled an average of 3,000,- 
000 bushels of grain annually. 

“Among the members there have been many 
farmers whose loyalty to the Association in the 
face of discouraging experience was highly com- 
mendable. Now, however, there is very little 
sentiment in favor of a reorganization. In a few 
scattered localities there may be efforts to main- 
tain local co-operative shipping societies.” 


or Sale 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


FOR SALE, RENT OR EXCHANGE. 
mill and elevator located in fine wheat 
country. Favorable terms. Address 

Fr: Sv RR: Box i* care “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


jJood 


FOR SALE. 

located on Chicago & North 
Capacity 25,000 bushels; good 
Will bear inves- 


Modern elevator 
Western Railway. 
business and competition good. 
tigation. Address 

LOCK BOX 713, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 

Modern elevator of 25,000 bushels for sale, In 
eastern North Dakota, on Soo Railroad. Good 
business; good competition; good reasons for sell- 
ing; everything first-class. Address 

LOCK BOX 713, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


FOR SALE. 

Two elevators, eight miles apart in best corn 
and oat section in Iowa, doing good grain busi- 
ness. Right price, for cash or good unincumbered 
land if deal is made at once. Address 

T. B, BOX 5, Care “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,” Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE 
Twenty-thousand-bushel elevator and dwelling 
house in a good North Dakota wheat town. Ele- 
vator in good condition. Six-room house, with 
hot water heat; good well in house; also cistern, 
nice lawn and young trees. Address 


LOCK BOX 327, Willow City, N. D. 


FOR SALE. 

One-hundred-thousand-bushel elevator, doing an 
annual business of 500,000 bushels, located in best 
grain district of western Indiana, on the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois Railroad, about 100 miles from 
Chicago. The plant has first-class equipment and 
is in perfect order. Write for full description 
and particulars to 

INDIANA, Box 4, care “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 

Plant of Muskegon Milling Co. at Muskegon, 
Mich., including an Allis mill with capacity of 
300 barrels flour, 50 barrels buckwheat, 50 barrels 
rye and 20 tons feed. New 250-h.p. boiler and 
new 250-h.p. Corliss condensing engine. 24,000- 
bushel elevator, and two elevators in nearby 
towns. Water and rail shipping facilities. Pri- 
vate dock with 18 feet water. Marine ‘elevator 
and power unloading machinery for cars. 

THE MICHIGAN TRUST COMPANY, TRUS- 
TEE, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THREE SPECIAL BARGAINS. 
One 10,000-bushel elevator; N. Y. C., western 


Indiana; ships 100 to 150 cars corn and oats; 
house good as new; $4,500 cash. 

One N. Y. C. Elevator; western Indiana; will 
average over 200 cars corn and oats; house good; 
$7,000 cash. 

One 10,000-bushel elevator; 
Indiana; first-class condition; 
large territory; good as new; $5,000 cash. No 
competition at either of these. Must hurry to get 
them. Have buyer for Cutler Grain Dryer, good 
condition, 


C. H. & D., western 
ships sure 125,000; 


JOHN A. RICE, Frankfort, Ind. 


OLD ESTABLISHED BUSINESS FOR SALE. 

In order to close the estate of Samuel Thomas, 
deceased, the grain depot and business in Phillips- 
burg, N. J., conducted by him for 42 years, will be 
sold at private sale. The property has frontage of 
60 feet on South Main St. and extends to Belvidere- 
Delaware branch of the P. R. R.; is improved with 
large stone and brick building (two stories on 
street and four stories on railroad side), fitted up 
with hopper scales, conveyors, and all modern 
appliances for wholesale and retail grain business, 
also railroad siding. For further particulars, 
apply to 

SMITH & BRADY, Attorneys for Estate, Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 

We have a large list of extra good bargains in 
elevators, first-class locations, doing good busi- 
ness. Write for prices and descriptions, giving 
location you prefer. We furnish managers and 
buyers for elevators and secure positions for 
men who wish to change their location, If inter- 
ested in an elevator or milling proposition be 
sure and write to us. 

IOWA MILL AND ELEVATOR BROKERS, 
Independence, Iowa. 


MACHINERY 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 
Gasoline engines for sale, 5, 7, 10 and 20 horse- 
power. 
TEMPLE PUMP CO., 15th Place, Chicago,. Ill. 


PEERLESS GRAIN FEEDERS. 
For ear corn and small grain. Something new. 
Write for prices. 
PEERLESS FEEDER CO., Sidney, Ohio. 


FOR SALE. 
One No. 37 Howes Oat Clipper, good as new. 
Address 


THE ADY & CROWE MERCANTILE CO., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


FOR SALE. 
Six Barnard & Leas 7-foot Centrifugal Reels. 
Just the thing for dressing flour. Will sell cheap. 


Address 
A. A. ULRBEY, Fairmount, Ind. 
FOR SALE CHEAP. 
One Gilbert’s Universal Roller Mill. Hight 
rolls, 6x18 inches. In good condition, 


FLOWER CITY CHARCOAL CO., 59 West Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED 
Second-hand grain dryer of 125 bushels per hour 
capacity. Must be in first-class condition. Ad- 
dress 
M’KENZIE CEREAL FOOD & MILLING CO., 
Quincy, Mich. 


FOR SALE. 

Gasoline engines; one 34-horse Fairbanks-Morse; 
one 28, one 16, one 12, 2, 8 and 25 horsepower 
Sterling Charter. All sizes and prices in small 
sizes. 

A. H. McDONALD, 38 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE. 

One A. T. Ferrell & Co., No. 89 Clipper Grain 
Cleaner, without rolls. This machine has been 
used but four days and is equipped for cleaning 
navy beans. Will have whatever screens added 
that will be required. Address 

THE JERSEY PACKING CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE. 


One No. 6 Monitor Dustless Receiving Separator. 

Two No. 7 Eureka Warehouse Scourers. 

One No. 24% Western Corn Sheller. 

One lot second-hand elevators and conveyors. 

One lot of second-hand buhr mills and grinders. 

THE STRAUB MACHINERY CO., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS. 

In corn shellers. One No. 2 B. F. Constant 
Sheller, latest type made. One No. 41% Western 
Combined Sheller and Cleaner. One No. 214 Wes- 
tern Combined Sheller and Cleaner. These ma- 
chines are practically as good as new and will be 
sold cheap. Write for prices. 

A. S. GARMAN & CO., Akron, Ohio. 


SCALES 


SCALES FOR SALE. 

Scales for elevators, mills, or for hay, grain or 
stock; new or second-hand at lowest prices. Lists 
free. 

CHICAGO SCALE CO., 
Chicago, Ill, 


299 Jackson Boulevard, 


Me! laneous 
AANotices 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


TO EXCHANGE. 


Illinois corn and wheat farm to trade for good 
paying grain elevators. Address 
J. M. MAGUIRE, Campus, III. 


WANTED. 


Elevator or mill and elevator for good improved 
Illinois or Iowa farm. Address 
IOWA, Box 1, care “American Elevator and 


Grain Trade,” Chicago, III. 


LOCATIONS FOR ELEVATORS. 

Good locations for elevators and other industries 
on the line of the Belt Railway of Chicago. Low 
switching rates and good car supply. For further 
information address 

B. THOMAS, Pres., 
Chicago, III. 


Room 11, Dearborn Station, 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


WANTED. 


Oats, corn, feeds and hay of all kinds. Send 
samples and quotations. Address 
SOUTH SHORE GRAIN CO., Quincy, Mass. 


A GOOD THING 


If you want a grain business in Iowa that 
will net from $3,500 to $5,000 per year on an 
investment of $7,000, address G. N., Box 5, 
care “American Elevator and Grain Trade,” 
Chicago, Ill. 


ROOFING AND SIDING, 
SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO. 


114 W. 19th Place, Chicago 
| ) MAKERS OF FIREPROOF WINDOWS 


WE manufacture all gauges of cor- 
rugated iron, either painted or 
alyanized. We make Patent Cap Roof- 
ng, Roll Cap Roofing, ‘'V’’ Crimped 
Roofing, Metal Ceilings, etc., etc. 


We make a specialty of 
Corrugated lron and 
Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevators 


And iekecomieots either for material alone or job com- 
pleted. Write us for prices. We can save you money 


'GRAIN RECEIVERS 


PITTSBURG 


MILWAUKEE 


O. MOHR, Mgr. 


G. C. HOLSTEIN, Sec'y-Treas. 


Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 


29 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE 


Sample Grain a Specialty 


Clover Hay Wanted 


Our superior facilities and connections 
with large buyers of HAY and GRAIN 
enable us to get the best prices. Liberal 
advances made on shipments. 


Daniel McCaffrey’s Sons Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Duquesne National Bank. 
Washington National Baak. 


In the one spot 40 years. 


References: 


BRANCH OFFICES AT CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


H. G. MORGAN 


THE PITTSBURG HAY MAN 


CHICAGO 


J. V. LAUER & CO. 


Grain Commission 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY 
Ship us your next car 
Chamber of Commerce MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Ear Corn, Oats and Hay 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


D. G. Stewart @ Geidel 


GRAIN, HAY AND FEED —— ee 


CONNOR Bros. & Co. 


Office 1019 Liberty St. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Proprietors Iron City Grain Elevator. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Capacity 


300,000 bu. 


CLEVELAND 


THE UNION ELEVATOR CO. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, HAY AND STRAW 


OUR SPECIALTY: RECLEANED ILLINOIS SHELLED CORN 
CLEVELAND, O. 


Daniel fP Byrne & Co. 


Seneral Commission Wferchanis 


SuccEssors TO 
Redmond Cleary Com. Co. 


Established 1854 Incorporated 1887 


Srain. Hay, Mill Feed and Seeds 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Chamber of Commerce, St. Louts, Wo. 


MEMBERS (Robinson Code.) Reference 
rg ye St. Louis Merchants Exchange German National Bank 
Pp Vv Memphis Merchants Exchange Little Rock 
e e e Little Rock Board of Trade Jefferson Bank 

. Hagens Hay eeepesetion Ps ae fous ¢ 
rain Dealers Nat’l Association outhern Trust Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Little Rock 


GRAIN RECEIVERS MINN. 


Consignments Solicited. 
MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY 


A. L. DEIBEL 


————= SH LLING: AGENT —— 


OATS 


Direct connections with elevators 


Marfield, Tearse & Noyes 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


located in OFFICES: 
‘ Nebraska, Kansas, Room 22, Gay Building 
CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS FOR FUTURES eee MGsconrih ST. LOUIS. MO 
SOLICITED. Illinois. : ’ : 


Offices : Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Duluth. 
Private wires: Chicago and New York. 


511-514 New Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn, 


- HOUSTON 
DECATUR = eee 


Robinson Cypher Code 


FRANK THOMS & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Correspondence Solicited 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain, Mill Feed and Hay 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


OUR BIDS ARE COOD ONES. 
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GRAIN_ RECEIVERS 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO _ 


E. GERSTENBERG A. GERSTENBERG 


Gerstenberg & Co. 


Commission Merchants 


HANDLE ALL GRAINS AND SEEDS 


Barley a Specialty 


OUR SERVICE WILL PLEASE YOU 
CHICAGO 


, varge fop 
Nagl GRAIN Me, 
CONSIGNMENTS 6 
MY SPECIALTY 
SAM FINNEY 
o, 58 BOARD OF TRADE _ 
©, CHICAGO s 
+) 
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id 
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THE BES’ r SERVICE 


VAN NESS BROTHERS 


Graia Commission 


Main Office Branches 
Chicago Peoria, St. Louis, Milwaukee 
A Ty ly T H E BW Fee 


W. H. MERRITT & C0, 
Grain Buyers and Shippers 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


87 Board of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL. 


J. ROSENBAUM GRAIN CoO. 


(INCORPORATED) 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO 


. | MINNEAPOLIS 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER. Sec. 


J. H. DOLE & CO. 


(Established 1852) 
Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 


We solicit your 
CONSIGNMENTS 
‘and orders in futures 


226 La Salle Street, - en CHICAGO 


PHILIP H, SCHIFFLIN, Pres. EUGENE SCHIFPLIN, Secy.-Treas. 
H. HEMMELGARN, Vice-Pres. 


PHILIP H. SCHIFFLIN & CO, Ine. 


Successors to 


H. HEMMELGARN & GO, 
Commission Merchants 


515-518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field 
Seeds a specialty 


Good Prices 
Prompt Returns 
Very Best Attention 


and W. A. FRASER CO. 
“They’re Running Mates” 
CHICAGO MILWAUKBE 


F. E. WINANS 


Grain and Field Seeds Commission Merchant 


BARLEY, OATS, WHEAT, CORN, RYE 
TIMOTHY, CLOVER, FLAX, HUNGARIAN MILLET 


6 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


| Write us freely on all matters pertaining to grain and field seeds. 
Your questions fully and cheerfully answered; particular atten- 
tion paid to timothy seed and grain by sample. Consignments 
and speculative orders receive our careful personal attention. 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, HAY, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


97 BOARD OF TRADE, 


Reoetving a Specialty 


CASH AND FUTURE DELIVERIES 


CHICAGO 


Every Department Fully Manned by Men of Ability and Long Experience 


CHICAGO 


YOUNG&NICHOLS 


Established 1883 
Grain Commission Merchants 


SOLICIT YOUR CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS 
FOR FUTURES 


169 Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHICAGO | 


COMPANy 
MERCHANTS 


74 BOARD OF TRADE , 


ERCIANTS, GRAIN] C9 
NSS 


GEO. ‘s. BRIDGE 
VICE - PRES. 
H.H. FREEMAN 
a) 


_. SEC. AND TREAS.— AND TREAS. 


and Top Prices. 
Grain Re- 


Square Dealing 


If we 


have not ceiving 
handled and 

our Commis- 
Chicago sion 
Business, Mer- 
try us. chants 


Wheeler Bldg.,6 and 8 Sherman St., CHICAGO. 


DENATURED ALCOHOL 


Its Bearing Upon Corn Prices 
Its Benefit to the Agricultural Industry 


A pamphlet sent upon receipt of 10 cents in stamps 


Ev We W agner 


99 Board of Trade Chicago 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 1504 


510 POSTAL TELEGRAPH 
BUILDING -:: CHICAGO. 


3.H.WARE E.F. LELAND 
0. W. LEE ¥. J. FAHRY 


Consign your grain and seeds and send your 
Board of Trade Orders to 


WARE & LELAND, 


400-410 Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS, 
STOCKS AND COTTON. 
Write for our Daily Market Letter. 


Your interests are our interests. 


Special attention given to cash 
grain shipments. 
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CHICAGO | 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


A. L. SOMERS, Pres. CHAS. A. JONES, Sec'y and Treas. 


SOMERS, JONES & CO. 


(Incorporated) 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
82 Board of Trade Blidg., CHICACO 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 
SOLICITED. :: LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS 


BUFFALO ALBANY 


BOSTON 


E. W. ELMORE 


Grain Buyer and Shipper 
Operating the Interior Elevator at South Bend, Ind. 


617 Postal Telegraph Building, CHICAGO 


William H. Lake ‘Jno. A. Rodgers Edw. P. McKenna 


W. H. LAKE & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
Grain, Provisions, Stocks 
50 Board of Trade - - CHICAGO 


MEMBERS: Chicago Board of Trade; New York Produce Ex- 
change; St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange; Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


ESTABLISHED 1852 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
HAY, GRAIN AND FLOUR 


92 Board of Trade Bldg., 


J. C. Shaffer & Co. 


Buyers and Shippers 


CHICAGO 


of Grain 


240 La Salle St. 


Chicago 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND 
PROVISIONS 


72 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


Consignments solicited. This 
department is fully equipped 
in every way to give the very 


best service in Chicago. 
205 La Salle St. CHICAGO 


FREEMAN BROS. & CO. 


Successors to H. H. FREEMAN & CO. 
HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspendence ape oprsisnments 66 BOARD OF TRADE 
S Ts EUS On 
Solicite Market Repo CHICAGO, ILL. 


Application. 


Consign and Place Your Future 
Orders with 


Rosenbaum Brothers 


Commission Merchants 


77 Board of Trade, Chicago 


H. M. PAYNTER 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Special attention given consignments of grain 
and seeds. 


Orders in futures carefully executed. 
5 and 7 Board of Trade, Chicago. 
All business transacted through and confirmed 
by Milmine, Bodman & Co. 


H. W. ROGERS, Pres. J. C. ROGERS, Vice-Pres 
C. J. HURLBUT, Secy. and Treas. 


ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
Buyers, Shippers and Exporters of 
GRAIN 


Elevator proprietors on Illinois Central and other 
Railroad Systems. 


Main Office: 700-701 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago 


WRIGHT, BOGERT & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited 
Orders for future delivery carefully executed 


Screenings and Mill Feed 
306-308 Postal Telegraph Building 
CHICACO 


WARNER & WILBUR, 


GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 
CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS IN FUTURES SOLICITED 


417 and 419 Royal Insurance Building 
Established 1879 CHICAGO, ILL. 


HULBURD, WARREN & CHANDLER 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


Business Solicited in any Department. Receiving, 
Shipping, Futures. 
212-214 La Salle St., CHICAGO 


WHITE & RUMSEY GRAIN CO. 
SHIPPERS 


Owners and operators Prairie State Transfer 
Elevator at Kankakee, III. 


97 Board of Trade, 


POPE ano 
ECKHARDT CoO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO 


WILLIAM J. POPE, Prest. 
W. N. ECKHARDT, secy, 


Shuler 317-321 Western Union Building, 
PROVISIONS CH ICACO. 


C. H. Thayer & Co. 


CONSERVATIVE 
BUSINESS METHODS 
STAYING QUALITIES 
Our Successful Record Speaks for Itself. 


Our Service COSTS the Same as Others’. 
THE BEST is the CHEAPEST. 


5 ——_OFFICES——-5 


CHICAGO, 2 and 4 Sherman St. 
KANSAS CITY MILWAUKEE 


ST. LOUIS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


J. K. HOOPER, 
President. 


ERVIN A. RICE, 
Vice-President. 


E.G. BROWN, 
Secy-Treas 


HOOPER GRAIN Co. 


OAT SHIPPERS 


Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 


OPERATE ATLANTIC ELEVATOR AND GRAND TRUNK 
WESTERN ELEVATORS, CHICAGO. 


Geo. A. Wegener 


with 


GEO. H. SIDWELL & CO. 


(Established 1869) 


Commission Merchants 
Grain, Seeds, Hay and Provisions 


742-743 Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


Commission Merchants 
AND 


Track Buyers of Grain 
6 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


BRANCH OFFICES IN IOWA 
Ft. Dodge 
Storm Lake 
Iowa Falls 
Independence 


Des Moines 
Iowa City 
Parkersburg 


Cedar Rapids 
Waterloo 
Mason City 


Ask for Bids Consignments Solicited 


DETROIT 


A. 8. Dumont R. C. ROBERTS A. E. O'Doxwaut 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 
RECEIVERS GRAIN shippers 


Merchants Exchange 
DECATUR, ILL. 


Ask for our Bids and Quotations. 


CAUGHEY & CARRAN 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Grain and Seed Merchants and Commission 


OUR SPECIALTY: OATS AND CLOVER SEED 
We handle Beans, Barley, Rye, Corn, Wheat. Liberal 
advances. 


Chamber of Commerce 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Consignments Solicited. 


Try us. 


OFFICES: 620 te 624 Chamber of Commerce 
ELEVATOR and SEED HOUSE: Corner 14th and Baker Sts. 
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TOLEDO 


GRAIN 


PEORIA 


RECEIVERS 


BUFFALO 


C.A.KING &| 


The Golden Rule grain and seed firm of 
Toledo. Try themon futures, grain, seeds and 
provisions, Toledo and Chicago. They give 
GOOD SERVICE. Send them your Toledo 
consignments of seeds and grain if you want 
TOP PRICES. Accept their bids. Since 1846 
they have passed through panics, wars, floods 
and fires. Ask for their SPECIAL reports. 
Read Boy Solomon’s sermons. 

Be friendly. Write occasionally. 


James E. Rundell 


Frederick W. Randell 
ESTABLISHED 1877 


W. A. RUNDELL & CO. 


e 
Grain and Seeds 
CASH AND FUTURES 
Consignments Solicited Ask for our Daily Grain Bids 
Room No. 33 Produce Exchange, TOLEDO, O 


The J. J. Coon Grain Co. 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND FEED 


61 Produce Exchange 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED CASH AND FUTURES 


REYNOLDS BROS. 


TOLEDO, O. 


Buy and Sell Grain 


SELL US YOURS 


if you don’t get our bids, ask for 
them. Consignments always 
welcome. Consign us yours. 


F. W. JAEGER F. MAYER 


ESTABLISHED {879 


J.F. ZAHM & CO. 


J. F. ZAHM 


GRAIN and SEEDS 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Handling consignments and filllng orders for futures 
OUR SPECIALTY 
SEND FOR OUR DAILY CIRCULAR; 


IT’S FREE 


CAIRO 


H. L. ‘Halliday Milling C0. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


CORN-WHEAT-OATS 
CAIRO, 


M0) pw 


ILLINOIS 


ESTABLISHED 1675 


& C.C. MILES 


Grain Commission Merchants 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 
36-37 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


A. G. TYNG, Jr. D. D. HALL 


TYNG, HALL G CO. 


Grain and Commission 
Merchants 


ROOMS 33 AND 35 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Van Tassell Grain Company 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
BUYERS and SHIPPERS 


43 AND 45 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


LANCASTER | 
DO YOU REALIZE 


That country trade always pays you 
best in every way ? 

We work a large country business. 
See the point? 


JONAS F. EBY & SON, 


LANCASTER, PA. 


CINCINNATI 


Jno. C. DRoEGE, ALFRED GOWLING, A. W. MASTERTON, 


President Treasurer Secretary 
PETER VAN LEUNEN, E. FITZGERALD, 
Vice-Pres't and Gen’l Mer. Traffic Mer. 


THE CINCINNATI GRAIN CO. 
Incorporated Capital $250,000 
Receivers aad Shippers otf: 


GRAIN, HAY AND FEED 
General Offices, Water & Walnut § Covington, Ky. 
Cincinnati, O. Branches | Latonia, Ky. 


Members National Grain Ass’n—National Hay Ass’n 


THE GALE: BROS? GO: 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Have all facilities and every 
equipment for handling your 


business 
RIGHT 


GRAIN HAY 


FREMONT 
Nye, Schneider, Fowler Co. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


Corn for Feeders. nes BA wheat a specialty, 
both winter and spring rite for samples 
and prices. Shipment viaC. & N. W.R.R. 


General Offices FREMONT, NE8®, 


W. E. TOWNSEND 


TOW NSEND-WARD CO. 
GRAIN COMMISSION 
Buffalo, = - - - New York 


We solicit your consignments for Buffalo market 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The 
Bassett Grain Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Telephones 80 Rooms 33 and 35 Board of Trade 


W. J. RILEY 


W. J. Riley & Co. 


22 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Indiana 


W. E. JARBOE 


Grain, Flour and Feed 


Track bids made on application Let us have your consignments 
We want your trade It will pay you to deal with us 


NEW OR OLD PHONE 3434 


BALTIMORE 


LOUIS MULLER, Pres’t. JOHN M. DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t, 
FERDINAND A. MEYER, Treas. 


LOUIS MULLER CoO. 


Grain Receivers and Exporters 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Members of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, Indiana Grain 

- Dealers’ Association. 


PHILADELPHIA 


L. F. MILLER & SONS, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Etc. 


OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. Special attention given to the 
handling of CORN AND OATS. 


Manufacturers’ National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa 
REFERENCES ) Union National Bank, Westminster, Md. 


NEW YORK CITY 


BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN CO. 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ON ALL MARKETS IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


Office: Borough of Brooklyn, New York 
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that HESS-DRIED GRAIN will keep safely in all climates, and can safely be shipped or stored anywhere. 
HESS-DRIED CORN is the kind you can depend upon to arrive cool and sweet. 


HESS DRIERS 


are used everywhere, and HESS-DRIED GRAIN can be had from the following:— 


CHICAGO, 


CAIRO, ILL. 
SHELDON, ILL. 
PAXTON, ILL. 
FARMERSVILLE, ILL. 
EARLVILLE, ILL. 
PLAINFIELD, ILL. 
DULUTH. 

PORT ARTHUR, ONT. 
MANITOWOC, WIS. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 
ROLFE, IOWA. 
KANSAS CITY. 


JOPLIN, MO. 
OMAHA. 


WATERLOO, NEB. 
NEBRASKA CITY. 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
CHICKASHA, I. T. 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
GALVESTON. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


MOBILE, ALA. 
NEWPORT NEWS. 
BALTIMORE. 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 
PITTSBURG. 
CLEVELAND. 


ASHTABULA, O. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
ANDERSON, IND. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
CLARKSVILLE, TENN, 


ricss-Dritp GRAIN 


DRIED BY BLASTS OF WARM 
COOLED BY BLASTS OF COOL AIR 


Ninety-eight per cent of all artificially dried grain is dried in HESS DRIERS. 
called **Kiln=dried,’’ this term is not properly used. 


Kiln-dried (baked), but retains all its milling qualities, power of germination, etc., but the moisture is so reduced 


AIR 


Though sometimes 
The Hess Drier is not a Kiln, and the product is not 


5 


Armour Grain Co., Minnesota Elevator. 

Armour Grain Co., lowa Elevator. 

Santa Fe R. R. Co. (two driers), Terminal. 

Bartlett, Frazier, Carrington Co., Calumet Elevators. 
South Chicago Elevator Co., Terminal. 

Edward R. Bacon, Wabash Elevator, 
Frank Marshall, Hayford Elevator. 
Bartlett, Frazier, Carrington Co., I. 
Sheldon Elevator Co. 

W. H. Westbrook. 

Nobbe Bros. 

L. |. Taylor & Sons. 

Whipple & Barr. 

Consolidated Elevator Co. (two driers). 
Canadian Northern Ry. Co. Terminal, 
Northern Grain Co. (two driers). 

W. W. Cargill Co., Terminal, 

Rolfe Grain Co. 

Santa Fe R. R. Co., Terminal. 

J. I. Glover, Frisco R. R. Terminal. 
Peavey & Co., U. P. R. R. Terminal. 

Cc. M. & St. P. R. R. Co., Terminal. 
Missouri Pacific R. R. Co., Terminal. 

c, B. & Q. R. R. Co., Terminal. 

Brodnax & McLiney, Frisco R. R. Terminal, 
Brand-Dunwoody Milling Co. 

Updike Grain Co., Mo. Valley Elevator, 
Peavey & Co., Omaha Elevator. 
Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. 

J, C. Robinson Seed Co. 

Duff Grain Co., C. B. & Q. Elevator. 
Kansas Grain Co., Terminal Elevator. 

EI! Reno Mill & Elevator Co. 

Capital Grain & Elevator Co. 

Santa Fe R. R. Co., Terminal Elevator B. 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., So. Pac. Terminal. 
I. C. R. R. Co., Export Elevator D. 
LoCGR. Re Go, Export) Elevator E. 
Texas & Pacific R. R., Export Elevator, 
Mobile & Ohio R. R., Export Elevator. 
Cc. & O. R. R, Co., Export Elevator. 

B. & O. R. R. Co., Export Elevator, Locust Point. 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co., Export Elevator, Canton. 
International Elevating Co, 

Boston & Maine R. R. Co., Export Elevator. 
Central Elevator Co. (R. S. McCague.) 

Cleveland Grain Co., Terminal. 

Union Elevator Co., Terminal. 

FE. E. Horton: 

Bartlett, Kuhn & Co., Terminal. 

Bartlett, Kuhn & Co., Terminal, 

Union Grain & Coal Co. 

Cleveland Grain Co, (two driers). 

Nashville Terminal Co., Terminal. 

Nashville W. H. & Elevator Co., Terminal. 
Patton-Hartfield Grain Co. 

J. Allen Smith & Co. 

Dunlap Milling Co. 


Cc. R. R. Elevator. 


Westwege. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture in its Laboratory at Washington uses the HESS DRIER, and 


has recommended it many times to inquirers. 


Numerous Oatmeal Mills, including the new Quaker Oats Co. and 


Pawnee Cereal Company Mills, Cedar Rapids, are equipped with our special oats drier. 
The HESS DRIERS are in all sizes and capacities, big ones for export and terminal elevators, carload-a-day 


driers for country elevators, mills, rice, cottonseed, etc. 


A new booklet will be ready May 15th. Send for one. 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 


910 Tacoma Blidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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fang ENGINEERING CO. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Builders of Grain Elevators 
in Wood, Steel, Concrete or 
Combination Materials. 


John S. Metcalf Co. 


Builders of 


549-51-52-53 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Terminal Elevators 
Concrete Storage Bins 
Transfer Elevators 


Drawings and Specifications 


THE TEMPLE, CHICAGO 


P. oH. PELKEY 


WICHITA, KAN. 


118 S. Lawrence Avenue . = 
CONTRACTOR FOR 


CRAIN ELEVATORS 


ALSO 
Full Stock of Elevator and Mill Supplies and Scales 


Elwood’s Grain Tables 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 
WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN or BARLEY 


at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel. 


One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. 
Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. 


Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price 


$1.25 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Monadnock Building 


Witherspoon-Englar Company 


gum Designers and Builders f—— 


FIREPROOF 
Grain Elevators 


Cut shows H. W. Rogers & Bro.’s Elevator at Harvey, Ill. Operating 
house burned Sept. 30, 1905. Tile tanks, built by us, with contents were 
uninjured, This shows the advantages of hollow tile bin construction. 


Designs and estimates promptly furnished 
for all kinds of buildings for the handling 
and storage of grain in any locality. 


630 Monadnock Building, Chicago, II. 


THE GROWTH OF 
OUR BUSINESS 


Has made new and larger offices 


necessary, and we are now located at 


Rooms 1139-1140 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


We shall continue to build mod- 
ern, economically working elevators 


at prices in line with good work. 


Write for Plans and Estimates 


Burrell Engineering 
& Construction Co. 
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G. T. HONSTAIN 


Successors to HONSTAIN BROS., Contractors and Builders of 


JamesStewart&Co. |) Grain ELEvaTORS 
CONTRACTORS MAME KK ao a ed MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nebraska City & Il. Ele. Co. 
Chicago, 2,000,000 
Designers and builders of Grain Elevators 
in all parts of the world. 


Bartlett, Frazier Co 
Chicago, i, 000,000 
H. Rogers Co. 
St. Louis, 500,000 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 
Minneapolis, 1,000,000 
S. S. Linton & Co. 
Minneapolis, 650,000 
S. S. Linton & Co. 
Minneapolis, 450,000 
Interstate Grain Co. 
Minneapolis, 600,000 
City Elevator Co. 
Minneapolis, 400,000 
Security Grain Co. 
Minneapolis, 400,000 
Royal Milling Co. 
Great Falls, Mont., 100,000 
nnison S. 
achaoge Elevator built by G. T. Honstain, Minneapolis. te Repent ie Minn., 100,000 
ireproof storage capacity 250,000 bushels, Four hundred country eleva- 
Working house capacity 150, 600 bushels, tors from 10,000 to 60,000. 


STEEL BRICK WOOD 
CONCRETE TILE 


(irain Elevator Department 


1811 FISHER BUILDING CHICAGO 


W.R. SINKS, Mgr. R. H. FOLWELL, Engr. 


We also do general contracting, and have offices in 
the following cities; 


Write or call on any of them: 


CHICAGO, ILL., 1811 Fisher Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO., Lincoin Trust Bldg. 
NEW YORK, 130-137 Broadway NEW ORLEANS, LA., Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., Westinghouse Bldg. LONDON, ENGLAND, Savoy Hotel 


Not the Biggest Elevator in the World Fireproof Grain Elevator 


BUT THE BEST 


Grain Elevators 
of Fireproof Brick Recently completed for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Construction Railway Co. at Harlem (Kansas City), Missouri. 


In Any Design 


Write for Plans and Estimates 


S. H. Tromanhauser 
Room 3, Old Chamber ot nated, designed and constructed by 


Commerce Building 


This elevator is of an entirely new type throughout, origi- 


Minneapolis, - Minnesota 


Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., The Barnett & Record Company 
ee ae cantons. Engineers and General Contractors 
y Eee aip ores MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
zi Grain Elevators of Steel, 
y m = ALSO a ee 

ieee Gas Holders with Steel Tanks 
| 5 GaSe Gee PLAIN GAS ENGINE SENSE 
i, a ieee tees Water and Oil Tanks, De BALE: GAORNE 
= = I = eS euaeee BOOK for the man as Pe i or gasoline engine and 

ee. ackKs an wants to operate it to the best advantage. 
| I I S Steel Construction of The book is written in plain language and thoroughly covers the 
thee \ Every Description field of gas engine operation. 
— : Designed, Furnished and Erected 125 Pages of Practical Suggestions 

in All Parts of the World. PRICE 50 CENTS 

——— —— a . General Office, Water Street, Pittsburg. 315 DEARBORN STREET 

Cross-section of Great Northern Elevator furnished by a pee caine, Neri f MITCHELL BROS. CO: « CHICAGO, ILL. 


us at Buffalo, N. Y, Three million bushels’ capacity. 
Steel throughout. LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 
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STEEL STORAGE and ELEVATOR 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


BUFFALO N.Y. 


a ET a 


Gentlemen:— 

These years I have devoted to 
designing and building Up-to-date, Moderna 
Grain Elevators and Warehouses. 

My work consists of Transfer 
Elevators, Line Blevators, Country Blevators, 
Grain Storage, Grain Driers and Purifiers, 
Remodeling and repairs. 

lam prepared to make your plans 
aad specifications and have the men and equip- 
ment to erect your work Rapidly. 

Your correspondence and contracts 
are earnestly solicited. Write for plans and 
estimates. 


Fred Friedlirne, 
Elevator Builder, 
253-261 La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois. 


DOOGDOOQOQOOQS® OOOQDOODO® GOHQDOQOOOES POODQDOOOOQOQOQDOOSG OOODOOOQOE 8 


| L. BUEGE te Grain Elevator Builder | 


Who Builds Right Kind of Elevators at the 
Right Kind of Price 


5 306 BOSTON BLOCK, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
30909000090 90090GH0O9H9OTHODOOIHIOVOOSONHHSHOCOOOOSOOOS 


ROWE @ NUBSON CO. 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS OF 
GRAIN AND RICE ELEVATORS 


We are well known in the grain elevator trade and we 
will guarantee all rice elevators to give entire satisfaction. 


CLARKSVILLE, IOWA KENSETT, IOWA 


STEEL or CONCRET Bll xsecrcon pecraeecel 


Monroe 1614 


——— CONSTRUCTION ——— aa ta oe 
Grain Elevator Construction Power Transmission 


Elevating and Conveying Machinery 


Drawings and Specifications 703-707 Bloomingdale Avenue 


Designers and Builders 


CHICAGO 
4 S. CLEVELAND & CO. The Seckner Company Get What You Contract For By Dealing With 
Fireproof Construction 745 Postal Telegraph Building, CHICAGO 
a Specialty | betes and matey fot levator CE. BIRD 
Concrete Country Elevators Our Specialty 8 8 


WRITE US 


ELEVATOR [ Sa se 
BUILDERS | Ne ae 


MODERN COUNTRY 


& CO. 


Elevator 
Builders 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED GRAIN ELEVATORS 15 Years’ Practical Experience 
Telephone Main 1843 Get My Plans and Estimates 7 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Corn Exchange, - = MINNEAPOLIS | DALEVILLE INDIANA 


STORAGE TANKS 
STEEL ELEVATORS 


FULL EQUIPMENTS 


Give us the opportunity to submit you plans and estimates. 
We can please you. Ask us for Catalogue “A” Twin City Corliss 
Engine and Catalogue ‘F” Elevator and Power Transmitting 
Machinery. 


Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


STORAGE TANKS, 52,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY EACH 
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A Small Leak loses a 
lot of money. 

Are you certain that 
you are not giving over- 
weights on your Feeds? 
Yes, if you are using a 


RICHARDSON 


IMPROVED, AUTOMATIC 


BACCING SCALE 


Specially built to 
meet the demand 
for a Portable Ma- 
chine of High Speed 
and Exceptional Ac- 
curacy. Fitted with 
Patent Dumping Gear, 
controlled either by 
hand or foot. Guaran- 
teed to accurately take 
care of 8 2!/-bu. bags per 
minute. 


RICHARDSON SCALE Co. 


3-4 Park Row, New York 


1011 Rector Bldg., Chicago 415 Third St. South. Minneapolis 


A THOUGHT 
For Up-to-date Grain Dealers 


Has it ever occurred to you that the insurance on your 
elevator is as much of a business commodity as the grain 
inside of it? Do you realize that the real cost of insurance de- 
pends on conditions which vary as much as those governing the 
price of wheat? 

Would you-deal with an individual or firm demanding the 
same price for grain during years of vast production as in 
seasons of universal crop failure? 

Is it good business policy to place your insurance with a 
company exacting the same premium during periods when few 
fires occur as when losses are frequent and heavy? 

Weuld it not be wiser to co-operate with hundreds of other 
thrifty, far-seeing, responsible grain dealers and pay your 
small share of the losses on elevators that actually burn, saving 
the rest of your money? To learn how successfully this may 
be done, write 


ELEVATOR UNDERWRITERS 


U.S. EPPERSON, Attorney and Manager 
R. A. LONG BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 


\ GIBB’S PATENT DUST 
DUST L] DUST! PROTECTOR is invalu- 
2 able to operatives in every 
industry where dust is trou- 
blesome. It has been 
thoroughly tested for many 
years in every kind of dust 
20d is the only reliable pro 
tH tector known. Perfect ventita- 
Ge tion. Nickel-plated _ pro- 
tector, $1, postpaid. Circu- 
lars free. Agents Wanted. 


GIBB’S RESPIRATOR CO., 
” B,” 124 East Ave., Oak Park (Chicago), 11) 


Ghe BOOK of CORN 


SHOULD BE ON THE DESK OF EVERY 
ELEVATOR MAN WHO HANDLES CORN 
It is the only work that covers the field from the growing to the final 
disposition of the cereal. An exhaustive treatise on corn 
growing, breeding, marketing, etc. 


The book has been prepared by specialists, under the direction of Herbert Myrick, 
and covers all features of the corn business. It tells not only how corn should be treated 
by the farmer as producer in every step of the program of corn culture, but also how to 
market corn and what ultimately becomes of it—on the farm, as feed, or in the world's 
markets as theraw material of vast manufacturing industries. Price, $1.50 per copy 


J. A. HORN 


Designer and Builder of 
Grain Elevators 


Also Furnisher of Elevator Supplies 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


For sale by MITCHELL BROTHERS CO. 
315 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Save Your Money 


Profits consist of what is 
not paid out for expenses. 
Fire insurance is necessary 
to make your business un- 
dertakings safe, but a high 
cost isa burden. The 


Millers’ National 
Insurance Company 


205 La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, 


CHARTERED 1865 


ILL. 


Insurance with a maximum 
of security at a minimum of 
cost for ELEVATORS, 
WAREHOUSES and CON- 
TENTS, onthe Mutual Plan. 

Five-Year Policies (or short 
term policies on grain, if re- 
quired). 

Semi-Annual Assessments, 
costing about one-half Stock 
Company rates. 

No conflagration hazard. 


will carry your insurance at 
the actual cost for elevator 


insurance. It is the grain 
dealers’ company, devoted 
exclusively to insuring grain 
dealers’ property. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 


Ci As McCOTTER, Secy. 


Gross Assets, - - 
Net Cash Surplus - 


$4,429,866.14 
848,660.89 


MILL OWNERS’ 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


MILLERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS 


ALTON, ILL. 
COMPANY wees ate ie 
rote.. .$5,348,463.75 insurance last year 
DES MOINES, IOWA Paid $1 10,724.14 in losses last year 


. $24,230.30 to surplus last year 
Assessed only 45% of basis rates last year 


If you want the best of insurance 


Elevators and 
cost. Net 


Insures Flour Mills, 
Warehouses at actual 


| Cash Assets, $218,020.94. Losses 


Paid, $1,179,097 88. 
Saved to Policy Holders, 
$1 ,622,157.48 
ORGANIZED 1875 


J. G. SHARP, Secretary 


at the lowest cost, write to us. 
Insurance in force......... $10,158,139.43 
1,451,877.89 


Cash: assetste. nsec. acne 300,148.96 
D. R. SPARKS, A. R. McKINNEY, 
President Secretary 


CHICAGO AGENT 
M. W. FUGIT, 740 National Life Building 


Insurance on Elevators and Grain! 


25 Years of Successful Business 
Net Cash 


We Have--resces $4,500,000.00. $4,800,000.00. Ssrics” $828,000.00, 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


Total 
Assets 


OF LANSING, MICHIGAN. 


Plain Gas Engine Sense The Grain Shippers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Association 


WRITES 


Fire, Lightning and Tornado 
Insurance on Grain Elevators 


By E. L. OSBORNE 


BOOK for the man who has a gas or 
gasoline engine and wants to operate 
it to the best advantage. 
The book is written in plain language 
and thoroughly covers the field of gas 
engine operation. 


125 Pages of Practical Suggestions 
PRICE 50 CENTS 


MITCHELL BROS. CO. 


315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Risks in force, $7,000,000.00 
Losses paid to date, $335,000.00 


IF INTERESTED, ADDRESS 


F. D. BABCOCK, Secretary 
Ida Grove, lowa 


Elwood’s Grain Tables 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 


WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN OR BARLEY 


at any given price from Io cents to $2.00 per bushel. 


One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. 
Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. 


Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price 


SS = § 1.25 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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is the scale you are looking for. 
WHY look farther when this is 
guaranteed in the McLeod P 
Write for particulars TODAY. 


McLeod Automatic Scale Co. 
ta, Office and Factory, Peru, Ill. 
ae 


FOR SALE. 


J EFFR E ELEVATORS, 


‘CONVEYORS. 
Designed to Suit Requirements. 


e 


JEFFREY 


U.S. and Canadian patents issued August and 
December, 1906, on Pneumatic Breast Straps. 
Be orse saver ever invented. Apply to pat- 
, John R, Burkholder, shipper of grain, feed, 
hay, straw, etc., Lancaster, Pa 


Jeffrey Standard Steel Elevator Buckets 
For handling 
GRAIN, SEED, FLOUR, 
And for light and medium 
work in general. 


CLEVELAND ELEVATOR 
BUCKET co., Manufacturers of the 


“FULLER'’ PATENT STEEL 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS 
a 6h 7 rs ea 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 


Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 


. 


Suitable for Mills, Elevators, Ear Corn, Cobs, 
Clay, Ores, Broken Stone, Coal, Sand and other 
extra heavy substances, General Office and Works: 

226 St. Clair St., Cleveland, 0., U.S. A. 


Your want can be supplied through 
the Classified Ad Department of this 
paper. Rates on application. 


Spring Painting—*———_ 


A seasonable circular on the vital subject of paint. Different 
forms of metal and wood construction are attractively illustrated, 
and there’s just enough “talk.” Write for free copy B-17. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO. JERSEY CITY, U. 8S. A. 


“THE BLUE BOOK OF 


ROPE TRANSMISSION” 


is a concise and authoritative treatise on the 
manifold advantages of manila rope for the 
transmission of power. The particular adapt- 
ability of this form of drive to the modern 
flouring mill and elevator gives this book an 
especial value to all mill owners, managers 
and operatives. Copies free on request. 


The American Manufacturing Co. 


Makers of ‘American’? Transmission Rope and 
Manila, Sisal and Jute Cordage. 


65 Wall Street New York City 


Progressive Grain Men 


Are interested in all phases of the grain busi- 
ness, the milling as well as the marketing of 
grain. ‘They aim to keep in touch with the con- 
suming trade and know what becomes of their 
grain in the markets of the world. Such men 


find the 
AMERICAN MILLER 


a big help because it fully covers the business 
of milling wheat and other cereals. 


Published on the first of each month, it gives 
all the news of the milling world and prints a 
large amount of technical matter that is of inter- 
est to the elevator man as well as the miller. 

We will send the American Eleva- 
tor and Grain Trade and American 
Miller to one address for one year at 
the combination price of $2.50. Send 
in your subscription now. 
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us for prices. 


UNION IRON WORKS -~ - 


The “Western” Gyrating Cleaner 


We also manufacture the “Western” Corn Sheller, “Western” Rolling Screen Cleaner, “West- 
ern” Combined Shellers and Cleaners and the “Western” Friction Clutch. A full line of Elevator 
Buckets, Belts, Belting, Pulleys, Shafting, Boxes, etc. 


Complete Stock carried in Kansas City, Mo., 1221-1223 Union Ave. am 


D QO You Expect to Remodel Your Elevator? 
You Intend Putting in a New Cleaner? 


We ask these questions, first, because 
we are in the business of furnishing machin- 
ery for just such plants as yours. Second, 
because we have just put on the market our 
New Gyrating Cleaner, which is the acme of 
perfection in cleaning machines. 

Do you want to realize the very top 
market price for your graine Then put ina 
cleaner that will take out all dust, dirt, small 
pieces of cob, etc., and save all the grain and 
put it on the market in first-class condition. 
You will accomplish this result by trying a 
Gyrating Cleaner. 


If you expect to build new or remodel, write 


= - - DECATUR, ILL. 


The Evans Controllable Wagon Dump 


AUTOMATIC 
LOCKING 
DEVICE 


</” Can be used with and 
without dump scales 


Be D ‘ 
durability. 
4 Patented 


April 12, 
1898. 


OVER 500 EVANS WACON DUMPS 
SOLD DURINC THE YEAR 1906. 
NO OTHER RECOMMENDATION ! 


Write for 
circular and prices. 


MOULTON & EVANS, 
SoS EC. 18th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THIS IS THE SHELLER TO BUY 


PATENTED 


if you want the 


BEST FOR LEAST MONEY 


Write us and save 
yourself regrets. 


Chicago Representatives 
NOTH-SHARP-SAILOR CO. 
1329-30 Monadnock Block 
Okla. Representative 
J. A. HORN 
- 322 Basset Building 
United States Corn Sheller Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Send for Our Catalogue and Latest Discounts 
Complete Elevator Equipments 


B.S. CONSTANT CO., BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


AIR DRIED GRAIN 


(NOT KILN DRIED 


The Ellis Drier insures even and 
perfect drying at low temperatures. 
The only machine where the air 
passes through the grain uniformly 
and reaches every kernel. Built in 
all sizes from five bushels’ capacity 


and up. 


“Ellis Grain Drier” 


ELLIS DRIER CO. 


715-719 Postal Telegraph Bldg. Chicago © 
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CLEAN YOUR CORN 
N O T R O U B L |B This Separator takes out cobs, silks and all foreign matter and gives a 


high grade of corn. 
It is the most popular corn and cob separator on the market, the result of 
its extremely nice work. Order now. 


if your elevator is equipped with 


machinery of the 


Midland Machinery Co. Make 


UR motto has been, constantly, 

the best that we can manufac- 

ture, with the result that grain men 
ordering equipments from -.ts, nare 
assured of an economically working 


elevator and one that will be equal 


to every emergency which the 


modern house is called upon to meet. 


q Let us figure with you on your 
equipment, whether only one ma- 
chine is needed or full outfit. Our 


catalogue mailed on request. INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y., U. S. A. 


MIDLAND MACHINERY CO. ||| «..0useccae ate ™ 


dward A. Ordway, 225 Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. L. Hogle, 526 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 
N. B. Trask. Lochiel Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Portland Iron Works, Portland, Ore. 


-The N. & M. Co. 


THREE-PAIR-HIGH 
V SIX-ROLLER MILL 


The most substantial, most economical in cost of 

maintenance. Has great capacity and requires com- 
paratively small power. The only Six-Roller Mill with 
drive belts properly arranged to place the belt strain 
on bottom of bearings, where it belongs. It is not the 
cheapest mill in first cost, but it is by long odds the 
cheapest in the long run. It is without question ‘the 
best roller feed mill on the market. Feed grinding 
pays best when you have a mill which will do perfectly 
any kind of grinding required and stand up under hard 
work without breakages and delays. 


Send for Catalogue 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 


We carry a complete stock of Heads and Boots, Ele- 
vator Buckets and other Elevator Supplies. All orders 
are given the very best of attention. 


Nordyke & Marmon Company 


ule America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders 
no eg " Established 1851 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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SAVE MONEY 


= BY INVESTING IN ASO 


PRINZ AUTOMATIC 
RECEIVING SEPARATOR 


Sheet Steel Sieves 
that do not wear out. 
Patented Automatic 
Sieve Cleaner, Dis- 
pensing Entirely With 
Hand Cleaning. 


Perfect Separations 
Made Without Loss of 
! Good Grain. Largest 
29 Capacity Obtained in 
the Smallest Space 
With Least Power. 


———BY PUTTING IN THE NEWS 


NZ MUSTARD 
D SEPARATOR 


MAKE MONEY 
S 


R | 
Ee 


The Only Machine That 
Will Separate Mustard 
Seed From Grass Seed 
and Wild Buckwheat, 
Making a Perfect Sepa- 
ration. 


Pure, Clean Mustard 
Seed Commands a High 
Price. Full Particulars 
Can Be Obtained by 
Addressing 


THE PRINZ & RAU Mea. Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. 
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H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 
curcaco 
SOLE AGENTS 


The Genuine Salem Bucket is light, serviceable and 
Enters the material easily, carries 
Different gauges of 
Made only by 


correctly shaped. 
maximum load and empties clean. 
steel suitable for handling any material. 
The W. J. Clark Co., Salem, Ohio. 


Imitations are no cheaper. Watch for the Clark Stamp. We 
are Sole Agents. Largestock. Prompt shipments. Catalogue ‘“S.” 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


CHICAGO, 17th St. and Western Ave. NEW YORK, 95 Liberty St. 
Woodward, Wight & Co., New Orleans 


Ltd., 


Unquestionably our Helicoid (continuous flight conveyor) is the 
best screw conveyor made. We are the originators of and fully 
equipped to make sectional flight conveyor also, but advise cus- 
tomers to use Helicoid, because it is better balanced and more 
durable than any other screw conveyor, and renders more satisfactory 
service. 

Helicoid conveyor is well adapted to the handling of grain 
and all milling products; cotton seed and cotton seed products, 
fertilizers, sugar, starch, rice, coal, ashes, cement, concrete, 
phosphate, sawdust, and many other articles. 


Helicoid costs no more than other conveyors. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


CHICAGO, Western Ave., [7th-I8th St. NEW YORK, 95 Liberty St. 
Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd., New Orleans 


A COMPLETE LIST 


Don’t Take oa PR ae 


Butowrite: tops eo coe One 
They think the same as L 
Well, then write to the Main Belting Co. of Phila.—see 


what they say—and check up their claims, see ‘the character of 
the firms giving them letters, and then write those firms and 
ask if Leviathan is the best belt for bucket elevating. 

Let me hear of your decision. 


A Small Leak loses a 


lot of money. 

Are you certain that 
you are not giving over- 
weights on your Feeds? 
Yes, if you are using a 


, RICHARDSON 


IMPROVED, AUTOMATIC 
o BACCING SCALE 


Specially built to 

meet the demand 
for a Portable Ma- 
chine of High Speed 
and Exceptional Ac- 
curacy. Fitted with 
Patent Dumping Gear, 
controlled either by 
hand or foot. Guaran- 
teed to accurately take 
care of 8 2!/-bu. bags per 
minute. 


RICHARDSON SCALE Co. 


3-4 Park Row, New York 


1011 Rector Bldg., Chicago 415 Third St. South, Minneapolis 


of Grain Elevators and Grain Storage Warehouses 


IN CHICAGO AND COOK COUNTY 
with notes of their construction, terminal facilities, ete., for use of rail- 


roads, commission men, insurance companies and others. Compiled and 
published by the ‘‘American Elevator and Grain Trade.” Price 25 cents. 


For Sale by MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE 


“Fureka” Counterbalanced 
Elevator Cleaner 


WITH AUTOMATIC SIEVE CLEANERS. 
NO VIBRATION. LARGE CAPACITY. CLOSE SEPARATIONS. 
SELF-OILING BEARINGS. NO ATTENTION REQUIRED. 


it i 


| 


We supply every requirement in the grain cleaner line with the highest 
grade machines. Correspondence solicited. 


THE S. HOWES CO. 


‘Eureka’? Works, SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


Represented by 


W.E.SHERER, 412 S. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
t D. MATTESON, 412 S. Third St, Minneapolis, Minn. 

. N. HEATER, Hotel Savoy, Kansas City, Mo. 
GEO. J. NOTH, 501-502 Traders’ Bldg., Phone Harrison 
667, Chicago, Ill. 
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It Works Underneath the Sieves 


The Sieve Cleaning Device on Barnard’s Perfected 
Separator works underneath the sieves. Thus it lifts the 
trash out of the holes and causes it to tail over instead of 
assisting it to pass through with the grain. This results in 
keeping the sieves perfectly clean at all times and insures 


BARNARD’S PERFECTED WAREHOUSE AND ELEVATOR SEPARATOR 
With Sieve Cleaning Device 


WHAT YOU NEED 


In Elevator Machinery and Supplies may be had on short 
notice, at any time, by sending your orders to us. We have the 
big assortments, our goods are always of the best obtainable 
quality and our prices as low as consistent with such quality. 


We have the finest equipment in the country for doing 


Roll Corrugating and Grinding 


Try us once and learn what perfect work is like. Write for 
our Catalog and Prices. 


THE STRONG-SCOTT MFG. COMPANY 


Formerly Strong & Northway Mfg. Co. 


N. W. Agents: Richardson Automatic Scale Co., The Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., 
Alsop Process Co., Dufour Bolting Cloth Co., and Knickerbocker Dust Collectors. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


YOUR FANS 


WILL CONSUME FIFTY 
PER CENT LESS POWER 
IF CONNECTED WITH 


“THE NEW CYCLONE 
Ae a 


THE KNICKERBOCKER CO. 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


positive and uniform work. 


Consequently the Separator is entirely automatic 


and requires almost no attention. 


The Air Separations are also most efficient and under 
full control of the operator at all times. 


We also make: 


The Cornwall Corn Cleaner. 
The Victor Corn Sheller. 
Willford’s Light Running. Three-Roller Feed 


Mill. 


Barnard’s Two and Three Pair High Feed 
Mills and a complete line of Flour Mill 
and Elevator Machines and Supplies. 


Send for latest Catalogue. 


BARNARD @ LEAS MFG. CO. 


Builders of Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


MOLINE, 


SEE THAT YOUR 


CORN MEAL AND HOMINY,: 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND 


ILL. 


CONTRACTS CALL FOR 


m CUTLER 


‘SOLD BY ALL MILL FURNISHERS 


Not an Experiment. In successful use 25 years drying 


MEAL, 
BUCKWHEAT, RICE AND 


ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 


ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY AND ORES 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. Double 


the capacity of any other Dryer sold for same price. 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


CATALOG ON 


GOES LIKE SIXTY 
SELLS LIKE SIXTY 60 


SELLS FoR EG 


For Pumping, Cream 
Separators, Churns, Wash Ma- 
chines, etc. FREE TRIAL 
Ask for ‘catalog-all ag 


CLEVELAND O. 


REQUEST. 


BE SURE 


To equip your Grain Elevator 
Building with our light self- 
lifting passenger Iifts. 
Strong and_ substantlally 
made. 


INEXPENSIVE, QUICK 


No more work climbing 
stairs. Cost no more than 
Stairways and take up one- 
quarter the room. 

Correspondence Invited. 


SIDNEY ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 


Sole Manufacturers SIDNEY, OHIO 
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A FAULTLESS 
AUTOMATIC WEIGHING 
MACHINE 


[hat’s What 


it 1S 


BUILT BY 


THE AMERICAN 
GRAIN METER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
BRANCHES : 


It will see 
that your 
weights 

are correct 


Minneapolis 
Omaha 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Nashville 
Detroit 
Philadelphia 
Decatur, Ill. 
Marshalltown, Ia. 
Exeter, N. H 


Choke - downs, Long Delays, Losses Eliminated 


With the use of the 


Anti-Choke-Alarm or Alarm Machine 


Every grain elevator 
owner knows that if eleva- 
tor legs would not choke 
down the operating ex- 
penses would be materi- 
ally cheapened and the 
working capacity of the 
plant increased, 

Watching legs takes 
some of the time ‘of em- 
ployes. 

Interruptions from other 
work to inspect them at 
frequent intervals take 
some of their time. 

Digging out boots and 
starting choked legs takes 
some of their time as well 
as that of the plant. 

Replacing smashed cups 
and burnt and mutilated 
belts takes some of the 
time of employes and 
plant, as well as the cash 
of owners. 

Often a choked leg 
creates a fire in the head 
which takes the entire 
elevator. 


ALWAYS 
IN 


Monarch Attrition Mills 


enable elevator owners and millers to keep in the front rank in 
feed grinding. Our mills grind feed the way customers want it 
and this means more business and large profits. 

@The MONARCH is made in twelve sizes, so we have the mill 
for your capacity. This means that you do not have to buy a 
larger mill than you need, nor are you compelled to sacrifice 
quality to capacity. 

@There is nothing complicated about the MONARCH; plates may 
be trammed or adjusted or new plates may be placed in the mill 
more quickly than is possible with any other mill; in fact, it is 
easier to operate a MONARCH than it is to run rolls or stones. 


OUR CATALOGUE 


will tell you why the Monarch has phosphor-bronze interchangeable 
bearings; cable-chain oilers; double movable base; safety spring; 
quick release; relief spring; special adjustable endless belt drives; 
hammered steel shafting; ball bearings and other improvements not 
found in competing mills. This catalogue is free; write for it. 
Mention amount and kind of power you 
expect to use for operating a mill 


SPROUT,WALDRON & CO. 


Cc E swange, MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 

7 Corn Exchange, ’ 

John Williams Taylor, Southwestern Agent, Box 320, Muncy, Pa. 
491 Pacific Ave., DALLAS, TEXAS 


The Anti-Choke-Alarm 
Machine regulates and 
controls the treacherous 
Elevator leg, thus doing 
away with watching it as 
weil as all expense Iinci- 
The Anti-Choke-Alarm Machine Attached to a 40-inch Leg. dent to choking. 


MACHINES SOLD ON APPROVAL OR SENT ON THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


CENTRAL MACHINE WORKS CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Our traveling Brush device is the simplest, strongest and 
best made. Strong fibre brushes are made to travel back 
and forth across the under side of the screens, thoroughly 
brushing them and freeing the perforations from any grain or 
seed with which they may become clogged, making it impos- 
sible for the meshes to fill up. 

Any man who has used a Cleaner or Separator knows that 
the meshes or perforations in the lower screen soon become 
clogged so that it is necessary to “scrape” or “pound” the 
screen in order to clear the perforations. Our Traveling 
Brushes keep the screens clear all the time, and make the ca- 
pacity and work of the machine uniform. 

With a machine not equipped with the Traveling Brushes 
it is often necessary to keep one man in constant attendance 
when cleaning a dirty run of stock, to keep the screens clear 
and insure satisfactory work. 

The advantages of using one of our machines equipped 
with Traveling Brushes is apparent: The quality of the work 
is improved; the capacity of the machine is increased; the 
cost of operation is reduced, and one has the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has the best that money can buy. 


Catalogue with prices and full description upon application. 


A. T. FERRELL S CO., Saginaw, Michigan 


THE WEST LEADS IN 
EVERYTHING 


Western people are continually working to make things ‘just a little 
bit better." They hustle day in and day out, keeping their business 
methods strictly up to date. That's why they keep ahead. 


For more than thirty years it has been our policy to build and equip 
grain elevators, ‘a whole lot better” than the other fellow, and we 
have doneit. That's why we have so many satisfied patrons. Are you 
one? If not, get in line to-day by sending us your specifications. 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


Corn Shellers 


Corn Cleaners 


Drags, Dumps, Etc. 


Bowsher’s All-Around Feed Mill 


(Sold with or without sacking elevator) 


seer Ga 2 / It CRUSHES ear corn (with or without 

Bia, shucks) and GRINDS all kinds small 
grain and KAFFIR IN THE HEAD. 
Has CONICAL shaped GRINDERS, DIF- 
FERENT FROM ALL OTHERS. RUNS 
LIGHT. Can run EMPTY WITHOUT 
INJURY. Ahead of rolls or stones in 
speed and quality of work, 


When you want any machinery 
or supplies for your elevator, 
write us for prices 


YOU NEED a mill now. QUIT 
THINKING about it. COMMENCE to 
investigate. Give US a chance and we'll 
tell you,WHY we think ours is the best. 


SEVEN SIZES: 2 to 25 H. P. 


THE PHILIP SMITH CO. 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


Drive pulley overhung. Belt to it from any direction. Circular sent for the asking. 
Makes complete independent outfit. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 
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THE MONITOR 


Combined Corn and Grain Cleaner 


IS THE BEST MACHINE OF ITS CLASS ON THE MARKET 


And any user who has compared its work with other makes for 
similar uses will unhesitatingly indorse our statement 


Read This Letter 


Winchester, Ind., U.S. A., 

January 23, 1907. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
I Beg to inform you that 
arted the Special Corn and 
irator, which you built for 
house, and assure you 
ything that you claim 
now operating five of 
1d every one of 


ving the very best satisfac- 
we think the last one has 
tages over the others. We 
ry little trouble with corn 


a Nit 
¢ OES ay 
COMBINED 
CORN & GRAIN=—— 
SEPARATOR == 
Mes uw: 
si 


Read This Letter 


CHARLES E. GROCE, Grain Dealer. 
Circleville, O., 
January 26, 1907. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—After considerable in- 
quiry last spring from different grain 
dealers about_a combined wheat and 
corn cleaner, I bought one of your No. 
7 machines. It did splendid work on 
wheat last summer, and we are more 


this fall, and believe it is due 

t that where our houses are 
d wit your separator we 
r corn to Win- 
over your ma- 
y recommend 
yarators to anyone who wishes 
ined cleaning machine. 


than pleased with it on corn. 

I can cheerfully recommend it to 
anyone wanting a separator for either 
wheat or corn. Yours very truly, 


CHARLES E. GROCE. 


Very truly yours, 
GOODRICH BROS. HAY & GRAIN CO 


The Monitor Combined Corn and Grain Cleaner is built in six sizes. with capacities 
ranging from 400 to 1,800 bushels per hour. 

The machine has the double shoe or compound shake movement, which is conceded 
to be the best method of operating a machine of this type, and as there is little vibra- 
tion to the machine it can be set in any part of your building, even on the top floor, 
without bracing, and will not shake or jar the building. 

In addition to the compound shake it is equipped with double fans and has all the air 
separations of our regular separators. 

Write today for special folder of this machine as well as our entire line embracing 


OAT CLIPPERS, both all steel and wood construction 
SEPARATORS, both all steel and wood construction 
SCOURERS MALT CLEANERS 
SEED CLEANERS FLAX SEPARATORS 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Mississippi and 17th. Streets, San Francisco, Cal., 
Berger, Carter Co., Pacific Coast Agents 
A. S. Garman, General Agent, Akron, Ohio 
S. J. McTiernan, St. Louis Agent, Terminal Hotel 


302 Traders Building, Chicago, Ill, F. M. Smith, Agent 
316-318 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn., A. F. Shuler, Agent 
121 Front Street, New York, N. Y., W. K. Miller, Agent 
1o Board of Trade, Kansas City. Mo., H. C. Draver, Southwestern Agent 


